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PEELIMINABY NOTICE. 


The History of the Peace was one of tlie literary projects 
of Mu. Charles Knight. It was based on tire idea that, 
to many persons, particularly young persons entering 
upon tbe world, there was no period of English history 
at once so important, and about which it was so difficult 
to obtain information, as the immediately j)ast age. The 
First Book, excepting the portion on the Spanish American 
Colonies, was Mr. Knight’s composition. Being unable 
to complete the Work with his own pen, he transferred it 
to Miss Harriet Martineah, whom he justly conceived to 
be well fitted for the task by her knowledge of political 
and social science, and her extensive acquaintance amongst 
the public men of her era. The result, it is scarcely 
necessary to say, fully justified Mr. Knight’s expectations, 
for certainly no such luminous memoir of the Thirty 
Years’ Peace is likely to be written by any contemporary. 
It is proper, on account of the many references to time in 
the book, to add that the Author’s stand-point was in the 
years 1846, 1847, and 1848. 

In 1858 Miss Martineau gave the work a final revision. 
She then made a number of corrections, and substituted 
the Eighth Chapter of the First Book for the portion on 
the South American Colonies above referred to. 

This is a reprint of that revised edition with the 
correction of some obvious errors. 
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HISTOEY OP THE PEACE 


BOOK I. 

FROM THE SETTLEHKNT OF liUROPE TO THE 
ACCESSION OF GEORGE TX. 

— — *C"*- ■ ■ 

CHAPTER I. 

IVnco of Pnris — Holy Alliaiico— Congress of Vienna — Secret Treaty 
— ^Poris in llio Anlnmn of 1S15— Territorial I,irails settled by 
Peace — State of Parlies — ^Parliatnenlary Leaders — Lord Chancellor 
Eldon — Ivord Liverpool and his Collcamies — The Opposition — 
Lord CaBtlerengh and his CoUcagnes— Tho Opposition — Fourth 
Session of Fifth Parliainout. 

Trk world was at peace. 

On tbo 20tli of NoTerabor 1815, Viscount Cnstloreagb 
and the Duko of ■Wellington, on tho part of tho King 
of Great Britain and Ireland, for himself and his allies ; 
and tho Duke of Richelieu, on tho part of the King 
of Franco and NavaiTo, put thoir signatures to tho dofi- 
nitivo treaty between Franco and tho Allied Powers. 
That treaty was for tho ‘object of restoring between 
Franco and her neighbours those relations of reciprocal 
confidence and good-will which tho fatal effects of tho 
Revolution and of tho system of conquest had for so long 
a time disturbed.’ At the moment of signing this pledge 
of peace, the Duke of Richelieu described it as ‘a fatal 
treaty.’ ‘ More dead than alive,’ he writes on the 21st 
November, ‘ I yesterday put ray name to this fatal treaty.’ 
It was fatal in his view, because it contained ‘ an arrange- 
ment framed to secure to tho allies proper indemnities for 
the past, and solid guarantees for tho future.’ To France 

VOL I. B 
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said, named Ms successor. The ministers of England did 
all that remained to them to do. The treaty of alliance, 
which accompanied the Treaty of Paris, was forwarded to 
the Erench minister with a note which contained sundry 
excellent lessons on the duty of uniting moderation with 
firmness, and rejecting imprudent or impassioned counsels. 
‘ Indemnities for the past ’ were to he secured by Prance 
paying, by gradual instalments, seven hundred millions of 
francs — a sum not equal to the loan wMch the English 
chancellor of the exchequer raised in one day ; ‘ guarantees 
for the future ’ were exacted by the presence of the army 
of occupation for a term of years, supported at the expense 
of France, and gaiTisoning her strong places, tmder the 
command of the Duke of Wellington. England, having 
lost her real influence in the government of France, re- 
tained the power of making herself odious. The terms 
granted to the French were in truth moderate. England, 
at the height of glorj’-, had to pay penalties of longer 
duration, perhaps of greater severity, as the price of iJiis 
tremendous conflict. The last three years of war alone 
had cost the countiy one hundred and ninety-seven 
millions. . 

Paris in the autumn of 1815 presented a scene oven 
more remarkable than the Vienna of the preceding year. 
Tho conquered city wms one universal theatre of gaiety 
and excitement. Here was no ‘ Eachcl weeping for hor 
children.’ In some dark esfamtncf might a solitary 
soldier of tho disbanded army of tho Loire bo heard 
execrating tho prosenco of tho foroiguer. But tho foreigner 
presoiwed an exact discipline. Ho paid for ovorythi))g, 
and ho had ample moans of payment, ‘ It is from this 
j-ear, iSlo, that tho greater part of tho shopkeeping for- 
tunes of Paris are to bo dated. Tho haughty nobles of 
iluBsia lavished thoir rents upon Parisian mistresses and 
gamblers. Hundreds of tho great English fiunilics rushed 
to Paris to gaze upon tho conquering armies, and to con- 
tend for tho honour of a .smile from Lady Castlercngli in 
her evening circle, or a bow from tho groat duke at his 
morning levee. All this wms to end. Tho ministerfi and 
serf-lords of Eussia had to return to a St, Petersburg 
winter, and sco how best tlicy could persuade the Poles 
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that ilioir niincxalion ■vvas tlio Iriumpli of flioir inclopond- 
enco. I'ho cautio\is diploinafists of Axistvia had to discover 
how the hot Italian spirits that had dreamt of liberty and 
national greatness were to sit down nnder the leaden 
sceptre of the Gonnan stranger. Prussian councillors of 
state had to meet the excited landwohr, who had rushed to 
arms nnder the promise of constitutional liberty; and to 
accommodate the difteronces of one sot. of subjects •with the 
old Gorman laws, and her now Phino people with the 
French code. The smaller German states had to ro-arrango 
themselves under the confederation. Sweden had to re- 
concile Norway. Holland had to amalgamato with Bel- 
gium — Protestant with Catholic, and intoi-jirot Dutch laws 
to a French race. Spain, which had put down the cortes, 
had to trj’’ if proscriptions could satisfy a ])coplo that had 
been fighting sevou years in the name of freedom. Cer- 
tainly those homo pro.«:pccts wore not so agreeable to the 
managers of national affairs as the reviews of tlio Bois do 
Boulogne, or the reunions of the Faubourg St. Honore. 
Perhaps to the English ministers, and to tlioir admiring 
followers, there was loss of apprehension than to the loaders 
of those states who had gained something more solid than 
the glory with which England remnined contented. It 
was enough for her to believe that she had won security. 
She had proudly won the semblance of it ; the one gi'cat 
enemy was overthrown. Still there might bo some feel- 
ing — half fear, half disgust — at the thoiight of the PTouse 
of Commons, with its searching questions, its hatred of 
continental alliances, its denunciations of brolcon promises, 
coming from a small but active minority. The lofty port 
and the cold politeness that befitted the table of Congress 
would be there out of place. Two years of negotiation in 
the midst of victory would not bo favourable to debating 
equanimity. Hard everyday business would have to bo 
talked of instead of glory. There was but one course : 

Tlioy must either — 

For BO run the conditions — leave those remnants 
Of fool, and feather, that they got in Franco, 

"With all their honourable points of ignorance, 

And understand again like honest men, 

Or pack to their old playfellows. 

— Shakbpeake: Henry VIIL 
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of ‘ tlio strange partiality wMcli has lately indicated it 
for him among some of those who profess to he lovere 
liberty in this country;’ and ridiculed ‘the sort 
bankering after him which we can trace among som< 
our good Whigs.’ The people had as little respect 
those who grieved that France had to pay severe penali 
for her long career of spoliation. The success of Engla 
was too recent — the success was too splendid and ov 
whelming, not to throw its shield over just fears a 
reasonable complaints. It annihilated mere party h 
tility. The reaction was not yet come. The fever-fit 
triumph had not yet been followed by the cold torpor 
exhaustion. For a little while the nation could bear ov 
the presumption of thosn who claimed all the merit 
the triumph, and almost appeared to forget that never v 
a government so supported hy the people as the Engli 
supported their government during tlie Hundred jDa; 
Mr. Ward, a general follower of the administmtion, wrii 
thus of the men in power in 1816 : ‘ Their prodigio 
success — which, without at all meaning to deny th( 
merits and abilities, must ho allowed hy all reasonable m 
to have been vastly beyond their merits and beyond th( 
abilities — had made their underlings insolent, and t' 
House too obedient.’ Such was the position of the t\ 
parties witli reference to external politics. Domestic co 
cerns, which were soon to assume the greater importune 
wore too little regarded during the war to divide men in 
parties. The policy of peace had slowly to construct tl 
great modern division of the adherents to things as th( 
were, and the advocates of things as they should bo — t] 
enemies and the friends of progress. 

Let us endeavour, nuth however feeble a pencil, to trai 
the outlines of those who had chiefly to interpret tl 
opinions of their time — ^to attack and to defend — ^to pr 
pound lasting truths or fleeting paradoxes — ^in the parlii 
ment of 1816. The greater number of those who had \ 
debate on the Peace of Paris sleep with those who had 1 
debate on the Peace of Utrecht. The same narrow hotu 
that contained Oxford and Bolinghrolcc contains Livci-]) 0 { 
and Castlorcagh. Ponsonby and Tiemoy are as insensibl 
to tbo bistoric regards of their younger contemporaries t 
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are Stanhope and Hanmer. The living and the dead 
alike claim an honest and impartial estimation. 

On the woolsack sits John Scott, Lord Eldon. The 
chancellor is in his sixty-fifth year. He has filled his 
high ofi&ce, with the exception of a single year of absence 
from power, since 1801. The consummate judge is in 
him united with the narrowest politician. The acute 
lawyer, balancing every question with the most inflexible 
honesty and the clearest vision, is the most one-sided and 
halting statesman that ever sat in the councils of an empire 
in which truth was only to be established by conflict, and 
every element of change was in ceaseless, and for the most 
part healthful activitj-. His thought by day, his dream by 
night, is to uphold what he calls the constitution — that 
indefinable compound of principles and expedients, that 
to him is as sacred as the commands of Holy Writ. 
Whoever approaches to lay his hands on that ark, whether 
he come to blot out a cruel statute, or to mitigate a 
commercial restriction, or to disfranchise a corrupt borough, 
or to break down a religious disability, is his enemy. He 
was the last great man who belonged to this sect. But he 
acted with perfect honesty and unshrinking courage in 
the assertion of these opinions. He retained office because 
he professed the opinions ; but no one can believe that he 
professed the opinions to retain office. He lived in times 
when bursts of popular violence alarmed the peaceful, and 
licentious expressions of opinion disgusted the moderate ; 
and he knew no qther instrument but force for producing 
internal peace. Yet he was no hater of liberty, no assertor 
of the rights of unconditional power. The law, as it stood, 
was his palladium, yet no one was more ready to make the 
natural course of justice give place to suspensions of the 
constitution. But in his mind this was to preserve the 
constitution. To lop off a limb was life to the constitution ; 
to infuse new blood was death. It has been truly observed 
that he confounded every abuse that surrounded the 
throne, or grew up within the precincts of the altar, with 
the institutions themselves — ‘ alike the determined enemy 
of all who would either invade the institution or extirpate 
the abuse.’ He is one that after-times will not venerate ; 
but, fortunately for the fame of the larger number of the 

VOL. I. C 
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of tlie slave-trade. Victory abroad is to them defeat, if it 
bring not the consummation of their hopes in the acts of 
foreign governments. At the peace of 1814, France— the 
restored government of France — ^restored by our money and 
our arms— refused to consent to the immediate abolition. 
Bonaparte, amidst his memorable acts of the Hundred 
Days, abolished the hateful traffic, by a stroke of his pen 
• — and it was abolished. The Bourbon government a 
second time restored, dared no longer refuse this one 
demand of Great Biitain. Had they refused, the British 
minister could scarcely have met the parbament. He is 
now come to say. that Franco has decreed that there shall 
be an end to this sin and shame. Other nations have 
promised. But— is it to be told that where we might 
have commanded, there alone is resistance? Spain and 
Portugal still maintain the traffic. The firm band of 

abolitionists am secure that their silver-tongued leader 

he who resigned every meaner ambition to give freedom 
to the oppressed will persevere through good report and 
e\dl report, with or without friends in power, till the 
chains of the negro are broken for ever. They fear not 
enemies, they truckle not for friends ; they have a support 
above what the world can give. This ‘band of brotliers’ 
— reviled or honoured, proselytising or solitary— will Irold 
their ground. They are the only. united body of en- 
thusiasts in an ago of political calculation. They will 
manifest, as they have manifested, what enthusiasm may 
accomplish. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Speecli — ^Property-Tax — Civil List— Marriage of the Princess 

Charlotte. 

The House of Commons of 1816 presented a remarkable 
spectacle. Tbe ministry met the representatives of the 
people ■with all the pride and confidence of a triumph 
beyond hope. The ministerial leader came flushed from 
his labours of restoration and j)artition, and took his seat 
amidst shouts such as saluted Cfesar "when he ■went up to 
the Capitol. The march to Paris, t'wice over, says a con- 
spicuous actor in the politics of that hour, -was suffi- 
ciently marvellous ; ‘ but it appeared, if possible, still more 
incredible, that we should -witness Lord Castlereagh enter- 
ing the House of Commons, and resuming, amidst universal 
shouts of applause, the seat which he had quitted for a 
season to attend as a chief actor in the arrangement of 
continental territory.’ The opposition, considered nu- 
merically, were a broken and feeble body ; but, intellectu- 
ally and morally, their strength was far more formidable 
in this the fourth session of the parliament than at any 
previous period of its duration. In opposing the enormous 
war expenditure from 1812 — ^in resisting the determina- 
tion to make no peace -with Napoleon — they had not with 
them the national sympathy. The tables were turned. 
They had now to contend against the evident partiality 
for continental alliances — the enormous standing army — 
the excessive peace-expenditure — the desire to perpetuate 
war-taxes. They were supported by public opinion, for 
the once accredited indivisibility of peace and plenty 
appeared to be wholly at an end. The people were suffer- 
ing, and the excitement of the struggle against the 
domination of Erance having passed away, they were 
not disposed to suffer in silence. 

The speech from the throne, delivered by commissioners, 
was necessarily a speech of congratulation. Splendid 
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botli became bnrtfal to the government in the Honse, and 
more bnrtful still in the country. They were forced into 
discussion therefore; and then began a scene of un- 
exampled interest, which lasted until the second reading 
of the bill. Each night, at a little after four, commenced 
the series of debates, which lasted until past midnight. 
These were of infinite variety. Arguments , urged by 
different speakers; instances of oppression and hardship 
recounted; anecdotes of local suffering and personal in- 
convenience; accounts of the remarkable passages at 
different meetings ; personal altercations interspersed with 
more general matter — all filled up the measure of the 
night’s bill of faro ; and all were so blended and so varie- 
gated, that no one ever perceived any hour thus spent to 
pass tediously away. Those not immediately concerned — 
peers, or persons belonging to neither House — flocicod to 
the spectacle which each day presented. The interest 
excited out of doors kept pace witli that of the spoctatore ; 
and those who carried on these active operations showed a 
vigoiu* and constancy of purpose, an unwearied readiness 
for the combat, which astonished while it animated all 
beholders. It is recounted of this leraarkablo stimgglo, 
that one night towards the latter end of tho 2 )oriod in 
question, when, at a late hour, the House having been in 
debate from four o’clock, one speaker had resumed his 
seat, tho whole members sitting uj^on one entire bencli 
rose at once and addressed the chair — a testimony of un- 
abated spirit and unquenchable animation, which drew 
forth the loudest cheers from all sides of tho House. 

‘At length came tho 17th of JIarch, tho da}’- np- 
liointcd for tho division; but it was soon found that 
this had been, with tho debate, wholly anticipated. Tho 
usual number of jiotitions, and oven more, were poured 
thickly in during some hours ; little or no debating took 
place upon thorn ; unusual anxiety for tho result of sucit 
long-continxicd labour, and .such lengthened exchonient, 
kept all silent and in suspense; when, about eleven 
o’clock, Sir William Curtis, representing the city of 
London, jiroceoded tho House, hearing in his arms tho 
2 )otition, which ho presonied without any remark, of the 
great meeting of tho hauliers and merchants, holdeu iu 
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tlio Egyptian Hall, and signed by twelve thousand per- 
sons.^- • The division took place after a debate that did not 
last half an hour; no one could indeed bo beard in an 
assembly so impatient for tbo decision ; and by a majority 
of tbirty-seven voices tbo tax. was defeated for ever, and 
tbo wbolesomo principle, as Mr. Wilberforco well observed, 
was laid do^vn, that war and incomo-tax are wedded 
together.’ 

The ministers did not oxpect this defeat. They bad 
calculated on a majority of forty. Tbo opposition ex- 
pected to lose b}^ twenty. It was not a party triumph. 
The national feeling was irresistible. Even members of 
the Torj’ party assisted at and rejoiced in tbo issue. IMr. 
Ward "ftnites from Paris : * It was amusing enough to see 
the effect the defeat of our ministry upon the question of 
the income-tax produced upon the minds of the people 
here. Most of them thought that the government would 
be changed, and that the Whigs would come in, and 
probably let loose Napoleon to disturb the world for the 
third time. -If I had been in the House, I should have 
voted in the minority, and yet, I confess, I am not sorry 
it was a minority. Not that I am by any means convinced 
that the income-tax ought to have been repealed, but 
because I think the ministry wanted beating upon some- 
thing, no great matter what.’ Mi’. Ward rejoiced because 
he sighed for the return of his friend Canning to office. 
But the people exulted in the abolition of the property-tax 
upon no such narrow ground. They were suffering ,* and 
they saw no more effectual way to relieve their sufferings, 
than to remove the means of prodigal expenditure. There 
can be no doubt that the landed interest, of whatever 
party, were amongst the principal instruments in removing 
this burthen from the land, winch they declared could then 
pay no rent. Whether the decision was a pemanently 
wise one, may now be doubted. It was salutarj’’ at the 
time, for it dispelled the belief that resistance to taxation 

* This is a mistake. Sir "William Curtis spoke vrith great emphasis : 
“ He vras present in the House 'when the tax was first proposed, and he 
heard Mr. Pitt declare that it should be a war-tax only, and should 
positively cease on the restoration of peace. The division did not take 
place till the ISth. — K. 

VOL. I 
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CHAPTER ni. 

Agricnlttire— Maunfftctures and Gomracrcc — Depression of Indnstry— 

Cnrrency. 

Wjten* tiro governmont, in the name of the prince-ren-ent, 
informed parliament that ‘the manufactures, commerce, 
and revenue of the United Kingdom were in a floirrishim^ 
condition,’ the exception of agriculture was a sufficient 
announcement that the cry of ‘ distress ’ was near at hand. 

The history of ‘ agricultural distress’ is the history of 
agi'icultural ahundance. Whenever Providence, through 
the blessing of gonial seasons, fills the nation’s stores with 
plonteousness, then, and then onlj’’, has the cry of ruin to 
the^ cultivator been proclaimed as the one creat eyfil for 
legislation to redress. It was ever so. iWs, in his 
diarj- of January 1GG7-S writes: ‘Hero they did talk 
much of the present cheapness of com, even to a miracle; 
so as their farmers can pay no rent, but do fling up their 

1 cycle of scarcity from 1058 to 

1004, during which seven years the average price of wheat 
was about .'j7s. a qiiarter. There was a cycle of pleuty 
from IGOo to 16 <1, during which seven years the average 
price of wheat Avas ahont. GGs. per quarter. The obvious 
remedy for this excess in the disposahlo produce of oiio 
country, was to export the com to other countries Avhich 
had not hcou equally impoverished hy aluindancc. Pcpvs, 
a shrewd man of husmoss, saiv the remedy ; Farmers can 
pay no rent, but do fling up their lands, and would pay in 
com ; but our gentry' aro grown so ignorant in everyth'ing 
of good hnshandry', that they Icnow not how to i.e.Hlmv 
tins com; V Inch, did they undcrslaiul hut a little trade. 
Ihoy would ho able to join together and know what 
markets there are abroad and send it thither, uud thereby 
ease their tenants, mid bo able to pay themselves. Bn'l 
the natural law of coramoreial intercmirse— tlu- law bv 
which the bounty of tho All-givor would be distribui.'d ' 
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nmongsfc his miivcrsivl family, so as to compousalo fur tlio 
iiieqxialifics of soil ami climate—this laxv xvas dospisotl ns 
long ago as llio limo of CJinrlcs 11. Iiy tlio conventional 
laxv-inakers, who wore ‘ grown so ignorant in everything 
of good hnshanclry,’ and did not xmdorsfand oven a ‘ little 
trade.’ To remedy the evil of cheapness, they made tho 
famoms corn-law of 1G70, which imposed duties on tho 
importation of gmin, amonnting to proliiliition. Tlio 
restrictions upon exportat ion were j-wnoved ; wheat might 
1)0 exported upon the pa 3 -mont of a shilling per quarter 
customs-duty. Hut importation was not to ho free till 
the price of wheat had reached SO.-;, per quarter. When 
it was at 53s. 4(1,, a dut.}- of IGs. was to bo paid ; when 
above that prico and under tho niYstcrious compensation 
Xirice of SOs., a duty of Ss. was to bo paid. The more 
famous corn-law of 1815 was but a eopj* of tho coni-law 
of 1670. Amidst tho best and tho worst species of 
opposition — tho poxver of argument and tho weakness 
of tumult — a bill was in 1815 hurried through parliament, 
which absolutely closed the ports till tho prico of wheat 
roso to SOs. After tho passing of tho corn-law of 1070 
there was as much ‘ agricultural distress ’ as before, till 
dearth came to tho reb'ef of tho suffering cultivator. 
Farms were thrown xip, rents were reduced. In 1073, in 
spito of the prohibitoiy laxvs against importation, and tho 
mxlimited freedom of exportation, wheat was as low as 
35s. In 1674 there came tho landlord’s blessing of a bad 
harvest, and tho pi-ice of xvheat roso to G4s. Tho cycle of 
.scarcity had come round. It was precisety’’ tho samo after 
the com-laxv of 1815. It was passed dxxring a season of 
wondorfxxl abundance. It produced tho immediate good 
to the landed interest of preventing the abundant supply 
being increased b}'" importation ; but tho effect xvhich it 
produced to tho nation was to dry up tho resoxxrces in 
years of scarcity which tho foresight of other countries 
might have provided. Tho war-and-famino prico of 1812 
was again reached in tho latter part of 1816, in 1817, 
and 1818. Tho golden days of tho deity that is found in 
no mythology — tho anti-Ceres — ^were returned. But the 
people were starving. Misery and insurrection fiUed the 
land. 
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tlicii’ i>vossiu-c continued to nniko nnvt. rapid ad* 

vances.’ But tlio chief cause, as most correctly stated hv 
Mr. M'estern, ‘ a redundant supply in the markets, a 
cousiderahly heyond the demand, and that ewnted 
childly by tho produce of oTir oum agrionlinre.’ AViih 
equal coiTectue.'^s did tho speaker add : ‘ It is perfectly 
well Iciiomi that if there is a small deticieuoy of supply, 
the price will rise in a ratio far heyond any proportion of 
such deficiency ; tho eftect, indeed, ks almost incalculable; 
so like^Yiso in a surplus of sn]i}d 3 * beyond deinaml, the 
price will fall in a ratio exceeding almost tenfold tho 
amount of such surplus.’ And 3 *et. with this knowledge of 
goner, vl principles, tho same speaker asserts that in iho 
period when ‘ agriculture was in a tlourishing and pros- 
peiwis state,’ the profits of agriculture wore not laii^i'. 
Lot us endeavour to clucidato his position, that ‘ if there 
is a small doficiono^* of .supply’, tho }u-icc will ri.so in a ratio 
far he^'ond anj' proportion of such doficiom\y.' More than 
a centurv ago it had heen computed that hut. ouo-tonlh 
of tho defect in tho I 1 arve.stm.a 3 ' raise the price Ihroe-tonths, 
and two-tenths doricienc 3 ' raise tlio price eight -tent h.s. 
'J’his was tho opinion of D’Avonant and Grogoiy King. 
^Ir. Tooke, in quoting iliis passage, say.s: ‘’Idioro is siuno 
ground for su]>])osiug that tho estimate is not voiy wide 
of tho truth, from ohsorv.ation of tho repeated occurrouee 
of tho fact, that the price of corn in this count ly has rises 
from 100 to 20a per coni, and upwards, wlieu tho utmed 
computed dcficiemy of tho crops has not heen more thsm 
iKitwcen ouo-sixtli and oue-llurd holow nu nvorago, aud 
when that dcticicmy lias heen relieved ly foreign supplio’^d 
t'pou this principle %vo may estimate* tho value o( Ur> 
■Western ‘.s a.‘,'-ertiou that, during tlio flourishing years to 
which he refers, tho profits of agriculturo had not bc<ai 
large. Jf the prcsluoo of an .aere’^ of wheat in good ye si* 
(hir( 3 '-fhrei> bushels, sold for Os. a bushel, (ho ameuut- 
roaliscd would bo £0 IHs. If the jiroduce in an ttnCivoai'- 
able s'CMin Were diminished oue-si.\tli, and th*' price r,»k*'4 

fi'em Os, te 12''., the 27l bushels would prodiU'*' 210 10^^. 
’rii<* dillcieitce i.s jirotU. At the eonimene.'uu'ut i-f (he 
v.-ur, in 1702. the nvi lage ^iric.' of wlfit na*.- 4 'm. mc ji 
rpiaiter; in 1701, it u.is :fU.; in 170:, tmd 1700. leti e? 
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scarcity, it was above SOs. ; in 1797 and 1798, it foil again 
to tbe prices of 1794. The harvests of 1799 and 1800 
Avere fearful visitations of scarcity. At I\lichaelmas 1799, 
tlio quarter of Avhoat sold for 9*2<f. ; and at Michaelmas 
1800, for 128s. ThoAvintor of 1800-1 Avas the season of 
the greatest priA'otion that had been experienced in this 
country since the days Avhen famine Avas a common occur- 
rence; before the harvest of 1801 the quarter of Avheat 
had risen to 177s., and tlio quartern loaf had reached the 
fearful price of 2.9. Avithin a halfpenny. From 1802 tt 
1807 Avere yeans of abundance; but tlio price of Avheat 
ncA’cr Avent doAvix to that of the years preceding 1800. 
JJunng tliese six years the loAA'c.st aA-erago ]n*ico of any 
one j-ear Awas GO.";. ; the aA-crage price of the six years Avns 
75.9. But the .six yeans from 1808 to 1813 Avero years of 
deficient produce; the price of Avlieat during th.at pcidod 
Avent up, according to the principle of Gregory King and 
of Mr. \Y’estern. The price before the harA'cst of 1808 
Avas 74.9. 6d. the quarter; at the same period in 1809, it 
was 1009.; in 1810, 120.9.; in 1811, 104r.; in 1812, 13Gs.; 
in 1813, 136.9. The average price of the six years, 108.9. ; 
an excess of 33.9. aboA'c the aA’crago price of tlie six years 
from 1802 to 1807. In 1810 the foreign supply Avas very 
considerable : hut for that supply scarcity Avould haA'o 
become famine. In 1811 and 1812 there was a Aortual 
exclusion of foreign supply. For four of these years of 
high priees out of the six, the agi-icultural interest had 
the exclusive adA-'antago of the rise of i)rice, far advanced 
above the degree of defect. That AV’as the period, Avithin 
the recollection of many of ns, Avhen every acre of land 
AA^as eagerly bought up; Avdien the enclosure of Avastes 
AA’^ent on to an excess that had very slight regard to the 
quality of the land enclosed; Avhen the cultivation of 
.Avheat Avas forced to an extent that had no reference to the 
exhaustion of the soil, or the necessities of economical 
husbandry; Avhen rents were raised twofold, and often 
threefold, above the rents of 1792 ; when the race of 
small careful farmers vanished from the earth, and gave 
place to a legion of the most luxui'ious and insolent of 
all the class of getters of sudden AA’^ealth ; when the whole 
business of cultivation Avas an affair of grasping ignorance 
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in the Indian paradise, Tvhieh diffuses in fertilising streams 
the Tapours which it was created to collect and condense 
for the pm-poso of more beneficially returning and dis- 
tributing them.’ According to this logical imagery, or 
imaginative logic, the capital of a nation in the pockets of 
its proprietors is ‘vapour;’ it becomes a ‘fertilising streany’ 
■when it condenses into taxes. It assumes that thcro is 
more demaud -when the capital of a country is expended 
by government, than when the same capital is expended 
by individuals. It assumes that the expenditure of capital 
by government, in snbsidies, in the wasteful consumption 
of armies, in all the wear and tear of war, is more profit- 
able than tbo expenditure of capital in the general objects 
of industry which create more capital. It assumes that 
the partial expenditure of capital by govemmeut in its 
victualling offices, is more profitable than the regular 
expenditure of the same capital left in the pockets of tlio 
tax-payers, to give them an additional command over the 
comforts and elegances of life. One who saw through a 
fallacy as clearly as any person, and had no respect for 
the mincing phrases of the worshippers of power — William 
Cobhett — says of such dreams of the advantage of govciii' 
ment expenditure : ‘ To hear this talk, one would suppose 
that govcinmont was a very rich and generous thing, 
liaving an immense estate of its own, instead of being 
what it is — the collector of enormous sums drawn aw, ay 
from the people at large.’ ’J'liis fallacy, as well as many 
others connected with the depression of industry at the 
clo'-e of the war, lias been disproved by tbo long oxperionc-' 
of ponce. Wo now know that consumption 1ms increased 
at a more rapid rate than at any jieriod dm'ing tlu 5 ijuartf^r 
of a centuiy of wild juofusion ; that the agricultural am' 
jnanufactnring ])rodnction of the country has increased in 
the same proportion ; that thu real )u'operty of the natif«! 
has received the like increase; that the increase of popula- 
tion has been more than communstivivte. Wo had arrived 
in 181 f> at the highest ]>oint of war oxhanstio!i. ’I'licp'- a' 
came as the slow Imt sure corix-ctivo. Had the war h* --'' 
proUmged another three yoirs, njmn the same senloa'' tb’ 
ovp'oulilnro of had oiir* hundred and tiin-ty' 

seven jniilioim more been thrown awnv of the capit'-d >■’' 
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tlie nation — it may be doubted -wbether sixty j^^ears of 
peace, instead of thirty, would have repaired the conse- 
quences of such an unnatural exhaustion. 

Although the time is not arrived for presenting any 
details connected with the resumption of cash-payments 
by the Bank of England, it is necessary that we should 
very briefly notice the opinion which so generally obtained 
in 1816, that the depreciation of the currency during the 
war, and the practical return to a real standard at the 
period of peace, was a main if not the sole cause of 
the distress and embarrassment which we have described. 
Cobbett, in his strong and exaggerated style, puts the 
arg-oment thus: ‘From this time [1797] there has been 
little besides paper-money. This became plenty, and, of 
course, wages and corn and everything became high in 
price. But, when the peace came, it was necessary to 
reduce the quantity of paper-money; because, when we 
came to have intercourse with foreign nations, it would 
never do to sell a one-pound note at Calais, as was the 
case, for about thirteen shillings. The Bank and the 
government had it in their power to lessen the quantity 
of paper. Down came prices in a little while ; and if the 
debt and taxes had come doAvn too, in the same degree, 
there would have been no material injury ; but they did 
not. Taxes have continued the same. Hence our ruin, 
the complete ruin of the great mass of farmers, and trades- 
men, and small landlords ; and hence the misery of the 
people.’ This was published in November 1816. The 
theory might be right, that the reduced amount of the 
currency was the main cause of the depression of prices, if 
the facts were here correctly stated. But the Bank of 
England at the peace scarcely contracted its issues at all. 
In August 1813, the circulation of bank-notes was nearly 
twenty-five miUions ; at the same season in 1814, it was 
twenty-eight millions ; in 1815, twenty-seven millions; in 
1816, only half a million less. The utmost amount of the 
depreciation of bank-notes was in 1814, when a hundred 
pounds of paper would only buy £74 17s. 6d. of gold — a 
depreciation of about 25 per cent. In 1815 and 1816 a 
hundred^ pounds of paper would buy £83 5s, 9d. of gold — 
a depreciation of nearly 17 per cent. Thus the I’ise in the 
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value of money wHcli Cobbott, and many others of less 
^dolont imlitics, declared had produced the uddc-sprcading 
ruin of 1816, by causing a proportionate fall of tho prices 
of commodities exchanged for money, was not more than 
8 per cent., as compared uith tho period when tho value 
of an unconvertible paper-money was at tho lowest. It is 
no less true that a vast amount of paper-money was with- 
dravTi from circulation at this period, by tho failure of 
many count ry-bauks, and tho contraction of their advances 
by all who were stable. I’liis was a consequence of tho 
great faU of agricultimal produce — a consequence of tho 
diminished credit of the producers. When the restriefitm 
upon cash'payments b}’ the Bank of England was, in 1810, 
agreed to bo rcncAved for two j’oars, the bearing of tho 
continuance of the restriction upon the state of prices was 
3 H)t overlooked. An extract from Mr. Horner's speech on 
the 1st Jlay 1810, on his motion for a couunitteo to inquire 
into tho expediency of restoring tho cash-payments of the 
Bank of England, will supply all that is licccssary at this 
point of our history for tho tducidatiou of this complicated 
subject; ‘ He would ask tho House, had they felt no evils 
from tlm long susjrcnsion of cash-payments? Were they 
f-onsiblo of no evils, after all tliat had passed in tho coiu>e 
of tho dibcussions of tho agncultural distress, during 
which no ouo had been hardy enough to deuy that a great 
evil had arisen from thoFuddeu destruction of tho aviiiictttl 
pricf.s? Would any m;iu say that tlieie had not bivu a 
great oliauge iu tho value of money? What this was 
<m'ing to, might be disjmled; but, for his own p.nrt, Im 
had not the least doubt. From inquiries whh'h he had 
unde, and from the accomil.s <ui (ho table, he was em- 
vinecd that a greater and more sudden reduction of thf 
(.'ircuhiting medium had never taken ■jdac-* in any txnnitiy, 
than had taken place since the peace in this country, v.ith 
flu* oxM'ption of thoM* roductiou.s which had hapjic'ucd in 
riante after the* Mi.-sisrijqd scheme, and ufit r tht^ dc-sUac* 
lion of the af-'-'ignats, Ilo .•^lumUl n*>t gt^ into tho quc'‘ii*’U 
how this 3odticti(fn had boon enbet< d. thnmrh it was a v, jy 
eurioT’s one, and ulMnuukd in illusttaiion*' of the jain* )]d' * 
which had hosu much disputed in that non-**, H'-' 

ruh'cftnii e/ (le curnurif hid lU e;i/if!/t'd i;t Ihf pr» lu* ■*/nU oj 
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ilic 2^yjccs of a^-latllural jmvhcc. This fall had produced a 
destruction of the country-hauk ]r»por to an extent, -wliich 
Avould not. have hoen ihouj^ht. laissihlo witliout more ruin 
than'had ensued. 'J'lio Biink of klnghmd had also rorhiced 
its issues, as appeared by the aecount.s recently presented. 
The average amount of their currency Avas not, during tho 
last year, more than between twenty-five and twenty-six 
millions; while two yoar.s ago it- liad ])een nearer twenty- 
nine millions, and at one tiinot'ven amounted to thirty-ono 
millions. But Avithout looking to tho diminution of tho 
Bank of England ]ia])cr, tho rtaluclion of country ])apor 
Avas enough to accoxmt for the fall Avhich had taken ])laco. 
Another evil Avhioh had resulted from tho state of tlio 
cunoncy, Avhich ho had foreseen and ])rodicted, but Avhich 
had been deemed A‘i.si(inary, Avas, that during tlie Avar avo 
had borroAved money, Avbioh Avas then of .small A'.abie, and 
Avc Avcrc noAv obliged to ]iay it at a high A'aluo. Tin's Avas 
tho most fonnidablc evil which tlireatened our finances; 
and, though ho liad too high an <»pinion of tho resources 
of tho country, and of the Avisdom of the govcimment, to 
despair', ho Avas apjiallcd Avlicn ho considered tho ijumonso 
amount of tho intore.st of tho debt contracted in that 
artificial currency, compared Avitli tho produce of tlio 
taxes. . . . Lookiug forAvard to tho operation of this re- 
striction in time of ])caco, it Avonld ho found to leave us 
Avithout any known or certain slandard of money to regu- 
late the trausactions, not only betAveen tho public and its 
creditors, but betAvceii individuals. Tlie currency AA’liich 
was to prcA'ail Avas not only uncertain, but cruel and un- 
just in its operation — at one time npon Iboso aa’Iioso incomo 
AA'as fixed in money, and -to all oreditors — at anotlicr time, 
Avhen by some accident it Avas diminislied in amount, to 
all debtors. ^Vas not this an cA'il sufficient to attract tho 
attention of a Avise, a hcncA’olcnt, and a prudent goA'crn- 
ment? If they looked at tho agricrdlural interest, Avas 
not a fluctuation of pi’ice.s tho greatest of OA'ils to tho 
farmer?^ Eor, supposing prices A\'cre fixed and steady, it 
Avas indifferent to him AA’hat AA'as the standard. As long 
as Ave had no standard — no fixed A'alue of money — but it 
was suffered to rise iuid faU like ilio quick-sBver in tho 
barometer, no man could conduct his property Avith any 
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than in most other parts of the kingdom, and that tbo 
labourers should not have been impelled to outrage by 
‘hard necessity and ^vant.’ 

Incendiary fires, attempt-s at phxnder, riots put doxm 
by militaiy force, spread alarm through districts chiefly 
a<rricultural. The distress which had fallen upon tbo 
n°anufacturing and other non-agricultural portions of the 
poimlation was manifested in many signal ways. At the 
begixining of July, a bodjf of colliers, thrown out of 
employment by the stoppage of ironworks at Bilston, took 
the singular resolution of setting out to London, for tlie 
pni'poso of submitting their distresses in a petition to the 
prince-regent, and presenting him with two wnggons of 
coals, which they' drew along wdth them. One i)ariy 
advanced as far as St. Albans, and another reached 
i\Iaidenhcad Thicket. The Uomo Office took the pre- 
caution of sending a strong body of police, with magistrates, 
from London, to meet these poor fellow’s, and induce them 
to rotuni ; and they were sxicccssful. The men, w’ho had 
<!ondnctod fhorasolvcs with the most perfect order, were 
satisfied to depart homewards, liaving been paid for their 
coals, and accepting also some charitablo contribution. 
They horo a placard: ‘ Willing to work, hnt none of ns to 
heg and they required cortificatos from the magistrates 
that they had conducted thcrasolvos with propriety, 
fi’heir example was followed by other unemployed colliers 
from .SfafTordshiro. who yoked themselves in a similar 
w.ay to loaded waggons. But their progi-ess towunls 
London was not very considorahle. The distresses of the 
workmen in tJic iron trade were qtiito appalling. Uffer 
de.solation prevailed in districts wliorc ironworks had 
Ihsiii stisj>eiuicd. Tlio workmen in llie.so districts used to 
1*0 Hiirrmuidcd with many comforts. I’liey Imd saved a 
little money. The factories wore slint np; the furnuf.< s 
blov.’n out ; the en-il-pifs closed. Theti (ho neat eoftag<s, 
where hundreds of familie.s liad lived in comfort, 
gniduatly stripped of every' ai'tirdo of funiitnro; the door-. 
<if these' once ciieerful dw<'»lingH were barred ; tin- finuHc’ 
were wajuh'ring nljont the country, .‘■(■eking for (lid. 
relied' frutn private charity wliich the pari.'-djes could le'*- 
otT«-r. ].)ej»rcdfition was very rave. Int'-r jji th'j 
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llio miners and collioi's eonuocicd with the great iron- 
Avorks in tlic ncigliboin-liood of ^Terlliyr, nssemlilcd in a 
tmunltnons inatnicr ; and their mimhos gradually swelling 
till they reached ten or twelve thousand, they finally 
extinguished the blast at several works, Imt did little 
other damage. These men wore on very reduced "wages , 
but thoiT distress does not seem to have been nearly so 
great as the utter dc.stitution of the Staftbrdshiro colliers. 

In the year 1S12 an net was passed ‘ for the more ex- 
emplary pxunshmeut of pemms destroying or injuring 
any stocking or lace frames, or other machines or engines 
nsed in the framework-knitting manufactory, or any 
urticlc.s or poods in sneh frames or machines.’ 'J’ho object 
of the act was to make the oflbnco ca]ntal. 'i’ho anise for 
this increase to the fearful list of offences to wliich tho 
penalty of death was attached, was tho system of riot, and 
destruction, hordci-ing on insurrection, wliich Imd prevailed 
in Nottingham and the adjacent countie.s for more t.han 
three months. There never before was such an organised 
Bj'stetn of Imvoc resorted to by men wlio were at once 
grossly ignonuit and pre-eminently crafty. * Tho depre- 
dations lind been carried on with a greater degree of 
secrecy and management than liad ever been knomi in 
any similar proceedings; so much so, that the mngi.strate.s 
could not take upon tlicmsclvcs to ajiprehend tho persons 
V’hom they suspected of having committed tho outrages. 
Jt was peculiarly easy for parties who were ill-di.spo.scd, 
to perpetrate those illegal ads ; for, in many instances, 
the machinery was used in isolited houses, which were 
far from any neighbourhood, and jiersons liaving secreted 
themselves about tho premises, felt no difliculty in destroy- 
ing the irames, which could be jicrformed with very little 
noise. Im one instance, ibc mischief had been done 
actually ia sight of the military; and in another, they 
a\ere not more than one hundred yards from tho premises, 
the noters had also occasionally gone to the villages in 
lodies of ahont fifty men, and lia-ving stationed sentinels 
at the different avenues, the remainder employed them- 
selves m destroying all the frames; and this -was executed 
with 80 much secrecy, that not a trace of tho parties was 
lett m the course of a ferv minutes,’ .Such v/as the 
von. 1 . K 
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oliaracter of tlie Lndclite insurrection of 1812. In spite 
of tlie increase of pnnisliment, the S 3 'stciu was never 
Avliolty pnt donm. In 1816 it broke fortli witli new 
violence. At Lougliborongb, in inanj' frames oin- 

ploycd in tbo manufacture of laco were dostroj'cd with 
tbo same secrecy* as in 1812. Armed bands, under the 
command of a chief, bold tbo inliabitauts in nigbtl)’ 
teiTor, commanding them to pnt out their lights, and koop 
within their houses, under pcnalt}' of death. Their 
ravages were not confined to the towns: thc}^ would 
march inth suddenness and c-'ecrcc 3 'to distant villagc.s, iuul 
ra])idl 3 ' cflect their pnrpo.sos of dcstrnction. '.riio General 
Ludd, who led on these armed and disguised dcsjioradoe.s, 
would address his forces in a short speech, divide them into 
parties, and a'^sign their rcspeclivo operations. Then, in 
the silence of night, would honsc.s and factories he broken 
open, frames and other machines dcmolislicd, nntinished 
work scattered on tho lughwa 3 %s, furniture he wholh* 
destro 3 'cd. 'i'ho ignorance which has nioro or less pre- 
vailed at all times on the snhjcet of machiner 3 * — conjdcd 
with the want of emplo 3 nnenl produced 113 * tho depres.s'um 
of cverj* branch of indnstiy — was the camse that, niuletcrred 
h 3 ' the ten-ihlo penalties of tho law, tho Luddites still 
pnr.-ned tho course which had well-nigh driven the hu’C 
m.anufaoturo from their district, and cimverted lompor.tiu' 
into permanent min. Tho futiUt 3 * of tho legislation of 
1812 was well exposed in a protest of Lords Lauderdai-' 
and h'o'-slyu on tho introduction of the hill: ‘ Wo agree 
in the Opinion s») giauwalh' ex]>resse'l in this ITonse, th’d 
th'- conduet <if tho manufacturers’, in destroving fj-nme^ 
and other m.'iclnnfr\' u^”d in our nianufacfures. must pm- 
roi'd IVoni mistaken views of' their own interest, as lino*, 
luoie ihau UU3* other class of his iiuvit.'s} y’f; f.uhjeets. lU 
d< ‘'pl.v iutei>".ted iu the pu evvatioU of marhiner.V, h' 
tlie impmvfmu'iit of which we ov. o fair as a 

nmnufai tujing eountr.v, Lut, we thinlr if our duty. 
sf:.'!irl 3 ‘ and in divtinef lenns, to n-prohaf,, the unpu ; 
<s de'iti d f'dlr' of utt* uvpting to enliglit* n the min-e. *• 
iueu in remtd to w!<at L leneflei.xi f,,r tlsem^-dve-. L 
i!ie‘.*a'*d f'Vtritv' of puni*' Inner, t ; ivhihd evesy oDns’ 
prineiph of erimin.tl h‘gi-lati<*n mnki nisie'/.ud smUtn 
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acUliiion to tho long list of onbnces already Kuhjcctecl to 
capital puni.slime,nt by llio laws of this country, Avitli 
astonislmicnt and di.vgnsl ; ajul overy feeling of humanity 
leads ns to exjness the ntnio.st horror at the Avantou 
cruelty of pnnisUing our fellow-creatures with death for 
these culpable acts, more injurious to themselves than to 
any other part of the community, to which, through 
mistalccn views of ]Hdicy, tho inercasing distress of tho 
times has induced them to report.’ 

The wcaltliior classe.s of this country aro never want ing 
in the disposition to relievo tho di.strcsses of their fellow- 
subjects by liberal contribution.s. Tlio saifibring.s of tliu 
poev in ISKJ Avero too manifest not to call forth an 
unusual amount of juihlic sA'inpathy, displayed in sub- 
scriptions for relief, and in schemes for providing employ- 
ment. IToAvover local charity may haA'o mitigated tho 
intensity of the evil arising out of tho general exhaustion 
of capital, a calm review of tho more ostentatious exertions 
of that i)oi-iod forces upon tis tho conolnsion that such 
attempts arc for tho most jiart Avliolly inclTicient — more 
calculated to iiroduoo a dccoptiA'o calm in tho minds of 
those Avho give, than to afford any real or permanent 
benefit to tlioso avIio rccoiA'c. 

On the 29th July a A'cry remarliablo meeting took placo 
at tho Citj’- of London TaA'crn, ‘ to take into consideration 
tho iwescnt distressed slate of tho loAver classes, and tho 


most effectual means of extending relief to them.’ Tho 
Duke of York took tho chair j tho JJnke of Kent and tho 
Duke of Cambridge moved resolutions; tho Archbishop 
of Canterbury and the BishojA of London also took part in 
the proceedings, as avoII as scAmral j)ccrs, tho chancellor of 
the exchequer, and ]\Ir. Wilberforco. This meeting for 
purposes of holy charity Avas converted into a political 
bra,AvL It Avas a time of braAvlors ; but tho rude energy 
and the bad taste of much of tho declamation that dis- 
turbed the quiet of public meetings was not AA'holly 
remoA^ed Irom strong sense and nnansAverahlo reasoning. 
Lord Coohrane, on this occasion, compelled tho alteration 
of a resolution Avhich' declared ‘That the transition from 
an extensive warfare to a system of peace has occasioned 
a stagnation of employment and a revmlsion of trade. The 
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promoters of tlie meeting consented to affirm the fact, 
Avitliout sotting up a delusive cause. Tho Duke of Kent, 
avlio moved the first resolution, said : ‘ If ihq/ should ho so 
happy as Init id succeed in discovering now sources of 
omploj-mcnt, to supply the place of those channels wliich 
had hcen suddenly shut up, ho should indeed dcs])ond if 
wo did not soon restore tho country to that same flourish- 
ing condition which had long made her tho envy of tho 
world.’ Tlio goodne.'^s of the intention could only ho ex- 
ceeded hy the ahsurdit}’^ of tho means. Here was a body 
of tho great and wealth}* coming forward to suhscribo 
some forty or fifty thousand, perha])s even a hundred thou- 
sand pounds, not merely to give away as broad and soup 
to two or three millions of suffering labourers and their 
families, but to find, out of this fifty or a hundred thousand 
pounds capital, now sources of omplo^'mont, which tho 
millions of capital that were devoted to tho ordinary 
courses of industry would have instantly created, if such 
new cmplo}Tnents could liavo been profitably exercised, 
fl’ho now employment was, of cours-c, to bo unprofitable; 
it could aftbrd no returns to produce continued employ* 
ment. fi’hc promoters of this meeting themselves sav 
something of the fidlncy, and talked of tho inadequacy of 
their means to relievo national distress. Tho porsoius w]!“ 
disturbed tho us^ial placid .and complimontaiy course of such 
prococding.s, clamoured for remission of taxation, reduced 
expenditure, abolition of sinecures. Upon this .subjcrl 
the chief <ugau of government thus expressed the <»piuious 
of the weallhier cln.s.ses; ‘Such numerous bodie.s of men 
having been thrown out of employ, every good man per- 
(vived the necessity of affording them teni])()rary relit'fi 
and the juopriety of relieving the jiuor-rates by voluntary 
aid, till alterative mrnsiires of permanent policy could 1" 
devis<-d and brought into .action for gradually removing?'' 
burtlKU that was betsaning iu tolerable.’ According to 
tbih’ autbority, tlio Kubseriplions did not add to the fund 
for the leliei of disfrC'S; they were in aid of the p'S'j"' 
late-, and not iu lidditinji t<dthem. 'I’he porir-r.vtcs i?' 
isn; were luilf a million lesis tlnm in iHI-t; the pris"»d 
bn-ad wasbigle r; tho jsjpulation was inere ist'd ; and th'‘ 
numlH-r of rpiarteifi of v.-}a:it for whieh the money rai^-i 
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■by poor-rate could have heeu exchanged, Avas two hundred 
and forty-thousand quarters less in 1816 than in 1814, 
and two hundred thousand quarters less in 1816 than in 
1815. To put the efficiency of the poor-rates upon the 
same level in 1816 as they were in 1814, hy the aid of 
Amluntary subscriptions, the committee of the London 
Tavern ought to have raised as much money as would 
have purchased two hundred and fifty thousand quarters 
of wheat, which at the time of this great meeting would 
have cost more than a million sterling. IVe mention 
these facts, not to mate ourselves obnoxious to the reproof 
then levelled against the reformers, that they realised the 
old story of the Needy Knife-grinder and the Kriend of 
Humanity, but to point out the folly of deceiving oui* 
own consciences as to the power of alms-giving to afford 
adequate relief in great periods of national distress. The 
first duty of the capitalist is to understand what are 
the real claims of labour under ordinary circumstances, 
and what the amount of assistance that can be rendered 
under extraordinary contingencies. It is the duty of 
government so to shape its policy that the necessary in- 
equalities of demand and supply shall not be rendered 
more oppressive by false legislation. All contention for 
interests of classes or individuals — all blindness to the 
dreadful calamity of an unemployed, inadequately paid, 
starving, and therefore dangerous population — are best 
exlubited in their fatal consequences, when it is seen how 
totally incorapetent is the heartiest exercise of private 
benevolence to remedy great public suffering. The 
economical mistakes of such private benevolence would be 
matters of ridicule if they were not so- awful in their 
delusions. In 1816, hand corn-mills were recommended 
for the employment of the poor, to supersede the labour of 
the miller; and women and even men were actually em- 
ployed to shell beans in the fields, to supersede the moi-e 
efficient labour of the thrasher. Minor schemes were 
recommended in London, and published to the world 
authoritatively, as remedies for the absence of profitable 
employment. Of these the most notable were the making 
of cordage out of hop-bines and weeds ; the gathering of 
rushes to manufacture candles from the grease-pot; the 
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plaiting of l^askets out of flags ; and tlio mixture of flre- 
kalls out of cla_y and cinders, to supersede coals. It is 
perfectly clear that if these employments could he found 
profitahlo hy the sale of the articles produced, the i-egular 
emplo}Tnent in rope-malving, oi: candle-making, or basket- 
making. Dr coal-mining, -would have been diminished. 
Even the soup-kitchens, which in ISIG were set up 
through tile country, to avert starvation, had their evils. 
The recipients of the benevolence were discontented with 
its limited amount. At Glasgow some imaginary insult 
offered by a dolor of the soup to the more unfortunate of 
that large community, stung the people to madness; tho 
.soup-kitchen, with its coppers and ladles, was do.stroycd ; 
the outrage swelled to riot; the militai-}* were called in; 
and for two daj's tho populous city was exjiosed to a 
contest between tho soldiers and the mob. At Emulee 
the people relieved themselves in tho old .summary way 
of plunder; a hundred shops were ransacked. 


CHAPTER Y. 

Parlinnient.sry Reform — tVriihigs of Coblx tt— IlamjRlr-n Cinb? — 
SiKnctaii.s — Ad<ho>s of tho City — Rent Doatjora. 

TiOr.n Ibvcox, di.Kconrsing of the second cause of sedition — 
‘discontentments’ — says; ‘There is in every state, n.s we 
know, two portions of subjects, the noble.'^se and ilu* 
commonallv. Wlieii one of the.sc i.s discontent, the danger 
is not great; for common peoj-Io are of slow motion, if 
llu'V b(' not excited by the gi-c*ater sort; and the groat<*r 
sort avo of small strengtli, except liio nmltiiude in; apt 
and nsidy to move of themselves.’ "W'e at onco perceive 
that the ex])eri( neo of Lord Raoon was limited to n totally 
dillhri-nt state of society than tliat of modern England, 
ftn (US' hand was ‘the noblesse,’ ‘tho greater sort’ — tho 
makers of law.*--, ilio exclusive pos-.,-sv.,srH of power; on 
the other, * tin- eenimoriklfy,’ ‘the common p<’oplt>,’‘thf 
nudfitnde’— .‘diong itJ union, fe-'-hle in imlividnaUly. _ It 
icguired a ce-ntiiry and n half to constitute uu e.hielent 
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cliird class — tlie middle class — tlie bourgeoisie of tlie Frencli. 
The commonalty was then cut into two sections — the 
most influential of the two standing between the higher 
class and the lower class. The term ‘lower class,’ or 
‘ lower classes,’ is goiie out of use. The term is thought 
not complimentary to the democracy, and so we say ‘ the 
working-class,’ which is less precise, and conveys false 
notions. The union which Lord Bacon exhibited as the 
most fearful to the sovereign power, was that which 
sprang from the common discoiitent of the nobles and the 
people. A monarch, according to the great imaginative 
philosopher, should be the Jupiter whom Pallas counselled 
to call Briareus, with his hundred arms, to his aid. Sure 
of the good-will of the common people, he was safe. We 
Bee how all this consists with the government of the 
Tudors and the first Stuart ; how strictly it represents the 
attributes of an imperfect civilization; how much re- 
mained to be developed before the more favoured of 
fortune, the more complete in education and intelligence 
of ‘ the comlnonalty,’ could be raised up into a new class. 
The far grander problem of the full development of the 
class lowest in point of wealth and power — of the class 
highest in point of numbers — of the most truly important 
class with reference to the happiness and safety of modern 
societies — this problem is little advanced toward solution 
in oiir own day. It scarcely formed an element in the 
habitual consideration of a legislator thirty years ago. 
And yet the agitation of this class convulsed our whole 
social system at that period. Those struggles were, in 
truth, the- first moving forces of the great changes which 
have since taken place in the political position of the class 
next above the masses; and, aS a natural conseq^ueuce, 
indirectly in their own position. 

Up to the close of 1816, the spirit Of parliamentary 
reform was seldom evoked in the British parliament. 
When the spirit was occasionally raised, upon the pre- 
sentation of some stray petition, it had no alarms for the 
most timid, and very few consolations for the most ardent. 
It was a good quiet Spirit ‘in the cellarage’ — an ‘old 
mole ’ — that called out, in antiquated phrase, about Magna 
Gharta and the Bill of Eights; and the House of Commons 
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listened as to some gabble •\vhicb cor.cornod it not, and 
•went on -^ntb its proper work of "Whig and Tory fence, 
conducted upon tbo most approved principles of the first 
masters of the science. But the ‘worihy pioneer’ got 
above ground in 181G, and, ^yllen be Avas fairly loosened to 
tbo open sky, ho was not quite so tame, and iunocent, and 
stupid a spirit as bis ordinary supporters and bis syste- 
matic revilers bad been in the habit of believing him to bo. 

The House of Commons was not generally popular in 
1816. We have bettor evidence for tbo fact than that of 
the pamphleteering or oratorical champions of reform. 
1\It. Hallam, a CJilra, constitutional Whig of that . day, 
rejoices over tbo defeat of tbo ministry on tbo property- 
tax, chiefly because that decision bad removed ‘ tbo danger 
of increasing tbo odium under Avbicb tlio House of Com- 
mons already labours among a largo class of people, by so 
decidcdlj' resisting tbo rvisbes of tlie nation.’ And yet tbo 
call for parliamcntarj' reforra scorns to have made itself 
vorj’’ feebly beard in tlie Lower House at ibis period. 
With tbo exception of some four or five petitions that 
produced very slight disciission, it would scarcely bo 
thought, from an inspection of tbo i)arliamontary debates, 
that .such a question agitated any part of tbo nation at all. 
On one occasion, in June, some members sjioko very briefly 
upon tbo subject. One complained of tbo aputly with 
which tbo question was regarded in Kngland ; anofber 
(Hr. Bi-ouglmm) mentioned the cause as ‘opposed ly some, 
deserted by others, and espoused by persons wlios(' conduct 
excited no sjuall degree of disgust out of doors.’ But frotu 
this time tbo name of parliamentary reform became, for 
the most part, a name of terror to tbo govonnaent— to tbo 
elevated by r.auk and Avcalfh — to the most influential of 
tbo middlo classes. It became fearful from tbo cans's 
Avbich would liave made it contemptihlo in ordinary times. 
If was ‘espoused by porsouK avIiosc <;oiulnct c.vcitcal no 
small degree of disgust out of div>rs.’ It pass* d away from 
tbo palrouago of a few aristocratic lovt'rs of jHqudarify, fo 
bo advocab.d by writ<'rs of ‘twapeuny trash,’ and to bo 
discussed and organised by ‘Hampden Clubs 'of bunger- 
ing phibuitbr.quHfs and unemployed ‘ Avoaver-lsys.’ 

Hd ns bc'isr the evidenco njKm this matter of u rumarh- 
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similar pressure of suffering. Of tliis fact the sad scones 
at Dundee are a strong and reniarkahle instance. At tlio 
great and populous towns of Xorwich, iffaucliester, Paisley, 
Glasgow, "Wigan, Bolton, Liverpool, and man}*, man}* 
oilicrs, where the people arc sutlcring in a degree tluit 
makes the heart sick ^vithiu one to think of, they have 
had their meetings to petition for reform; tlioy have 
agreed on petitions ; hope has heen left in their Ixisoms . 
they have heen inspired with patience and fortitude ; and 
all is tranquil. But, at Dundee, where a partial meeting 
hud been held early in November, and where a gentleman 
who moved for reform liad heen borne down, there violence 
has broken forth, houses have been plundered, and property 
and life exjjosed to all .sort of perils, and this, too, amongst 
the sober, the sedate, the reflecting, the pnident, the moral 
peo 2 ')le of Scotland.’ 

'j’lio •writings of ‘William Gobhott, at this critical period, 
are certainly amongst tho most valuable of the materials 
for a correct view of tho disturbing elements of our social 
system, and of the circumstances which led to the .sub- 
sequent rej)ressivo policy of the government. Uj) to the 
2nd November 1810, Cobbett’s }Vecl:hj PoJIdcal JRi'riixlo' 
was a imblication, not addressed to tho ‘ cottage hearth.’ Ind. 
to ])ersons who could afford to pay a shilling and a half- 
]ieun 3 ' ■"'eekl}', for a single octavo stami>cd sheet, ])rinted 
in open trqio. llis Avritings, singularl}' ch'ar and nrgu- 
menlntivc, sfi'ong in personalities, earnest, hold, never 
halting between two opinions, jiowerful hejuvnd all unon\'- 
mouH AVriting from their rare imlividnality, would li.avo 
commanded an extensiA'o influence Ainder an)- form of 
publication. Ibit on tho 2nd Novi-mber, whrm iiie entire 
sbeef. Avns dt'vnted to an address ‘ffo tiie .bmrncyue-n and 
Labourers of Bugland, ticotland, nml Indaud.,' L*obb.-ft 
added tlti« nnnouneem'-nt : ‘'I'liis ndilress, j.rinted iipnii 
;in op' n sbeet, Avill bo s-dd by tb>‘ juddisber at 2'1 (ueb, 
and for 1 2s. (Ul. a Imndrod, if a huudtt d aso talen {ogefla r.’ 
On the itlth Noveinb'-i-, Im v.-rote thus; ‘'fise Ji- 


No. 18, Avhieh Avas reiirintcd on un open slu'et, i., ro xd ! 
fn- 2d. bv Tctriii, having been fauid to bo verv U'-ffuI. it. 


is mv intention to e<>ntitU5'* tliut 
ti.e meeting of i s.riiajncj'.l, or 


mode of w\tl\ 

perli.ip! r.ut'd th” rv'-am 
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Klinll liavo uciually taken ])laco jVbat?, events are 

pressing upon ns so fast, that my liegisier, loaded -witli 
more than lialf its amount in stamp, and other expenses 
iucideuhil to tlie stamp, does not move about sufficiently 
swift to do all the good that it might do. I have therefore 
re.solved to make it move swifter.’ lie goes on to say that 
the stamped Jicgisfcr was ‘ rcail in mccting.s of people in 
many towns, and one copy Avas tlius made to convey in- 
formation to scores of peivons; hut that ho finds, in 
])uhlic-hoasos, ‘the hmdlord.s Imvo objected to meetings 
for reading the licgialcr being held at their houses, for 
fear they should lose their licences.’ lie accordingly 
prints the twopenny Jhghlcr. Wo sec, therefore, Avhj’-, at 
the end of 1810, ‘ the Avritings of William Cobbett snddenhj 
became of great authority, and Averc read on nearly oA^ery 
cottage hearth in tlic manufacturing districts.’ XoAX'r 
before had any single Avritor in Kngland AA'iolded such a 
power. The success of this experiment upon tho inthience 
to bo produced by cheap publications Avas siich as to lead 
him to reprint some of the more exciting of his ])roA-ious 
Segisters. That they gaA'o the discontent of tho labouring 
classes a ucav direction, cannot bo doubted ; that they did 
much to I cprcss riot and outrage, may fairly bo conceded. 
His ‘ Letter to the Ludditc.s,’ on the 30th November, is a 
master-piece of reasoning against tho ignorant hostility to 
juacbineiy, and must liaA’o been far more effectual than a 
regiment of dragoons. But that they Avero scatteiing the 
seeds of a greater dauger than, the outrage and iffundor of 
infuriated mobs cannot be denied. Their object Avas 
suddenly to raise up tho great masses of labourers and 
mechanics into actiAx politicians; to render tho most 
impatient and nncontrollable materials of our social system 
the most preponderating — hitherto as imAverless alone as 
the ‘commonalty’ of Bacon, AAdtliont the leading of the 
‘ greater sort.’ The danger Avas CAudent ; tho means of 
repression Avere not so clear. The effect of Cobbett’s 
AAuitings may be estimated by the violence of his oppo- 
nents, as well as the admiration of his disciples. Hrom 
the date of his twopenny Megisters ho was stigmatised as a 
‘firebrand,’ ‘a conYicted incendiary.’ ‘YVhy is it that 
this eouAdeted incendiary, and others of the same stamp, 
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are penuittecl, week aftei* week, to sow tko seeds of 
rekollion, insulting tho government, and defying tlio laws 
of tlio connixy? .... \Ye kavo laNvs to provoni tko 
erposm'o of nnwiiolosomo moat in onr maikei.s. and the 
inixtnro of deleterious drugs in beer. Wo have laws also 
against poisoning tlio minds of tlio people, by exciting 
discontent and disaffection ; wby are not these laws 
rendered effectual, and enforced as well as tho former?’ 
Tho answer is very obvious. The law.s, as they stood at 
tho end of ISIG, when this wa.s Avritton, could not touch 
William Cobbett. Ho knoAv Avell how to manage hi.s 
strength. Ho risked no libels. Ho de.alt with general 
.subjects. Ho called upon tho ])Dople to assemble .and to 
petition. Ho exhorted tho people again.st the use of force. 
Ho KOAvod tho dragon’.s tooth, it is true, but thoy did not 
rise up as armed men. They rose up in tho far more 
dangerous apparition of tho mas.so.s, without property, 
Avithotit education, Avhhout lo.nder.s of any Aveighf or 
re.s])onsibility, demanding tho .supreme legislative power 
— tho power of uniA*er.<al suffrage. 'J’lie idea ccfusod to he 
a theory — it became a tremondou.s reality. 

In the report of the .secret committee of the Hou.^e of 
rommous, pro.sonted on the l‘.Hh J'ebni.ary 1817, the 
Hampden Chih-s arc thns dc.scribed : 

‘Tlio linst thing Avhich has hero forced it.solf u]>on thi ir 
observation is tlio Avidely diffused nnniiication of a system 
of clubs, associated professedly for tho purpo.se of parliu- 
meutary reform, njMut the most extended prhuaplo of 
univemal suffrage and annnal jiarliauunits. Tin -so i-luhs 
in geneml designate iheinselvo.s by th(‘ s.imo nann^ of 
lIunijxH'U CluKs'. On the ]>n>resscd object of flieir institu- 
tion, they niipear to bo in cvunimnur.Ation and lAmneetion 
with tho club of that name in J.ondon. 

‘It appears to b»* pin of the .system of these ohd . to 
promote Jill exteit.simi of clubs of ihe .sinm name and 
mitttri.% so Avijlely as. if |vissil,]i>, to include every vill tg*' 
in the kingdom. Tlio hading memh-is arc active in tie- 
i-iicnlutiou of publications likely to promote flair ebf.!. 
J’etitions, is''vdy prepared, hav*- Isen fut down frci.i 
ilc' niciropeb's' to all rer'ieties su the riuintry di’p- 4 
to rto'ivo tk.'-in. Tiiv coutjumdc'.tion l-tve. -ts tk- ^ 
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cliiljs takes place bj’- the mission of delegates ; delegates 
from these clubs in tlio country have assembled in 
London, and are expected to assemble again early in 
March. Whatever may bo the real objects of those clubs 
in general, your committee have no licsitation in stating, 
from information on u-hich they jdaco full reliance, that 
in far the greater number of tliem, and particularly in 
those ndiich are established in tho great manufacturing 
disti'icts of Lancashire, Leicestershire, Nottinghamshire, 
and Derbysliire, and u-hich me composed of the lou'or order 
of artisans, nothing short of a rovohitiou is the object ox- 
j)ccted and avoved.’ 

Tho clear and honest testimony of Samuel Bamford 
shows that, in this early period qf their history, tho 
ITampden Clubs limited their object to the attainment of 
parliamcntarj’- reform — a sweeping reform, indeed, but not 
what is understood by tho term ‘revolution.’ Bamford 
was secretarj’ to one of these clubs established at Sliddloton 
in 1816. Tho members contributed each a penny a week; 
their numbex'S increased ; and tlioj^ held their meetings in a 
chapel which had been provioirsly occupied by a society of 
Methodists. They were called ‘reformers’ — not radical 
reformers, but simply refoimors. Meetings of delegates 
from other distifcts were held in this chapel ; and on tho 
16th December 1816, they resolved to send out missionaides 
to disseminate the principles of reform. On the 1st of 
January 1817, a meeting of delegates from twenty-one 
petitioning bodies was held at tho Middleton Chapel, 
when resolutions were passed, declaratory of tho right of 
every male, above eighteen years of age, and who paid 
taxes, to vote for the electioxx of members of parliament, 
and that parliaments should bo elected annually. ‘ Such,’ 
he adds, ‘ were the moderate views and wishes of tho re- 
formers of those days, as compared with tho present. . . . 
Some of the nostrum-mongers of tho present day would 
have been made short work of by the reformers of that 
time ,' they would not have been tolerated for more than 
one speech, but handed over to the civil power. It was 
not until we became infested by spies, incendiaries, and 
their dupes — distracting, misleading, and betraying — that 
phj’-sical force was mentioned amongst us. After that, 
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a breacli of order l>y some individiial of warm -tempera- 
ment : lialf-a-dozen would rise to sot him right ; a dozen 
to put them down ; and the vociferation and gesticulation 
would become loud and confounding. The door opens, 
and two persons of middle stature enter; the uproar is 
changed to applause, and a round of huzzas welcome the 
new-comers. A stranger like myself inquiring who is he, 
the foremost and hotter dressed one ’ would ho answered ; 
“ That gentleman is Mr. M''atson the older, who was lately 
charged with high treason, and is now under hail to 
answer an indictment for a misdemeanour in consequence 
of his connection with the late meeting in vSpa-liclds,” 
The person spoken of would ho supposed to ho about fifty 
years of age, with somewhat of a polish in his gait and 
manner, and a degree of respectability and neatness in his 
dress. Ho was educated for a genteel ]irofcssion, that of 
a surgeon ; had practised it, and luul in consequence 
moved in a sphere more high than his present one. Ho 
had probably a better heart than liead; the latter liad 
failed to bear him up in his .‘Jtation, and the ardour of the 
former had just before InuTicd him into transactions from 
the consequences of which ho has not yet. escaped. His 
son at this time was concealed in London, a largo reward 
having been oflered for his approhension. The other man 
was Preston, a co-oporator with Watson, Hooper, and 
others in late Hots. Ho was about middle age ; of ordinary 
appearance, dressed ns an operative, and w,a]k( d with tlio 
help of a stick. T could not but entertain a .slight ful 
opinion of the intellect ami trustwortliiness of these two 
men, when, on a morning or Hvo afterwards, at hre.ilcfa.st 
with me and Mitchell, they mirmted with seeming pride 
and satisfaction their several parts during the riot.s. 
Preston had mriunted a v.-.all of tluj 'Power, and summoned 
the guard to surrender. 'J’lio men gazed at. him — laugh' d ; 
no one fired a sliof — and soon aft< r he fell tiown, <>r wun 
pulled off by his companions, who thought, no doubt, lu.’ 
had acted Axil long enougln’ 

The ‘hito meeting at Spa-fields’ heri' alluded to- fho 
leadeiv of that meeting wlio ItKinn d ujjon ilu- Middh ton 
delegate out of the reeling tohaeco fog of n low fav.-ta — 
were de.'tincd to bc-eomo of lii‘'tonc:u imjaTtmie^’. 'Pin* 
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general liberties of the conntry -were suspended, cHefly 
through, dread of the conspiracies of such men as the 
surgeon ‘with somewhat of a polish in his gait and 
manner,’ and the operative who ‘ walked with the help of 
a stick.’ 

The surgeon and the .operative were leading members 
of a society called the ‘ Spencean Philanthropists.’ They 
derived their name from that of a Mr. Spence, a school- 
master in Yorkshire, who had conceived a plan for making 
the nation happy, by causing all the lands of the country 
to become the property of the state, which state should 
divide all the produce for the support of the people. The 
schoolmaster was an honest enthusiast,, who fearlessly 
submitted his plan to the consideration of all lovers of 
their species, and had the misfortune to be prosecuted for 
its promulgation in 1800. In 1816, ‘Spence’s Plan’ was 
revived, and the Society of Spencean Philanthropists was 
instituted, who held ‘sectional meetings,’ and discussed 
‘ subjects calculated to enlighten the human understand- 
ing.’ This great school of philosophy had its separate 
academies, as London was duly informed by various 
announcements, at ‘ the Cock in Grafton Street, Soho ; ’ 
and ‘the Mulberry Tree, Moorfields;’ and ‘the Nag’s 
Head, Carnaby Market;’ and ‘No. 8, Lumber Street, 
Borough.’ At these temples of benevolence where ‘ every 
individual is admitted, free of expense, who will conduct 
himself with decorum,’ it is not unlikely that some 
esoteric doctrines were canvassed, such as, that ‘ it was an 
easy matter to upset government, if handled in a proper 
manner.’ The committee of the Spenceans openly meddled 
with sundry grave questions besides that of a community 
in land; and amongst other notable projects, petitioned 
parliament to do away with machinery. They had not 
advanced to the more recondite knowledge of the St. 
Simoniens of Prance, nor to that of the disciples of ‘ the 
new social system,’ as expounded by M. Louis Blanc. 
But they had many very pretty theories, all founded upon 
the breaking up of the unequal distribution of individual 
property ; which theories are sometimes produced by the 
philanthropists of our own day as prodigious discoveries. 
Amongst these otherwise harmless fanatics some dangerous 
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government, and were ready with ‘ lives and fortunes ’ to 
put down the revolutionary spirit which they were 
assured was working under the guise of parliamentary 
reform. But, during all this unhappy time, the govern- 
ment had no love from any class — ver.y little respect; 
intense hate from many — slavish fear from more. The 
government was denationalising the people. There was 
no confidence on either side. The wounds of the state 
during the last years of the regency were more severe than 
the wounds of war, and left deeper scars. The foundations 
of the state were loosened ; there was no cohesion in the 
materials out of which the state was built up. The 
government took the fearful course of sowing distrust of 
the poor amongst the rich. The demagogues did their 
own counter-work of exciting hatred of the rich amongst 
the poor. It was a season of reciprocal distrust. ‘ Divide 
and govern ’ may be a safe maxim for subduing a faction ; 
it is the most perilous principle for ruling a nation. 


CHAPTEE VI. 

Algiers — Bombardment — Progress of Social Improvement. 

The attack upon Algiers forms an episode in the history 
of the peace. This terrific assertion of the rights of 
civilised states, as opposed to barbarian violence and 
aggression, was, indeed, a consequence of the peace. The 
pirates of the Mediterranean were nourished in their 
lawless power by the jealousies of the maritime states of 
Europe; and England is perhaps not entirely free from 
the reproach which was raised against her, of having 
truckled to the insolent domination of Algiers and Tunis, 
that she might hold them, like ferocious beasts in her 
leash, ready to let slip upon her maritime enemies. War 
calls forth as many of the selfish as of the heroic passions. 
At any rate, the attitude which England assumed towards 
the Barbary states, at the termination of the war, was 
wholly different from that which she had maintained 
duriirg many years, and under many governments. 
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Avhothcr in orin pence. Our ircniics \viih ilic.so ninfe.s 
liful lioen of longer siniuling limn llioso willi any oilier 
ICnropean power. 'J'ho Iroalies with Algior.‘<, Tunis, and 
Trijioli, dale ns far haeic ns "With tho exceplion 

of one vigorous i-ojirisal for an outrngii njion tlie Ihiglisli 
flag in IGl'o, the grcatefit. nmritiine country in the world 
had. for a century and a half, exchanged conrfe.'^ies with 
tho coi>'air.s, who not only rohlK-d njion the seas, hut 
c-irricd otf the defenceless inhahitauts of tho Italian shores 
to the most fearful and hojioh-ss slavery. With the full 
Icnowledge of the extent of these ntroeities, wo continued, 
up to tho very end of tho war, to treat these piratical 
govomnu'uts with the respect due only to those states 
which suhtnit to the law of nations. Lord Cochrnno 
stated in ]inrlianient in ISIG, that, three or four years 
hefort', tho humiliating duty had heen iinpo.scd upon him 
of carrying rich jirescnt.s from onr government to tho 3)oy 
of Algiers; and it was even assorted, without contradic- 
tion, timt a letter had hcon addrc.s.sed to that chief jiiratc 
hy tho highest authority in our country. All this took 
place witli tho fullest conviction that tho habits of tho 
barbarian govcrnniont.s wore wholly unchanged ; that they 
wore tho same in tho latter days of Goorgo III. as they 
were in tho days of Charles II. ‘ Algiers,’ says a amtor 
of IGSO, ‘is a den of sturdy thieves formed into a body, 
by wliich, after a tumultuary sort, they govern, having 
the grand signior for their protector, who supplies them 
with native ^J,’ur]c.s for their soldiery, which is tho greatest 
part of their militia ; and they, in acknowledgment, lend 
him their ships when his affairs rcqiiiro it. They are 
grown a ricli and powerful peoiilo, and, by a long j)ractico 
of pii-acy, become good seamen ; and, when pressed by onr 
men of war, as of late we have expotiraented, they fight 
and defend themselves like bravo men, inferior, I am 
persuaded, to no people wdiatevcr. They have no com- 
merce, and BO are xvitbout any taste of tho benefits of 
XJeace; whence their life becomes a continual practice 
of robbery, and, like beasts of the desert, they only 
forbear to wrong where hy fear, not honesty, they are 
deterred.’ 

And yet, hoAvever mean we may justly consider this 
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iromoiulotiB firing on Both sirlos continued •witliout inter- 
niifiBion. nnd tho tiring did not coaso altogether until half- 
past eleven. During this ongagoinent of nine hours, the 
allied llcot fired a hundred nnd eighteen tons of gam- 
powder, nnd five hun(b-od tons of shot and shells. Iho 
Algerines exclaimed that hell had opened its jnouth upon 
them through tho English ships. That tho Algerines had 
plied their instruments of destniction with no common 
alacrity is 8u{licicntl3^ sho^Yn hy the fact, that eight hun- 
dred and fifty-two officers and men wore Idlled in tho 
British squadron, and sixty-five in tho Dutch. Lord Ex- 
moxith himself saj-s in his despatch : ‘ There were awful 
moments during the conflict -which I cannot now attempt 
to dcscriho, occasioned hy firing tho ships so near us.’ 
Salamd says that one of tho Algerine frigates which 
was in flames, drifted towards tho Quem Charlotte, within 
about fifty feet of her; hut a hreezo springing up, carried 
tho hurning frigate towards tho town. The .lUgorino 
hattcr-ics around Lord Exinouth’s division -were silenced 
about ten o’clock, and wore in a complete state of niin 
and dilapidation ; hut a fort at tho upper angle of the city 
continued to anno^’- our sliips, whoso firing had almost 
ceased. Tliis was tho moment of tho most serious danger 
to our fleet. Our means of attack were well-nigh ex- 
pended; the upper batteries of tho city could not bo 
reached hy our guns ; tho ships were becalmed. ‘ Provi- 
dence at this interval,’ saj’s Lord Exmouth, * gave to my 
anxious wishes tho usual land wind, common in this baj’’, 
and my expectations were completed. We were all hands 
employed warping and towing off, and hy the help of tho 
light air tho whole wore under sail, and came to anchor 
out of reach of shells about two in the morning, after twelve 
hours’ incessant labour.’ There, when the ships had 
hauled out beyond the reach of danger, a sublime spectacle 
was presented to the wondering eyes of the interpreter, 
who had ventured out of the safety of the cockpit to the 
poop of the Queen Charlotte. Nine Algerine frigates and a 
number of gun-boats were hurning within the bay ; the 
store-houses within the mole were on fire; the blaze 
illumined all tho hay, and showed the to-mi and its 
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environs almost as clear as in tlie daytime; instead of 
■walls the batteries presented nothing to the sight but 
heaps of rubbish; and out of these ruins the Moors and 
Turks -were busily employed in dragging their dead. 
When the fleet had anchored, a stonn arose — not so violent 
as the storm •which here destroyed the mighty fleet of 
Charles Y., and left his magnificent army, which had 
landed to subdue the barbarians, to perish by sword and 
famine — ^but a storm of thunder and lightning which 
filled up the measure of sublimity, at the close of the 
twelve awful hours of battle and slaughter. 

It is unnecessary for us minutely to trace the progress 
of the subsequent negotiations with the humbled and 
sulky Dey. On the morning of the 28th, Lord Exmouth 
■wrote a letter to this chief, who had himself fought with 
courage, in which the same terms of peace were offered as 
on the previous day. ‘If you receive this offer as you 
ought, you will fire three guns,’ -wi’ote Lord Exmouth. 
The three guns were fired, the jOey made apologies, and, 
treaties of peace and amity were finally signed, to be very 
soon again broken. The enduring triumph of this expedi- 
tion was the release, -within three days of the battle, of a 
thousand and eighty-thi-ee Christian slaves, who arrived 
from the interior, and who were immediately conveyed to 
their respective countries. ‘ When I arrived on shore,’ 
says Salame, ‘it was the most pitiful sight to see all those 
poor creature^, in what a horrible state they were ; but it 
is impossible to describe the joy and cheerfulness of them. 
When om’ boats came inside the mole, I wished to receive 
them (the slaves) from the captain of the port by number, 
but could not, because they directly began to push and 
throw themselves into the boats by crowds, ten or twenty, 
jjersons together, so that it was impossible to count them : 
then I told him that we should make an exact list of 
them, in order to know to what number they amounted. 
It was, indeed, a most glorious and an ever-memorably 
merciful act for England, over all Europe, to see these 
poor slaves, when our boats were shoving with them off 
the shore, all at once take off their hats and exclaim in 
Italian : ‘ Yiva il Ee d’lngliterra, il padre eterno ! e ’1 
ammiraglio Inglese che ci ha liberate da questo secondo 
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i^olutioii of lliia grcaf. problem in onr own days ; but wo 
imvc made some slops lowards its attainment. 

'j'lu* revolting crneliy and ibo disgusting absurdity of 
our criminal laws, Ihirty years ago, were in perfect har- 
mony with the .system of police, wliicli bad then arrived 
at its perfection of imbecile wnckedness. The machinery 
for the provontion and detection of crime was exactly 
nccommodafcd to the machinery for its puni.shmont. On 
the drd of April, on tlio mf)lion of lilr. Beniiet, a committee 
of the House of Commons was appointed to inquire into 
tho state of the police of iho metropolis. The committee 
was resumed in 1817 ; and two reports were presented, 
w’hicli wore mnongst the first canscs of the awakening of 
the public mind to a sense of tho frightful evils which 
^\’CYQ existing in wh.'il wo flattered ounsclves to ho tho 
most civilized city in tho world. Twelve years after, a 
committee of tho House of Commons thus described tho 
police system of 1816 and 1817 : ‘ If a foreign jmfst had 
then examined the condition of tho metropolis, as respected 
crime, and tho organisation of its police — and if, without 
tracing the circumstances from which that organisation 
arose, ho had inferred design from tho ends to which it 
appeared to conduce — he might have brought forward 
plausible reasons fox believing tbat it avas craftily framed 
by a body of professional depredators, upon a calculation 
of the best means of obtaining from societ}-, -with security 
to themselves, tho greatest quantity of plunder. He would 
have found the metropolis divided and subdivided into 
potty jurisdictions, each independent of every other, each 
having sufidciontly distinct interests to engender j)erpetual 
jealousies and animosities, and being sufiBciently free from 
any general control to prevent any intercommunity of 
reformation or any unity of action.’ Another committee 
of the House of Commons, reporting in 1833, says of the 
same system ; ‘ The police was roused into earnest action 
only as some flagrant violation of tho public peace, or some 
deep injury to private individuals, impelled it into exer- 
tion ; and security to persons and property was sought to 
be obtained, not by the activity and wholesome vigour of a 
preventive police, which it is a paramount duty of the state 
to provide, but by resorting from time to time, as an 
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occasional increase of the more ■violent hreaches of the 
law demanded it, to the highest and ultimate penalties of 
that law, in the hope of checking the more desperate 
offenders.’ The same report says; ‘Flash-houses were 
then declared to he a necessary part of the police system, 
where known thieves, with the full knowledge of the 
magistrates and public officers, assembled ; until the state, 
or individuals, from the losses they had sustained, or the 
wrongs they had suffered, bid high enough for their 
detection.’ 

Flash-houses, known in the scientific phraseology of the 
police as ‘ flash-cribs,’ ‘ shades,’ and ‘ infernals,’ were filthy 
dens, where thieves and abandoned females were alwa3’^s to 
be found, riotous or drowsy, suiTOunded b}’’ children of all 
ages, qualifying for their degrees in the college of crime. 

‘ There,’ says a Middlesex magistrate, examined before the 
committee of 1816, ‘they (the children) see thieves and 
thief-takers sitting and drinking together on terms of 
good-fellowship ; all they see and hear is calculated to 
make them believe they may rob without fear of punish- 
ment; for in their thoughtless course they do not reflect 
that the forbearance of the officers will continue no longer 
than until they commit a forty-pound crime, when they 
will be sacrificed. A forty-pound crime ! — the phraseology 
is as obsolete as if it were wi-itten in the pedler’s French 
of the rogues of the sixteenth century. A forty-pound 
crime was a crime for whose detection the state ad- 
judged a reward, to be paid on conviction, of forty jjounds ; 
and, as a necessary consequence, the whole race of 
thieves were fostered into a steady advance from small 
offences to great, till they gratefully ventured upon some 
deed of more than common atrocity, which should bestow 
the blood-mone}'- upon the officers of the law who had so 
long petted and protected them. The system received a 
fatal blow in 1816, in the detection of three officers of the 
police, who had actually conspired to induce five men to 
commit a burglary for the purpose of obtaining the 
rewards upon their conviction. The highwaymen who 
infested the suburbs of the metropolis had been eradicated 
, — they belonged to another age. Offences against the 
person were very rarely connected with any offences 
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(loinands of iiuloslrj' "wero confounded. Tlio momliers of 
one class luul infionsibly slid into tlie other. Tlie wages 
of idlenc.Hs and vice, and tho wages of industry and good 
conduct, wore to ho paid out of n common purso; and it is 
not tiieroforo to ho wondered at if tho easier claim upon 
the wages Imd heon generally px'cferred to tho more 
lahorions. 

Jn 1810, tho snm expended for tho relief of tho poor of 
England and Wales amounted to £5,724,839, Tho average 
nnnnal expenditure had gradnall}'- increased from about 
two millions, at tho commencement of tho war, to six or 
seven xnillious at its close. A very largo portion of tho 
money that had boon spent in fostering pauperism during 
tlie war years, by parish allowances in aid of wages, 
represents tho amount of degradation and misery which 
tho lahonrei-s endured, as compared with their unallow- 
anced forefathers. The national debt represents, in a 
great dogi'eo, tho money expended in unprofitable wars, 
tho waste of capital upon objects tliat can only ho justified 
hj' tho last necessity, and which aro tho result of those 
evil passious which tho improved Icuowledgo and xdrtuo 
of manldnd may in time root out. In the same way, had 
tho money expended upon fostering pauperism been 
raised upon loan, wo should have had an amount of some 
two hundred millions, representing, in a like degree, the 
waste of capital expended in dr;yfing up the sources of 
industry’’ and skill, and pajdng tho alms of miserable 
indigence, instead of tho wages of contented labour. It 
is difficult to conceive a more complete state of degrada- 
tion than tho allowanced labourers exhibited in 1816. 
With the feudal servitude had passed away the feudal 
protection. The parish serxdtude imposed the miseries 
and contumelies of slavery, without its exemption from 
immediate care and future responsibility. So far were 
tbe agricultural labourers slaves, that, although they 
could not be actually sold, like ‘ villeins in gross,’ their 
labour was put up by auction to the best bidder by parish 
authorities. ‘ The overseer calls a meeting on Saturday 
evenings, where he puts up each labourer by name to 
auction ; and they have been let generally at from Is. 6d. 
to 2s. per week, and their provisions ; their families being 
supported by the parish.’ When we regard the high 
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price of food in 1816, with the inability of many tenants 
to pay poor-rates, we can scarcely he surprised at these 
harharous attempts to diminish the pressure of the allow- 
ance system. The whole adjustment of the social rela- 
tions between the employer and the labourer, under this 
system, was founded upon injustice and oppression on one 
hand, and fraud and improvidence on the other. The 
farmer refused to employ the labourer till he had reduced 
him, by withholding the employment, to beggary ; robbed 
the labourer of his fair wages, to dole out to him ‘ head- 
money,’ not according to his worth, but his necessities; 
denied employ to the single labourer at all; discharged 
his best workman, with a small family, to take on the 
worst with a large family ; and left his own land un- 
cultivated, that a congregation of worthless idlers might 
be paid upon the pretence of working on the roads, while 
the independent labourer was marked as a fool for 
making any attempt to ‘ earn his bread by the sweat of 
his brow.’ The authorities doled out their allowances 
upon the most partial and despotic system. The squire, 
the clergyman, and the farmer constituted themselves a 
tribunal for the suppression of vice and the encouragement 
of virtue, and they succeeded in producing either despera- 
tion or hypocrisy amongst the entire labouring population. 
If the junta was completed by the addition of a paid 
assistant-overseer, the discrimination was perfect. Squalid 
filth was the test of destitution, and whining gratitude, 
as it was called, for the alms distributed, was the test of 
character. If a labourer with a manly bearing came to 
the overseer, or to the vestry, to remove some sudden 
calamity- — if he asked something to prevent him selling 
his bed — he was insulted. The agonised tear of wounded 
pride might start from the eye, and perhaps the groan of 
suppressed indignation escape from the lips. If the groan 
was heard, that man’s ‘character’ was gone for ever. 
The pretence to discriminate between the good and the 
evU, did much worse for the community than occasional 
injustice. It led away parish functionaries from the real 
object of their appointment — to administer relief to the 
indigent — ^into the belief that they were the great patrons 
of the whole labouring population, who could never go 
VOL. I. I 
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Iho imtiiro of tlioir sfntnfcs, mul tlieir acliiercnce to tho 
objects of tlieir foinulation. An act ivas subsequently 
■I)asso(l. in consequence of the labours of the committee, to 
appoint commissioners to inquire concerning the abuse of 
oluirities connected with education; and by a second act 
the right of inquiry was extended to all charities, tho 
universities and certain great foundation schools excepted. 
Tho education commission was thus merged in the charity 
commission. Of tho great national benefits that resulted 
from that commission no ono can doubt. But it may bo 
doubted whether tho controversial shape which the ques- 
tion of education thus assumed, in 1818, did much to 
advance tho disposition to provide a general system of 
popular instmetion which prevailed in 1816. "^^on Mr*. 
Brougham first obtained his committee, he said, ‘ his pro- 
position was, that a measure for the education of tho jioor 
under parliamentary sanction, and on parliamentary aid, 
should bo tried in London ; for -without a previous experi- 
ment he should not deem it proper to bring forward any 
general measure. But if the experiment should be found 
to succeed in London, ho would then recommend tho exten- 
sion of the plan to other great towns,’ This plan -was 
never cai-ried out, nor further proiiosed. "When 3\Ir. Broug- 
ham presented his first report, there was unanimity and 
even cordiality in its reception by the House of Commons. 
Mr. Canning declared that ‘he should contribute all his 
assistance to the object of the report, satisfied that the 
foundation of good order in society was good morals, and 
that the foundation of good morals was education.’ 

^Vhat was the temper of tho House and of the country 
in 1818 is strildngly exhibited in a speech of Mr. Broug- 
ham’s in 1835: ‘In tho j’-ear 1818 tho labours of the 
education committee of the House of Commons — ^labours 
to which no man can attach too high a value — were made 
the subject of great controversy ; a controversj' as fierce 
and uncompromising as almost any that ever raged, and 
to which I only refer as affording another reason for tho 
hope I so fondly cherish, that though now, perhaps, in a 
minority upon this, as upon many other questions here 
debated, I yet may ultimately find myself with scarcely 
an antagonist. That bitter controversy is at an end — ^the 
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lieats wliicli it kindled are extin gnislied — the mattoi- 
that engendered ihoso lieats finds equal acceptance with 
all parties. Those arc now still, or assenting, or even 
supporting me, who then thought that I was sowing 
broadcast the seeds of revolution, and who scniplod not 
to accuse mo as aiming at the “ dictatorshijV’ hy under- 
mining the foundations of all property. Those who once 
held that the education committee was piilling down the 
church, hy pulling down the tinivcrsitics and the great 
schools — that my onlj’- design could ho to raise some 
strange edifice of power upon the ruins of all our institur 
tions, ecclesiastical and civil — ^liavo long ceased to utter 
oven a whisper against whatever was tlien accomplished 
and have hecomo my active coadjutors ever since. Nay, 
the voiy histmy of that fierce contention is forgotten. 
Thei'o are few now aware of a controversy’’ having over 
existed, which, a few years hack, agitated all men all over 
the country ; and the measures I then projiounded among 
xevilings and execrations, have long since hccomo the law 
of the land, I douht whether, at tliis moment, there are 
above some half-dozen of your lordships who recollect any- 
thing about a warfare which for months raged with un- 
abated fury, both within the Avails of the universities and 
witheut — which seemed to absorb all men’s attention, and 
to make one class apprehend the utter destruction of our 
political system, Avhile it filled others Avith alarm lest a 
stop should bo put to the advancement of the human mind. 
That all those Auolent animosities should have passed 
aAvay, and that all those alarms be now sunk in oblivion, 
affords a memorable instance of the strange aberrations — 
I will not say of public opinion, but — of party feeling, in 
Avhich the history of controversy so largely abounds. I 
have chiefly dwelt upon it to shoAv Avhy I again trust that 
I may outlive the storms which still are gathering round 
those who devote themselves rather to the improvement of 
their fellow-creatures than the service of a faction,’ From 
some unhappy prejudice, from apathy, or from eowardiee, 
the edueation of the people made small legislative pro- 
gress for twenty years. Perhaps the old fable of the sun 
and the wind, experimenting upon the removal of the 
traveller’s cloak, may afford us some solution of this 
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for tho ncqniosccnco of the United States. President 
Adams demurred and delayed; hut tho fichemo was not 
ifiven u}i; and wo find it laid nfrc.sh heforo tho Addington 
iulministraiion in 1801. 

Wifhin tliis o.ahinci, tho schemes of government for tho 
now states wore discussed, and tho military movements 
jirrangod for tlio onthrealr, when the Peaco of Amiens 
again suspended tho subject. When war hrolco out afresh, 
and it was scon that Spain would go witli France, tho 
preparations wore resumed, now onco more under Mr. 
Pitt. Lord Molvillo and Sir Homo Popham wore in full 
communication with Miranda, wlicn the tliird coalition, 
on which hir. Pitt stahed tho last hopes of his hopeful 
life, was fonned; and it was confidently expected that 
Napoleon would he put dovni from that quarter. Tho 
secret of tho American enterprise had oozed ont heforo 
this time. It, no donht, gave Napoleon a now hold on 
tho Spanish Boruhons. It was discussed in both their 
coiu'ts; and also among tho allies, now gathering in 
Gorman}'. I\Iii-anda proceeded to tho United States, to 
organise there his revolntionaiy plans, in full reliance on 
British aid from Ti-inidad. This aid ho received, in tho 
form of ships of war and small vessels, which wore to 
support him in an jnvadiug expedition ; hut suddenly, in 
the summer of 180G, ho was warned to expect no more 
active assistance, hut only protection from tho enemy. 
Tho reason of this change was that Mr. Pitt was dead, 
and Lord Grenville in power. 

It appears remarkahlo that the Tory governments, which 
had regarded with no good-will the independence of the 
United States, should he the supporters of the revolutionary 
party in South America, and soon afterwards in Spain ; 
while the "Whigs were those who disappointed Miranda, 
and groaned over the Peninsular war as dolefully as over 
the j^nerican war of 1812. It was said at the time that 
it was at the desire of Eussia that Fox drew hack from 
the South American cause. However that might he, all 
the party prepossessions of the Whigs were against the 
cause of independence. They had seen South America 
played off against the Noi*th in onr American war ; and 
they had seen Pitt plant his hopes on the South American 
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provinces in tlio conti)ienlal war whioli tlioy disapproved. 
So, as soon as tlao CTrouvillo ministry canio into jiowor, it 
looked coldly on tlio proteges of its predecessors. 

If tko Grenvillo ministry would not, liolp South America 
to free itself, it contemplated the sulpugation of that 
continent. Sir Uome Popham’s expedition from the Capo 
against Buenos Ayres was, as has been related, his own 
scheme altogether. Tie could plead no authorisation from 
the govenimcnt at home. But, as wo have seen, the 
government at homo adopted his scheme, and proceeded 
upon his beginning.s'. Wo remember Sir S. Auchmuty’.s 
expedition to IMonte Video, and General Crawfurd’s to 
Chili ; the last being tunied from its traok to aflbrd aid 
to the unhappy General Whitelockc in his attack on 
Buenos Ajmes. Wo haA-e a letfer from Mr. "Windham, 
then secretary at Avar — a ‘most secret’ letter to General 
Crawfurd — which desires that officer to keep doAvn, by all 
means whatever, the insurrectionary spirit in the South 
American provinces, and to presorAm the old methods of 
government, merely transferring the allegiance and 
obedience of the people from the King of Spain to the 
King of Great Britain. Mr. Windham and his colleagues 
left, as one of their disastroAis beqtiests, the Buenos Ayres 
expedition ; and the next cabinet Avas that of the Duke of 
Portland. 

The Portland cabinet recurred to the Pitt and Adding- 
ton policy. Every effort was made, that so weak a 
government could make, to afford assistance to the South 
American patriots. It is believed that, when the harbour 
of Cork was filling with transports, in the summer of 
1808, and Avhen Sir Arthur Wellesley was preparing for 
foreign service, everybody Avas looking across the Atlantic 
for the battle-field. To Sir Arthur’s Indian wars would 
noAv have succeeded American victories, if the sudden 
uprising of Spain against Napoleon had not called the 
British general and his forces to the Peninsula, If 
Wellesley had gone to South America, the independence 
of the colonies there would have presently followed ; but 
they were far from being forsaken, or from feeling them- 
selves left in the lurch, by the scone of the struggle being 
fixed in Europe. Prom the moment that the army of 
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CiiracAS. Tlio constitution mainly resombled that of the 
United States, oscopt that thoro woro threo oxecutivo 
chiefs instead of one, and that the Eoman Catholic religion 
-n-as established ; provision being made that no foreigners 
should bo permitted to reside in the country, unless they 
Tes]>octcd its established faith. 

It scorns to liavo occurred to few or none of the parties 
concomod in these South American revolutions, to inquire 
■whether the people were fit for solf-govornmont, or com- 
petent to settle how they would bo governed. The old 
colonial rule was indefensible on every ground, and in- 
tolerable to the people. But it was a long step to take at 
once from that system to a constitution like that of the 
United States. Hero were mixed races and severed fac- 
tions, burning with jealousy, revenge, ambition, and every 
other evil passion : hero was a total popular ignorance of 
tie very meaning of law and government ; here were habits 
of disorder, in alternation and reaction with tjTannical 
coercion : and hero was an exclusive religion, sunk to the 
lowest point of superstition, by which the whole mind of 
the country was either subordinated to the most ignorant 
of priesthoods, or in a state of conscious impiety in the act 
of resistance. It appears strange that any enlightened 
person should have supposed that such a constitution as 
that of the United States could work well in Venezuela, on 
the instant of its severance from Spain, and -with a Spanish 
priesthood spread over the whole province. 

In July 1811, as has been related, the constitution was 
proclaimed. Uor a while all went well. The army w^as 
steady, commerce flourished, the jjeople were contented. 
Throughout the autumn everybody was in spirits, unless 
it were that the agriculturists had some apprehensions of 
a dry season. In December the earth began to tremble, 
and the courage of the people was somewhat shaken. As 
the weeks went on, not a drop of rain fell within more 
than 300 miles from the capital. On Holy Thursday, the 
26th of March 1812, almost the entire population was to 
be in the churches ; and if no rain fell before that day, 
the whole people would pray, as with one voice, for rain. 
The sky remained cloudless, and on the great day the heat 
was excessive. At a few minutes after four, when the 
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chiirclics -woro crowded, the Tjolls clanged of tlioir own 
accord ; tlio pavement heaved under the people’s foot, tho 
steeples toppled and fell. Thoro Avoro two earthquakes at 
once ; that is, tho movements of the ground crossed each 
other. Nothing could stand this. Tlio city of Caracas 
was almost cntirel}’' OA^orthroAvn, and much of it huried. 
The clear moon of that night, Avhich shono hrilliantly 
when tho dust had subsided, lighted up as dreary a scone 
as tho earth over presented. No food was to bo had ; tho 
conduit pipes Avero snapped and cnishcd, and tho springs 
choked up, and not a drop could bo obtained for tho dying 
AA'ho groaned out their entreaties for Avator. As tho dead 
could not bo buried, thej’ Avero burned; and tho yellow 
fires gleamed for many nights in tho moonlight. Tho 
guilty confessed their sins aloud in tho public Avays ; tho 
licentious hastened to marry those Avhom they had seduced, 
and to acknowledge their illcgitimato children; mon of 
good fame aA'OAved former frauds, and made restitution ; 
enemies wero reconciled. Such Avero tho spectacles scon 
amidst the moral monstrosities Avhich are ahvays Avitnessod 
in such crises of panic and stiffering, Avhon tho brutal and 
reckless como out into tho light. Tho priests said that 
these acts of penitence and reparation woro avoU, as far as 
they Avent, but they Avero not enough, Tho earthquake 
Avas a retributive infliction for tho general sin of tho 
community in sotting up a constitution for itself. Tlio 
Holy Thursday procession of tAvo years before had been 
the occasion of tlio first talk of tho now constitution ; and 
here, on the same liigh festival, Avas tho sign of tho dis- 
pleasure of Heaven. Aided by other influences, the event, 
and this preaching on it, availed to ovorthroAv tho iioaa'’ 
liberties of Venezuela. The Spanish troops pushed tho 
advantage given by tho panic of tho people. Whole bodies 
of tho patriot army Avent over to thorn. BoliAmr failed to 
hold a fortress against; them ; and in July, Miranda agreed 
to a treaty Avhich introduced tho new Spanish constitution, 
in^ the place of that of A^enezuola. This was tho end of 
Miranda’s career. The old patriot was seized in his bed 
by a party of political foes, of Avhom BoliA'ar Avas one, and 
put in irons, with the knowledge of tho Spanish general, 
Avho took no pains to help him. After some months’ 
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iinpnVonincnl i)i irons, 3io w.ns sont to Spain, wlioro ho 
flied in oloso capfivit}’ in 1810. 

Jl is plain that ilicrc %vas no political enlightenmont in 
Vencznoia wliicli conM secure .any stability. Tlio counirj' 
clinugetl hands nioro than once, and "vvas cnielly ravaged 
bv each ]iarty in turn. BoHvnr, as dictator, avas dread- 
fnll}' adndictivo; and n’hon ho find Jus party iroro driven 
mit of tlio country, and the patriots conipletelj’’ limnbled, 
biy the end of 1814, the Spanish nilo was a mere system 
of barbarian pillage and oppression. During 1815 the 
patriots were quiet. In ISlb, Bolivar and some comrades, 
driven ont of Iscw Grenada, -vvero joined by volunteers 
from Great Britain and other European countries, and 
made an atteiniJt at invasion, which was nnsnccessful at 
the time. The struggle, which proved successful at last, 
was hogi7n, rnth similar assistance, in January 1817. 
The Gontlict was maintained till 1823, when the last of 
the Spanish troops left the country. In 1819, Bolivar 
Jiad freed Eew Grenada; .and the two states were now 
united for a few years, till the inconvenience of their 
junction was found to outweigh its advantages. This is 
looking forward a little. In 1816, when, as wo have seen, 
hlexico .and New Grenada were humbled under the foot 
of the restored Eerdinand, Yenezuela was in no bettor 
condition. 

We mnst now see how matters stood in La Plata. 

When the news arrived there of the French invasion of 
Spain, the viceroy of Bio do la Plata was the General 
Liniei'es to whom Whitelocke had submitted tbo year 
before. Linieres was a Frenclnnan, and in the interest of 
Napoleon ; but he was soon superseded by a governor in' 
the Spanish interest. He was .afterwards executed, having 
been taken in arms against the patriot cause, which w.as, 
for a time, uppermost in 1810. After some vicissitudes, 
the Spanish flag was abolished in 1813, and coins were, 
for the first time, strack with the r6public,an arms. Then 
followed a succession of Directors, whose presidency would, 
it was hoped, still the vibration of the passions.’ Their 
short terms of office seem to show, however, that the 
passions were still vibrating very strongly. In March 
1816, the state of Bio de la Plata prochaimed, by the 
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mouth of its congress, its declaration of independence. 
General Pueyrredon u’-as made the supreme Director. 
Here is one great state whieh was not under the foot of 
the restored Ferdinand in 1816. 

The province of Paraguaj'- managed matters very quietly. 
The people drove out the Spanish force sent against them 
when all La Plata was in commotion. In 1811, they 
deposed the Spanish government, and set up a junta, with 
Dr. Francia as secretary. In 1813, he was called consul; 
and in 1814, Dictator of Paraguay; and so he remained 
tin his death in 1840 — keeping his state independent at 
once of Buenos Ayres and of Spain, hut under an excessive 
despotism from himself. 

Chili accompanied the fortunes of La Plata. The 
Spanish authorities were early deposed; hut the usual 
intrigues and factions among the patriots followed, and 
gave occasion for the Spanish forces, who were strong in 
Upper Peni, to come down, and attempt to regain the 
province. The Carreras wei’e then at the head of the 
provincial affairs; and next, the well-lcnown O’Higgins 
was made commander-in-chief. He so far reduced the 
Spaniards that a treaty, advantageous to Chili, was pre- 
pared under the mediation of a British officer then on the 
spot — Captain HiUyar. But the viceroy of Peru drew 
hack from his promise to ratify the treaty ; and war began 
again. The Spaniards conquered, and remained supreme 
in Chili from 1814 to 1816. La Plata could not acquiesce 
in this subjugation of the bordering province, though the 
mighty Andes rose between. General San Martin, who 
had been laid aside by sickness, recovered his health and 
energy, and made a wonderful passage of the mountain- 
chain in the month of January i817. His little army 
crossed five ridges, terrible with ice and snow, besides 
many smaller ones — mules and horses, and even men, 
dropping dead in the cold. At the end of a fortnight, he 
was in fighting order on the other side. On the 12th of 
February, he gained a victory which secured the freedom 
of Chili. 

In 1816, therefoi'e, the Spanish rule was subsisting in 
Mexico, New Grenada, Venezuela, and Peru — all northern 
provinces. The great empire of Brazil was rising in its 
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forfinics, under tlio advantages of tho royal residonce — of 
if.*? being inado, in fact, tbo Portngneso oinpiro from 1807, 
Jf bad fint out a iiand to keep qniot the little province of 
ITruguaj’, at its southern extremity. Tho provinces which 
had dcclnred their independence, and wliich wore concluded 
to hn^'o republican tendencies and intentions, were La 
i’lata and Cliili. All the wmrld Icnow that this was no 
permanent settlement. Tho noi-thorn provinces would not 
3 -oraaiu tranquil tinder tho old colonial rule ; and it was 
not probable that Spain would acquiesce in tho indepen- 
dence of tho southcni states. It was a matter, not only of 
curiosity and interest what would happen next, but of 
.serious political importance to tho govommonts of Europe. 
Some of them, and Great Britain for one, must take some 
part in promoting or opposing tho indoj)endenco of tho 
Spanish colonics of South America ; and no British states- 
man was likol}' to forgot that assurance of 3Mr. Pitt, in 
1790, which was always in Canning’s mind — ^that the 
scheme of emancipating South America was one which 
would not bo lost sight of, but would infallibly engage 
the attention of every minister of our country 


CHAPTER IX. 

Opening of Parliament — Outrage on the Prince-regent — Alarm — 
Reports of Secret Committees — ^March of the Blanketeers — ^Derby 
Insurrection. 

On the 28th of January, the prince-regent opened the fifth 
session of the existing parliament. The speech from tho 
throne contained the following passage : ‘ In considering 
our internal situation you udll, I doubt not, feel a just 
indignation at the attempts which have been made to 
take advantage of the distresses of the country, for the 
purpose of exciting a spiiit of sedition and violence. I 
am too well convinced of the loyalty and good sense of the 
great body of His Majesty’s subjects, to believe tliem 
capable of being perverted by the arts which are employed 
to seduce them ; but I am deternained to omit no precau- 
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of Bttcli a jiersouage/ Wifli a real admiration of many 
puinls in tho cli;iraotor of this ‘ iicrsonagc,’ wo cannot but 
rc’-nnl iho jicriod in which he was a moro gleaner in tho 
liarvo.si of alarm as tho least creditable portion of his life, 
lie liad been cxclndcd from power for throe years. Uo 
returned to joalons colleagues and to bitter rivals. Ho 
could not exist out of tho circle of party. Eather than 
noi' win tho equivocal honours of a partisan, ho was con- 
tent to bo a tool. ^V]lcn Canning, on tho second night of 
tlio debate on tho address, denied that tho existing state 
of the roprcscuiation was a grievance; when ho said: ‘I 
deny the assumption that tho House of Commons, as it 
stands, is not, to all practical purposes, an adequate repre- 
sentation of tho pcoplo; I deny tliat it requires any 
amendment or alteration ; ’ ho spoke, we have no doubt, 
his honest convictions. But when ho attempted, as ho 
did in tho same speech, to confound tho most moderate 
projects of reform with tho doctrines of universal suffrage 
and annual parliaments, and mixed up tho whole body of 
propounders of these doctrines with the mad fanatics 
called Sponccans, we lament to see a great mind prostitut- 
ing its talents to such dishonest advocacy. He was thrust 
forward to play a part, and ho so played it that ho brought 
down his fiiio genius to tho level of those under whom ho 
served. But tho policy was successful. It was in pre- 
paration for tho message of tho 3rd of February, that tho 
prince-regent had given orders that there bo laid before 
tho Houses, 'papers containing infonnation respecting 
certain practices, meetings, and combinations in tho 
metropolis, and in different parts of tho kingdom, 
dently calculated to endanger tho public tranquillity, to 
alienate the affections of His Slajesty’s subjects from His 
Majesty’s person and government, and to bring into hatred 
and contempt the whole system of our laws and institu- 
tions.’ In moving tho order of the day for tho considera- 
tion of this message, Lord Sidmonth, in the Hotise of 
Lords, afiSrmed that the communication, was in no degree 
founded on, or connected with, the outrage upon t])o 
prince-regent on the fii’st day of the session. And yet tho 
House of Lords saw the attack upon the prince-regent as 
‘ an additional and melancholy proof of the efficacy of this 
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system [tlio sj'stem complained of in the message] to 
desh'oy sU rcrorencG for authority.' It is diSloult to 
imagine tliat so serious a charge against a large portion of 
the people, as that made in the message of the 3rd of 
Ifehruary, should have heen so lightly passed over in the 
royal speech of the 28th of Januaiy, had not some new 
circumstances arisen to wan-ant the coui’se which the 
govemment was now talcing. Was it that the fears of 
the illustrious personage who had heard the upbraiding 
groans of the multitude, and had sustained a rude insult 
from some reckless hand, had urged his ministers upon 
the career which they were now entering, of exaggerating 
discontents, of tempting di.strcss into sedition, of sowing 
suspicion of the poor in the minds of the rich, of confound- 
ing the reformer and the anarchist in one general hatred ? 
One of the keenest of political reasoners speaks of sovereigns, 
who, ‘ neglecting all virtuous actions, began to believe that 
princes were exalted for no other end but to discriminate 
themselves from their subjects by their pomp, luxury, and 
all other effeminate qualities ; by which means they fell 
into^ the hatred of the people, and by consequence became 
afraid of them, and that fear increasing, they began to 
meditate revenge.’ Up to a certain point, we are con- 
strained to believe that this temper was something akin 
to that of the regent in those unhappy days. It is well 
that the genius of our constitution rendered this temper 
comparatively powerless. 

The message of the prince-regent of the 3d of February 
was referred to a secret committee in each House, and 
these committees made their reports on the 18th and 19th 
of the same month. We have already noticed that portion 
of the report of the Lords which describes ‘ the traitorous 
conspiracy,’ which was developed in the riot at Spa-fields. 
One third of the report is devoted to a narrative of this 
riot, and the designs of its miserable abettors, in terms of 
the most fearful solemnity. Not Cicero’s denunciations 
of Catiline are more horror-stirring. The report then 
proceeds to detail the general state of the country. ‘ It 
appears clearly that the object is, by means of societies or 
clubs, established, or to be established, in all parts of 
Great Britain, under ^pretence of parliamentary reform, to 
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jjifcct Iho minds of all classes of tlie commtmity, and 
jiartictilarly of those whoso situation most exposes thorn to 
such impressions, with a spirit of discontent and disaffec- 
tion, of insubordination, and contempt of all law, religion, 
and morality, and to hold out to them tlio plunder of all 
property’ as the main object of their efforts, and the 
restoration of their natural rights ; and no endeavours are 
omitted to prepare thorn to take up arms on tho first 
signal for accomplishing their designs.’ . . . ‘ Tho country 
societies arc principally to bo found in, and in tho 
jieighhourhood of Leicester, Loughborough, Nottingham, 
Mansfield, Dcrb}', Shefiiold, Blackburn, Manebester, Bir- 
miugbam, and Norwicb, and in Glasgow and its vicinity ; 
but tboy extend and arc spreading in some parts of tho 
country' to almost every village.’ The report finally calls 
for ‘ further provision for the preservation of the public 

J 'lenco, and for tbo protection of interests in which the 
lappincss of every class of the community is dee2>ly and 
equally involved.’ Tho report of the House of Commons 
begins with tbo Spencean societies, and goes on to describe, 
at greater length than that of the Lords, the Spa-fields 
conspirac3\ The Hampden Clubs are most emphatically 
denounced as aiming at ‘ nothing short of a revolution.’ 
Tbo report of tbo Commons thus concludes : * Your com- 
mittee cannot contemjolato the activity and arts of the 
leaders in this conspiracy, and tho numbers whom they 
have alread}^ seduced and may seduce; the oaths hy 
which man}' of them are hoxmd together; the means 
suggested and prepared for the forcible attainment of 
their objects ; the nature of the objects themselves, which 
are not only tho overthrow of all the political institutions 
of tho kingdom, hut also such a subversion of the rights 
and principles of property as must necessarily lead to 
general confusion, plunder, and bloodshed ; without sub- 
mitting to the most serious attention of the House the 
dangers which exist, and which the utmost vigilance of 
government, under the existing laws, has been found 
inadequate to prevent.’ Looking at these reports in 
connection ■ndth the facts which were subsequently 
brought to light, tmder the most solemn judicial in- 
vestigations conducted in, the spirit of the constitution, and 
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inulor ills' cxir.i-jiuiu'!:*! wliirli -won' jrrnniM f<jr{lio 

»lelAciioi) i.'.i'l pniii'.lnin’tit of pnlt, \\v juu.'.t oitlior como 
i<' ilio otnu'liiMtiU flint tin* <viiiin)i{(tc': v.vn' ilu' dnp'js of 
liliiii! or wirki-4 juforisu ni, cr wen' io nrrivo ai. a 

i-cixind jiulpiirSit ut* n tls" fio't*! in ilu'in, or 

won.' Hut tmwjrii;!;' i.> » a jirinif’ which would Icavo 
parlinnu nf for an indi fuiito tiim* tn iti; ordinary tilrug^h-H 
for ihc of pariii'ulnr c1:o to the comparativo 

lu'ploc't ('f ills' wclf.iri’ tsf tin' jrrc.ii K^dy of Ih" I'coplc. 
Hut. unthr the intluciu'" <sf th' m- rs-purif-', it would have 
Hen sjujv '^‘<i^h• *•> havo In. id" .'.uch a r«"'i':t:in(X’ to the 
gswvrnnuuit :i'-‘ v.Muld hav,* }si.'’., jil' •! tlio onaclnicnt of 
J'irinp'Ut nn-iB'uri'. ois" of which \\a'! df-s-ldcdly unron- 
ftitutional. r.lU.K v.‘i ix’ hrvUiph: in and p.o-'.’il hy hirpo 
llsfsjorilis., 0 , to jtuard aijainti aial av< rt th" dalip-ft: wliich 
hnd Wn r> alanninyly pr. nlaiinud. 'J'hc Tint of the"' 
rtiK’V,vd the act tor the jsis'Vcntion ami puniahment. <if 
attcinpifi io ‘■.'sutcc f sMl'-n; an*! laihuu fri<:ii their alle- 
giance; th*.' .‘'Cond ext< n<hd V> th«' prince-regont all the 
f'fifepiard.x agaiu'-l tre o oiiahh' utt''iiii>ti> v,'hich f."eun' the 
actual .'■sivtrcign : the third wa;; fstr tlm j'rcvention of 
reditious iiuetluga. 'i'h" layt (>f the futir wa.*! tho lao.st. 
dangc-rou.s and tlm !cn>.l called for. Jt ptvc to tin' ('.xcculivo 
power the fearful right of iijiprir'smnent without trial. 
In common jeulamv-, the 1 lain an f'orjum Act was mik- 
pended, under ‘ .An .Act to einpsiwor lli.n .Mujenty to Kceuro 
and detain huch per.-om; an lli.n Majesty hIuiII auspoct arc 
conspiring against Ids jwr.'-<tn and gsivcrntnonl.’ 'J'hu 
snsponbifjn v.ui'?, however, in thia inslanco, limited to Iho 
ensuing iKtof.Tuly. 

The ITabcas Corjum Su.spcn.'don Act was pa.nsed on tlio 
3rd of March; the hill for restraining seditious incotings 
did not become law till the 2n(h of March. AVithin a 
week after the pas.sing of the act for iniprisonmcnl. •with- 
out trial, and lieforo tho inagistratcs laid received any 
acce.ssion to their power as tx)1ho dispor-sion of tnmulinouB 
assomhlic.s, an occurrence took placo at IMancho.sfor, ■winch 
was at oncG ovidonco of tlio agitated condition of distressed 
multitudes in tho manufacturing districts, and of tho 
extremo weaknc.ss of thoir purposes. Tin's was tho famous 
marcli of tho Blankoteors. And j'ot, when tho ronowed 
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puspoRsion of llio Habeas Corpus Act was proposed in 
.Inno, tlio report of tbo sccrot cominittco entered into 
jninuto detail of this senseless project, as one of tbo 
arguments for tamiicring again with the liberties of tbo 
wIjoIo Itingdom. A plain and honest account of tins 
affair is given by Samuel Bamford. According to bis 
narrative, WiUinm Benbow, the shoemaker, had taken a 
great share in getting up and aiTanging a vast 'meeting, 
subsequently called the Blanket Mooting, for the purpose 
of marching to London to petition the prince-regent in 
person. Bamford himself wholl}’- condemned the measure. 
Ho deprecated the blind zpal of those who had. 25roposed 
it ; ho believed they were instigated by those who would 
betray them, Uj) to this time the maxim of the reformers 
had been : * Hold fast by the laws.’ How doctrines now 
began to bo broached, w'hich, if not in direct violation of 
the law, wore ill-disguised subterfuges for its evasion. 
The Blanket Meeting, however, took place in St. Peter’s 
Field at Manchester. It consisted, according to Bamford, 
of four or five thousand operatives— according to tbe 
second report of the Lords’ secret committee, of ten or 
twelve thoirsand. ‘ blany of the individuals,’ says Bamford, 
‘wore obseiwed to have blankets, rugs, or largo coats, 
rolled up and tied Imapsack-lilco on their backs; some 
carried bundles under their arms; some had papers, 
supposed to bo petitions, rolled up ; and some had stout 
walldng-sticks.’ The magistrates came upon the field and 
read the riot act; the meeting was dispersed by tbo 
military and constables; three hundred commenced a 
straggling march, followed by a body of yeomaniy, and 
a hundred and eighty reached Macclesfield at nine o’clock 
at night. Some -were apprehended, some lay in the fields. 
The next morning the numbers had almost melted away ; 

‘ about a score arrived at Leek, and six only were known 
to pass Ashbourne Bridge.’ More terrible events, how- 
ever, were in preparation. According to the second 
report of the Lords’ secret committee : ‘ it was on tbe 
night of the 30th of March xhat a general insurrection 
was intended to have commenced at Manchester. Tbe 
magistrates were to be seized ; the prisoners were to be 
liberated ; the soldiers were either to be surprised in tbeir 
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barracks, or a certain number of factories were to be set 
on fire, for the purpose of drawing tbe soldiers out 'of 
Iboir barracks, of wbicb a party stationed near tbem for 
that object were then to take possession, with a view of 
seizing the magazine.’ .... ‘This atrocious conspiracy 
was detected by the vigilance of tho magistrates, and 
defeated bj’’ the apprehension and confinement of some of 
the ringleaders a few days before the period fixed for its 
execution.’ Bamford records, that on the day after the 
Blanket Meeting, ‘ a man dressed much like a dyer ’ came 
to him at Middleton, ‘ to propose that in consequence of 
the treatment which the Blanketeers had received at the 
meeting and afterwards, “a Moscow of'- Manchester” 
should take place that verj' night.’ Bamford and his 
friends dismissed him with the assurance that he was the 
dupe of some designing villain. Tho scheme which this 
dupe or scoundrel proiDoimded was exactly that described 
in the Lords’ report. But there were men who did not 
receive this proposal with disgust and suspicion, as those 
of Middleton did. The avowed reform-leaders — delegates 
and Hampden-olub men — were under perpetual terror. 
Some wandered from their homes in dread of imprison- 
ment ; others were seized in the bosom of their families. 
Public meetings were at an end. The fears and passions 
of large bodies of men had no safety-valve. ‘Open 
meetings thus being suspended, secret ones ensued ; they 
were originated at Manchester, and assembled rmder 
various pretexts. . . . Their real purpose, divulged only 
to the initiated, was to carry into effect the night-attack on 
Manchester, the attempt at which had before failed for 
want of an'angement and co-operation.’ A little while 
after' this ‘ Moscow ’ proposal, a co-delegate came to 
Bamford, to propose the assassination of all the ministers. 
We know that this scheme smouldered for several years. 

‘ The fact was,’ says Bamford, ‘ this unfortunate person, 
in the confidence of an unsuspecting mind, as I believe, 
had during one of his visits to London formed a connec- 
tion with Oliver, the spy — ^whioh’ connection, during 
several succeeding months, gave a new impulse to secret 
meetings and plots in various parts of Lancashire, York- 
shire, and Derbyshire; and ended in the tragedy of 
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Bmndrofli, Ludlow, and Tumor, at Derby.’ The com’so 
of tin’s tragedy wo liavo now to rocorint. It is the only 
0110 of tlio insniTCclionary niovomonts of the manufactur- 
ing disti’icts, in 1817, that has loft any traces of judicial 
investigation, with tho exception of proceedings at York, 
nt %rhich all the state-prisoners wmro discharged by tho 
grand jury, or acquitted upon trial. All tho persons 
connected with tho Blanket expedition, and tho expected 
risings at kfauchestor, wore discharged before trial, 

Tlio midland counties of Nottingham, Leicester, and 
Derby, had been in a disturbed state for several years. 
Tho iiabit of daring outrage was familiar to largo numbers 
of tho manufactiuing population. ^Vo have already 
oxliibited that course of ignorant and brutal violence, 
laiown as Lriddism. On tho 23rd of July 1817, Mr. 
Ponsonby described this system, as one that had not 
originated in political principles; but ho expressed his 
belief that those who had been trained to mischief by its 
laws had mixed themselves vdth those who had political 
objects in view, and that from them had proceeded some 
of tho most atrocious suggestions for tho disturbance of 
tho public peace. At tho Leicester assizes on tho 1st of 
April, eight men were tried and convicted of the most 
daring outrages at Loughborough, and six of these 
offenders wore executed on tho 17th of tho same month. 
There was not tho slightest attempt at this trial to connect 
tho crimes of these men with any political opinions. But 
amongst a population that for four years had witnessed 
tho night-attacks of armed men upon machinery, and with 
whom some of tho leaders of such organised attacks wore 
in habitual intercourse, it is manifest that the materials 
for political insurrection were abundantly accumulated. 
It was not tho part of a wise and humane government to 
permit tho feeblest spark of excitement from without to 
approach these inflammable materials. We do not tliink 
that the facts which time has revealed warrant us in 
going so far as Sir Samuel Eomilly, who in his place in 
parliament declared, on the 27th of January 1818, that in 
his conscience ho believed the whole of tho Derbyshire 
insurrection was the work of the persons sent by govern- 
ment ; but wo do think that these facts justify a strong 
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con-viction that ■without the agency of these persons the 
insurrection "would not have taken place. On the motion 
for the first reading of the hill for continuing the sus- 
pension of the Habeas Corpus, on the 23rd of June, Mr. 
Ponsonhy, -who had been a member of the secret eommittee, 
but had dissented from the majority as to the necessity of 
the fui-ther suspension, stated to the House ‘ some of the 
information gained from the papers and evidence presented 
to the committee.’ In March, a person calling himself a 
delegate came to London from one of the midland districts, 
and -was introduced to one of similar opinions. He of 
similar opinions gave discouraging information as to the 
state of public feeling in the capital. The representations 
of the delegate as to the impatience of the country 
districts ‘ to thro'w off the yoke,’ as he tei’med it, "were not 
responded to. But he met t’wo other persons ready to 
return ^vith him as delegates from London; and Mr. 
Oliver proposed to go along vdth them, making a fourth 
delegate. Before they proceeded on their journe}’-, Oliver 
"was in communication "with the Home Office ; but received 
no instructions to compromise the safety of any one by 
tempting them into practices which he after'wards ex- 
loosed. The co-delegates relied fully on Oliver — the 
country delegate introduced him to all his friends as a 
second self. Oliver remained among these people from 
the 17th of April to the 27th of May, everywhere received 
as the London delegate. He was examined before the 
secret committee, and told them he was very shy of 
giving information ; what he said was, that ‘ London was 
ready to rise, and only wished to know what assistance 
could be derived from the country ; and that the people 
of London would not stir first, but would be ready to 
second any movement from the country. His friend, the 
country delegate, gave effect to this information, by 
■telling his brethren, the country delegates, that 76,000 
individuals could be relied on in the eastern parts of the 
capital, and 75,000 in the western. Mr. Ponsonby thus 
showed, with a moderation and candour most advan- 
tageously contrasted with the frenzied declamations 
against indmdual members of the government, made by 
such popularity-hunters as Sir Prancis Burdett and Mr. 
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Grey BoiinoK, tliat llio repmsontations of Oliver IdniBclf. 
and ilio rcprcKontations -wliich lio poi-mittccl to bo mado 
vitli his knowlcclgo and approval, did oxcito the %vretched 
individuals with whom tho spy-dologate and the dupe- 
ilclogato conversed, to acts of rebellion or insubordination. 
But Mr. Bonsonby only traced Oliver to tho 27th of May. 
■\Vo are now enabled to follow his course up to tho moment 
of tho Derbyshire insurrection. On tho 6th of Juno an 
outbreak in Yorkshire was expected, and ton delegates 
were arrested at Thomhill-lces, near Dewsbmy. On tho 
day of tho meeting, Oliver called on Mi-. \Villans, a 
bookseller of Dewsbury, and urged liim to attend tho 
mceiing of delegates at Thornhill-lees. He had two 
months before addressed Willans in tho most traitorous 
language. Willans, having some suspicion of tho in- 
cendini- 3 ’-, refused to go. Oliver himself attended tho 
mceiing, and was an-ested with the others; but in tho 
evening' ho -was at largo in "Wakefield, and, entering tho 
coach to go to Leeds, was accosted by a livery servant of 
Sir John B 3 'ng, who commanded the forces in the dis- 
turbed districts. This servant, after Oliver was gone, 
said that a few days before ho had driven him in a gig 
from his master’s house to meet a coach. These circum- 
stances were discovered by the activity of Mr. Baines, of 
Leeds, who published them in his influential newspaper ; 
and they formed the subject of a violent debate in tho 
House of Commons on the 16th of June. In a work of 
considerable historical importance, which appeared in 
February 1847, and to which we shall have occasion 
frequently to refer, this particular transaction was minutely 
gone into, for tho purpose of justifying Lord Sidmouth, as 
secretary of state for the home department, against tho 
imputations which arose out of the employment of such 
persons as Oliver. ‘ Hone of them,’ says the author, ^ were 
employed in the first instance by Lord Sidmouth, but 
themselves sought him out : and if, which is not probable, 
they in any instances instigated the conspirators to crime, 
in order to betray them, the treacherous act must have 
been entirely their own ; as nothing would have excited 
more his lordship’s indignation than the bare idea of so 
base a proceeding.’ The Dean of Norwich has obtained 
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Ktay, ut Insi, to lessen tlioir suspicions.’ Of this meeting 
at Kottingham on tho 7th of June, the trials of the Derby 
, traitors convoy no record. All ovidenco was suppressed 
I of any circumstances prior to tho 8th of Juno. We have 
now to follow tho course of these remarkable trials, with 
tho certainty that tho spy of government was at the 
meeting of tho 7th of Juno, at which this outbreak was 
organised, and with a tolerably clear conviction, as will 
bccomo more evident, that tho unhappy agents in tliis 
insurrection "wero acted upon b^’^ tho most extraordinary 
delusions from without, Tho defence of the suspension of 
tho Habeas Corpus was, that tho leaders of a conspiracy 
might bo seized so ns to prevent an outbreak. Tho peace 
2 )rescrvcrs of Nottingham on the 7th of June induced the 
government spy to attend a meeting of supposed con- 
spirators, for the purpose of gimug them the necessary 
information. If they had acted upon that information by 
.'iiTesting the conspirators, the Derby insurrection would 
have been crushed in the egg. The expression of Mr. 
Allsop, ‘ it was explicitly decided ' that no encouragement 
should bo given by the spy, assumes a discussion previous 
to tho decision. "Where there are clear and honest inten- 
tions alone, it is not necessary explicitly to decide against 
the adoption of a treacherous and disgraceful line of 
condxict. 

On Sunday, tho 8th of June, there was a remarkable 
assemblage at Pentridge, a village situated some two miles 
from the Ambergate station, on the present North Midland 
Hallway. Tho village is in the hilly and thinly peopled 
district to the west of the river Derwent. In the neigh- 
bourhood of Pentridge there are several other scattered 
villages — all not far removed from a direct road to 
Nottingham. About a mile from Pentridge, at Butterlej’-, 
was a large iron-foundry. Two men in the emj)loy of the 
proprietors of this foundry went into the White Horse 
public-house, at Pentridge, on the morning of the 8th of 
June, and found a good many persons in the parlour there, 

‘ talking about this revolution.’ There was one amongst 
them they called ‘ The Captain.’ He had a map in his 
hand, and the people came in, and kept asking him 
questions ; and he said, there would be no good to be done 
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-t-ntv V ^vero transported for fourteen j’ears ; and five 
%vcro imprisoned for various terms. 

Tlioro is ouo ])icco of ovidonco connected tvith tlieso 
transactions viiich the Dean of Norudcli has overlooked — 
the evidence of Samtiel Baniford, a poor ■weaver, but a man 
of considerable talent and unquestionable honesty — a man 
who has no'w a keen sense of his early mistakes, and a con- 
viction that ‘ no redemption for tho masses can exist, save 
one that should arise from their o'wn virtue and know- 
ledge.’ Bamford was arrested on a suspicion of high 
treason, and was delivered to tho custody of the king’s 
messengers on the 30th of Slarch, who conveyed him from 
IManchestcr to London. Ho was five times examined before 
tho Privy Council; and ho describes these examinations 
as being conducted by Lord Sidmouth wdth the greatest 
pationco and kindness. Ho was finally discharged on the 
30th of April. Soon after Bamford’s return to Middleton, 
he found that private meetings had been held in his absence, 
and suspicious intrigues carried on; that Joseph Mitchell, 
an old acquaintance, and a stranger, were the chief movers 
in these proceedings. One day, there came to him an old 
man, who had been his co-delegate to London from Derby, 
and a tall decent-loolang yo'ur.g man, much like a town’s 
weaver. The old man said a delegate meeting was to be 
held in Yorkshire, which would cause a finishing blow to 
be levelled at tho borough-mongers ; and that a man frbm 
Middleton, whose name he gave, and who had attended 
several previous meetings, was particularly wanted on the 
present occasion — concluding by asking Bamford to direct 
biTn to that man. Bamford suspected mischief, and pre- 
tended not to Imow such a man. He was suspicious of the 
designs of the stranger, who had been about Middleton, 
and had even inquired for him after his discharge. Bam- 
ford ad-vised the old man to j»ause ; but he ‘ huffed at the 
advice.’ The old man was Thomas Bacon, one of those 
who were arraigned at Derby, and transported for life; • 
the young man was "William Turner, who was executed 
with Brandreth and Ludlam. Bamford thus_ concludes 
this narrative ; ‘ The stranger whom Joseph Mitchell had 
so assiduously introduced amongst the discontented classes 
of Lancashire, Yorkshire, and Derbyshire, first inveigled 
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tliern'iilco treasonaWo associations, tlion to arm'Jy were not 
tions, and then hotrayed them. That stranger, i.tat7’'0rd 
trayer, reader, was Oliver, the spy.’ 

The acqnittal of Watson, for high treason, took place on 
the 16th of Jnne. It appears to have had no influence on 
the measures of government. The second suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus was passed by large majorities in both 
Houses ; and the prince-regent, in his speech closing this 
session on the 12th of Julj’’, averred tliat ‘a favoui-ablo 
change was happily taking place in tho internal situation 
of tho country, which was to bo mainly ascribed to tho 
salutary measures which parliament had adopted for pro- 
curing tho public tranquillity.’ Tho private records of 
Lord Sidmouth’s life show that ho had no great confidence 
in ‘ tho favourable change.’ At tho end of July, Lord 
Sidmouth established his family at Malvern, intending to 
remain there a short time himself ‘and then hach,’ as ho 
said, ‘ to sedition and treason again ; ’ his under-secretary 
being left in charge during tho interim. Before his lord- 
ship’s departure, however, as ho informed his brother on 
tho 20th, ho ‘ revised all tho cases of persons committed 
and detained under tho Suspension Act ; and tho result, he 
trusted, would bo the release of some upon their own 
recognizance, and increased indulgence to those who could 
not be released.’ How stands tho balance, then, of ‘ sedition 
and treason,’ on tho part of the people, and ‘ the salutary 
measures for preserving tho public tranquillity,’ on tho 
part of the government? Watson was acquitted of high 
treason, alleged against him for his absurd and guilty par- 
ticipation in the Spa-fields riots which formed so impor- 
tant a matter of the first reports of the secret committee. 
Three others of tho Spa-fields conspirators indicted with 
him wore discharged ; the younger Watson had eluded aE 
pursuit. The persons imprisoned in Edinburgh Castle and 
Glasgow jail on the charge of treason, seventeen in number, 
were set at liberty in July, receiving seven shillings each 
to carry them home. The Yorkslure insurrection thus 
terminated. ‘ The trials of the state prisoners, as they have 
been called, closed at York this day August 22nd ; and of 
the twenty-four persons against whom the government 
solicitor was instructed to institute prosecutions, ten have 
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of the Habeas Corpus- 
; !>}!{ L-uril .Sulmoutlniifido tho foIIoAnng sf,5e- 

-■ .V..'r30 jjo, .J.^ I,‘>r<j,i htifj coni])Iaiiied tliat prosecutions 

,v /’ ^'*'■''1' figainsfc fho authors, printers, or 

p .iij infnmous but it was but justice to 

;prr<'r,nm'.-nf to stnk*, that they bad not neglected their 
(iutv ‘ritii lygard to these jiublications. As soon as they 
r-’.iehf.d fhp hands of ministers, they wore transmitted to 
?b'« luwM.fiiivn; of iho crown, who felt that these publica- 
v.'civ drawn up with so much doxtority— the authors 
Ij.id fo pridited by former lessons of experience — that 
grvcih'rdiriwnhies to conviction presented themselves than 
at fiuy former time.’ Within a month from this declara- 
rion f ord ,'>idinoutb ininisted tlio administration of the 
law of Iili-1 to ]e^.s scnipulons hands than the law-oiHcers 
of tliH crown. On fho 27th of SFarch, the secretaiy of 
idrvte u<blres>X'd iiis funions circular-letter to tho lords- 
IsfUtenant of counties, in which, urging the importance of 
provriiting iho circulation of blasphemous, and seditions 
|i:n»phh‘ts, he stated that ho had obtained the opinion of 
tiu- law-oOIccrs, that ‘a justice of the peace may issue a 
warrant to apprehend a pcisou charged before Mm, upon 
oath, with the publication of libels of the nature in 
question, and compel him to give bail to answer the 
charge.' lie called, therefore, upon the lords-lieutonant 
to communicate this ophiion at tho ensuing quarter- 
sessions. so that all magistrates might act thereupon. 
vSiK'b a 'procoeding ns this was perhaps the most darmg 

invarion of public liberty that had been attempted since 

0 tinio oC (lio Stuarts. It called forth from Lord Bar, 

tho ]C)h of May, ono of tho most lummoos speeches 
V .Mfiha let » over doUvored. Ono g 

ho fitly “noted: 'In all tho variotta of rmtwg *ch 
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may constitute tlie offence of liToel, Avliat is more difficult 
to be decided than tbe question of tbeir guilt or innocence ? 
Wbat more exposed to tbe influence of undue motives in 
its decision ? It bas been formerly stated, by some of tbe 
most eminent persons in tbe profession of tbe law, nay, by 
almost all of them, to bo so nice and difficult a question, 
tbat it could not be safely left even to a special jury ; that 
tbey were only to fi.nd tbe fact of publication ; and tbat 
tbe criminality of tbe writing as a question of law, was 
exclusively for tbe decision of tbe court. Tbis, my lords, 
was long contended for, and long acted upon as law ; till, 
happily for tbe freedom of tbe press, and for tbe liberty of 
tbe country, of which the press is the great palladium, b}’- 
tbe perseverance of my noble and learned friend (Lord 
Ersl^e), and by tbe exertions of tbe man whom, in public 
life, I most loved and admired (Mr. Fox), tbat principle 
was at length exploded ; and by tbe Libel Bill it was at 
last established, tbat in prosecutions for libel, both tbe 
law and tbe fact were within the province of tbe jury, and 
to be determined by them. But, my lords, wbat avails 
tbis just and benefioent statute — wbat security is there 
either for tbe freedom of tbe press, or the liberty of the 
subject — if, whilst you have imposed this salutary restraint 
upon tbe judges in trials for libel, you give to them, and 
to justices of tbe peace, before trial, a right to decide that 
difficult question ; and to commit to prison — in many in- 
stances, perhaps, to inflict a severer punishment than tbe 
court upon conviction would adjudge — upon a charge 
wffiicb, after all, may turn out to have had no foundation, 
but in the false interpretation of words perfectly innocent, 
by the justice before whom tbe charge was brought ? . . . . 
If such be tbe power of the magistrate, and if this be tbe 
law, where, I ask, are all the boasted securities of our 
independence and freedom?’ The House of Lords was 
indifferent to tbe preservation of these boasted securities. 
Writing, four months after this debate, to the Bishop of 
Durham, Lord Sidmouth says, ‘ Tbe attempt to check tbe 
progress of treason and blasphemy, by apprising the 
magistrates that tbey bad tbe power of apprehending and 
holding to bail tbe publishers or vendors of either, was onp 
of the charges brought against me in the course of the last 
VOL. I, M 
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p ittai,' ouo activity of tlie itineraiiVv^ „ these 

bides is materially controlled, and their nhiiiK,-«f greatly 
diminished.’ Wo apprehend that there cannot be the 
slightest donbt in most minds, at the present day, that 
this proceeding of Lord Sidmouth was most unconstitu- 
tional; and that he speaks and writes in defence of his 
conduct, with all the self-approval of the worst political 
bigot of the worst periods of tyranny. Truly did Sir 
Samuel Eomilly say, in the discussion of the same question : 
* By the constitution of this country there are only two 
modes in which the law, in matters of doubt, can be 
declared : j-ne is, by the whole legislature, by a declaratory 
statute; the other, by the decisions of the judges upon 
points which have come judicially before them. It has 
been at all times thought of the utmost importance to 
prevent the law from being in any other way declared, 
and particularly to guard against the crown presuming to 

declare it The circular, resting on the opinion of 

the law-officers, had declared the laws of the land on a 
point that was before doubtful; and the secretary of state, 
assisted by such advice as he could command, had thus 
assumed the functions of legislation.’ 

It is difficult to imagine a more degraded and dangerous 
.position than that in which every political writer was 
placed during the year 1817. In the first place, he was 
subject, by a secretary of state’s warrant, to be imprisoned 
upon suspicion, under the Suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act. Secondly, he was open to an ex-officio in- 
formation, under which he would bet compelled to find 
bail, or be imprisoned. This power was extended so as to 
compel bail, by an act of 1808 ; but from 1808 to 1811, 
during which three years forty such informations 'were 
laid, only one person was held to bail. In 1817 numerous 
ex-officio informations were filed, and the almost invariable 
practice was to hold the alleged offender to bail, or in 
default to commit to prison. Under this act Mr. Hone 
and others were committed to prison during this year. 
To complete this triple cord with which the ministers 
believed they could bind down the ‘man-moimtain’ of the 
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may constitute the offence of libel, what is more difficult 
+vabe decided than tllGeaings iVas a sigirijilt or innocence? 
was diimore expntaiy instance of success — \\h.iiiamtiyes in 
ran awayr" On the 28th of March ho fled to Amerih<e, 
suspending the publication of his Scgisier for four months. 
In his farewell paper ho thus explains his motive for this 
new Hegira : ‘ Lord Sidmouth was “ sorry to say ’ that I 
had not "SYritten anything that the low-officers could prose- 
cute with any chance of success. I do not remove for the 
purpose of writing libels, but for the purpose of being able 
to mite what is not libellous. I do not retire from the 
combat with the attorney-general, but from a combat with 
a dungeon, deprived of pen, ink, and paper. A combat 
with the attorne 3 ’’-genoral is quite unequal enough. That, 
however, I woxdd have encountered. I know too well 
what a trial by special jury is. Yet that, or any sort of 
trial, I would have stayed to face. So that I could bo sure 
of a trial of whatever sort, I would have run the risk. 
33tit, against the absolute power of imprisonment without 
even a hearing, for time unlimited, in anj’’ jail in the 
kingdom, without the use of pen, ink, and paper, and 
without any communication Avith any soul but the Iceepers 
— against such a power it would have been worse than 
madness to attempt to strive.’ It may be easy to call this 
apprehension cowardice ; but there can be no doubt that 
Cobbett was the most dreaded of all the political miters 
of that time, by those who were teriified at the name of 
parliamentary reform. They were especially in fear of 
those of whose ‘dexterity’ Lord Sidmouth complained. 
Cobbett went unscathed. The teiTors of the law were 
reserved for more incautious and feebler delinquents. 

On the 12th of May, Earl Grey mentioned in the House 
of Lords that a Mr. Hone was j)roceeded against for 
publishing some blasphemous parody; but he had read 
one of the same nature, mitten, printed, and published 
some years ago by other people, without any notice having 
been officially taken of it. The parody to which Earl 
Grey alluded, and a portion of which he recited, was 
Canning's famous parody, ‘ Praise Lepaux ’ — an imitation 
of the Benedicite, and of passages in Job — which was 
published in the Anti- Jacobin ; and he asked whether the 

M 2 
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day indicted for publishing an impious and profane libel, 
called The Litamj, or General Sujjplication. Again the 
attorney-general afSrmed that whatever might be the 
object of the defendant, the publication had the effect of 
scoffing at the public service of the church. Again the 
defendant essayed to read from his books, which course he 
contended was essentially necessary for his defence. Then 
began a contest which is perhaps unparalleled in an 
English court of justice. Upon Mr, Fox’s Libel Bill, 
upon ex-officio informations, upon his right to copies of the 
indictment without extravagant charges, the defendant 
battled his judge — imperfect in his law, no doubt, but 
with a firmness and moderation that rode over every 
attempt to put him down. Parody after parody was 
again produced, and especially those parodies of the 
litany which the Cavaliers employed so frequently as 
vehicles of satire upon the Eoundheads and Puritans, 
The lord chief-justice at length gathered up his exhausted 
strength for his charge ; and concluded in a strain that 
left but little hope for the defendant ; ‘ He would deliver 
the jury his solemn opinion, as he was required by act of 
parliament to do; and under the authority of that act, 
and still more in obedience to his conscience and his God, 
he pronounced this to be a most impious and profane 
libel. Believing and hoping that they, the jury, were 
Christians, he had not any doubt but that they would be 
of the same opinion.’ The jury, in an hour and a half, 
returned a verdict of Hot Guilfy. 

It might have been expected that these prosecutions • 
would have here ended. But the chance of a conviction 
from a third jury, upon a third indictment, was to be 
risked. On the 20th of December, Lord Ellenborougli 
again took his seat on the bench, and the exhausted 
defendant came late into court, pale and agitated. 'Phe i 
attorney-general remarked upon his appearance, and 
offered to postpone the proceedings. The courageous man 
made his election to go on. This third indictment was 
for publishing a parody on the creed of St. Athanasius, 
called The Sinecurist’s Greed. After the attorney-general 
had finished his address, Mr. Hone asked for five minutes’ 
delay, to arrange the few thoughts he had been commit- 
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ting to paper. Tlio judge refused tlie small concession ; 
.but said that bo would postpone tbe proceedings to 
another day, if tbe defendant would request tbo court so 
to do. Tbe scene wbicb ensued was tborougbly dramatic. 
‘ No ! I make no sucb request. M}’' lord, I am very glad to 
see your lordsbip bere to-day, because I feel I sustained 
an injury from j'our lordsbip yesterday — an injury wbicb 

I did not expect to sustain If bis lordsbip should 

think proper, on this trial to-day, to deliver bis opinion, I 
hope that opinion will bo coollj' and dispassionately ex- 
pressed by bis lordsbip My lord, I think it 

necessary to make a stand bere. I cannot say what your 
lordsbip may consider to be necessary interruption; but 
your lordsbip interrupted me a great many times yester- 
day, and then said you would inteiTupt mo no more, and 
yet your lordsbip did interrupt me afterwards ten times 

as much Gentlemen, it is you who are trying me 

to-day. His lordsbip is no judge of me. You are my 
judges, and you only are my judges. His lordsbip sits 

there to receive your verdict I will not say what 

bis lordsbip did yesterday ; but I trust bis lordsbip to-day 
will give bis opinion coolly and dispassionately, without 
using either expression or gesture wbicb could be con- 
strued as conveying an entreaty to tbe jury to think as be 
did. I hope tbe jury will not be beseecbed into a verdict 
of guilty.’ Tbe triumph of tbe weak over tbe powerful 
was complete. ‘ Tbe frame of adamant and soul of fire,’ as 
tbe biographer of Lord Sidmoutb terms tbe chief-justice, 
quailed before tbe indomitable courage of a man who was 
roused into energies wbicb would seem only to belong to 
tbe master-spirits that have swayed tbe world. Yet this was 
a man who, in the ordinary business of life, was incapable 
of enterprise and persevering exertion; who lived in 
tbe nooks and comers of bis antiquarianisin ; who was one 
that even bis old political opponents came to regard as a 
gentle and innocuous hunter after ‘all sucb reading as 
was never read ; who in a few years gave up bis politics 
altogether, and, devoting himself to bis old poetry and bis 
old divinity, passed a quarter of a century after tins 
conflict in peace with all mankind, and died tbe sub- 
editor of a religious journal. It was towards tbe close of 
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"Wilbei-force says: ‘I continne friendly to tlie moderate, 
gradual, and almost insensibly operating parliamentary 
reform, wMcb was last brought forward by Mr. Pitt. I 
am firmly persuaded that at present a prodigious majority 
of the moi’e intelligent people of this country are adverse 
to the measure. In my view, so far from being an objec- 
tion to the discussion, this is rather a recommendation of 
it. But it is a serious and very strong objection to its 
present consideration, that the efforts of certain dema- 
gogues have had too much success in influencing the 
minds of the lowest of the people in several of our manu- 
facturing districts, most falsely persuading them that the 
evils under which we at present labour are owing to the 
state of our parliamentary representation, and that they 
would be cured by a parliamentary reform.’ The rash 
movements of the operative classes in 1816 — ^their violent 
declamations, their tumultuous meetings — ^proceeded in 
most cases from an ignorant but honest spirit. They had 
been taught, as some demagogues still continue to teach, 
that all the evils of civilisation are political evils. A few 
scoundrels, a few spies, and a few zealots of the operative 
class, placed the weapon of alarm in the hands of the 
government of 1817 ; and, what was more, laid the founda- 
tion for those miserable conflicts and mutual suspicions, 
on the part of the capitalists and the labourers, which are 
still amongst the most serious obstacles to all large 
mitigations of the inequalities of society, however we 
may all be improved in the common wish for Christian 
brotherhood. 
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CHAPTER Xn.* 

India — Pindarrec War — Mabratfa Wars. 

The period at wliicli wo arc arrived was remarkaWo for a 
series of acHeveraents in India, under the administration 
of tlie Marquis of Hastings, at that time Earl of Moira. 
His lordship was nominated govemor-general on the 18th 
of November 1812, and, arriving in India, Lord Minto 
resigned the government to him on the 4th of October 
1813. He was obliged to attend almost immediately to 
matters of war, for the Birmans, or Burmese, continued to 
trouble one of the frontiers of our empire, while the 
Nepaulese made encroachments on another. The Birmans 
were brought to reason for the present; but the Nepaulese 
spumed negotiation, and were to be reduced only by force. 
The Goorkhas, who domineered over a great part of Nepaul, 
retained that passion for war and conquest to which they 
owed their recently established dominion, and by which 
they hoped to extend their empire in Hindostan. Their 
far-extended frontier pressed everj^here upon the terri- 
tories of the Company, or the territory of the Company’s 
allies or dependents ; and except in the neighbourhood of 
our military stations, it was found difficult or almost im- 
possible to check the border forays of the Nepaulese, or 
the quari’els that were constantly breaking out. In the 
month of May 1814, while some negotiations were still 
pending, the Nepaulese treacherously attacked and mur- 
dered all the police-officers stationed in Bootwul. The 
Earl of Moira determined to send armies to deal with 
these troublesome neighbours, and, after two campaigns, 
they were effectually subdued. 

In the meanwhile our Indian armies were drawn into 
the fi.eld by new enemies. The Pindarrees were not a 

* This chapter is abridged from Mr. MacFarlane’s able vrork, Our 
Indian Empire. 
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tmreduced Btrengtli of Lis armies in tlie accomplishment of 
the- important ohiect of securing the peace of Central India 
liy the extirpation of the robbers. He had written for the 
sanction of the home authorities, and had made a second 
strong representation of the horrors to which the country 
was exposed; but the sanction he required before com- 
mencing operations on a grand scale had not yet arrived. 
A largo part of the Bengal army was, however, hept in 
advanced cantonments, ready to take the field at anj’’ 
moment. The governor-genei'al at length received the 
Banction of the home authorities to his scheme for break- 
ing up the confederacy and power of those banditti. 

By the end of October 1816, Lieutenant-colonel Walker 
took up a defensive line on the southern bank of the Ner- 
budda, vdth the main body of the subsidiary force which 
the Company had sent into Nagpoor. This defensive line, 
being nearly one hundred and fifty miles in length, was 
loose and weak ; but the first appearance of a British army 
in the valley of the Nerbudda spread consternation among 
the robbers, and induced Cheetoo to prepare to quit the 
, northern bank of that river, and cross the mountains into 
Malwah. Perceiving, however, that the troops did not 
cross the Nerbudda, the Pindarrees recovered confidence ; 
and on the 4th of November they resolved to push small 
pm-ties between Colonel Walker’s posts and round his 
flanks ; and a party crossed the river, and then dividing 
into two, took different directions. Colonel Walker in 
attempting to intercept one of the divisions, unexpectedly 
fell upon the other as it was bivouacking in a jungle ; he 
inflicted some loss ; but the nimble robbers were soon in 
the saddle, and before long they had recrossed the river. 
On the 13th of November all the durras were in motion. 
Cheetoo had discovered that Walker’s cavalry was all on 
his left flank, and he therefore threw forward moi’e than 
five thonsand of his well-monnted thieves to turn Walker’s 
right flank. This hand, which appears to have been 
followed by others, crossed the river in sight of the 
infantry post on the extreme right of our line, and then 
dashed on vdth a rapidity which left our infantry no 
chance of .stopping or harassing their march. When 
collected on the southern side of chc Nerhudda, the Pin- 
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davreos separated into two great l)odies. One swept dno 
east, tliongli forests and over inonntains, and fell unex- 
pectedly upon the Company’s district of Ganjam, tho 
nortliernmost frontier of tho live Circars, with tho evident 
intention of proceeding to Cuttack and Juggernaut, to 
plunder tho rich stronghold of Hindoo superstition, to 
carry off tho idols and the votive-offerings and rich doira- 
tions of tho pilgrims and devotees. But this luhhur was 
met hy a small Body of tho Company’s troops almost as 
soon as it entered Ganjam, and was driven hack with con- 
siderahle loss. Tlio other luhhur, which had gone off to 
tho southward, rushed into tho Hizam’s territory heforo 
Colonel Boveton could come up with it. It then marched 
leisurely along, plundering and destro 3 ’ing, until it came 
near to tho tonm of Beodcr, tho capihil of a province of 
tho Deccan, and about 73 miles north-west from H 3 'dera- 
had. Here it camo to a halt, and its chiefs disagreed as to 
the fiu'ther course which ought to ho pursued. While tho 
leaders were in this state of indecision, Slajor IMacdowall, 
who had been detached from Hyderai)ad, fell uimn tho 
luhhur hy night with tho van party of his light troops, 
and cut it up completely, although it was six thousand 
strong, and the first attack made hj’' a more handful of 
light cavalry. The rohhei-s abandoned most of their 
horses and the groator part of their booty, dispersed them 
selves over, the country, and thought of nothing hut their 
personal safety, and of the means of returning to the 
northern, side of the Herhudda. But one loader, named 
Sheik Dulloo, indignant at tho warrt of energy and concert 
betrayed hy those who had the chief command, had aban- 
doned this luhhur altogether a few daj^s heforo Macdowall’s 
exploit, and had gone off wth from three to five hrrndred 
Pindarrees to act for himself. Ho dashed across the 
Peishwa’s territory, descended into tho Concan, and thence 
shaped his course duo north, plundering the western 
shores of India, from the 17th to tho 21st degree of north 
latitude, and returning by tho valley of tho Tapty, and 
the route of -Burhaunpore, the capital of the Khandeish 
province of the Deccan. This was the only luhhur that 
met with any success this season. The only loss it sus- 
tained from British troops was on its return to the Her- 
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Grassoas, a^ lio liaci so often the EngMsh, and for a short 
time wandered and skulked ahpaf ' Mai wah with some two 
liundred follow©?:s. When in this state ; of hopeless misery, 
ho was often advised l)y some of his fo] lowers to surrender 
to the English, and trust to their mercy. Be was 
possessed, however, by the dreadful id( la, that the English 
would transport him beyond the sea, and this was more 
hideous to him than death. These foil owers, who all, one 
after another, came in and obtained p ardon, related, that 
during their captain’s short and miscanble sleep at this 
period, he used continually to murmur: ‘Kala Paneel 
Kala Panee ! ’ — The black sea 1 oh, the black sea I 
At this conjuncture it struck Cheek )o that possibly the 
Eabob of Bhopal might make terms) for him and the 
remnant of his durra with the English; and rapidly 
acting on the idea, he suddenly entered the camj) of that 
prince. But when he learned that thei Nabob could offer 
or promise nothing beyond a slender pei'-sonal maintenance 
in some remote corner of India, he deca^mped as sudderdy 
as he had come. While he stayed, his horses were 
constantly saddled, and his men slept with the bridles in 
their hands, ready to fly instantly. Preparations were 
making for the pru'pose of seizing him the very night he 
went off from the Bhopal camp. Though he got safely 
off, he was presently pursued by the Nabob’s people, and 
by parties sent out by Sir John Malcolm. This distressed 
him so much that Eajun, one of his most faithful and 
valuable adherents, left him, and made his submission. 
Yet, after all this, Oheetoo found his way into the Deccan, 
and made common cause with the Arabs and chiefs of the 
Peishwa’s routed army, receiving occasional protection 
from the killadar of the fortress of Asseerghur, a place of 
great strength, the ancient capital ol Khandeish, and at 
this time included -among the possessions of Scindia. His 
durra was completely destroyed, and nearly all his fol- 
lowers deserted him, but nothing could subdue Cheetoo’s 
spirit, or induce him to surrender. His end, however, 
approached, and it was tragical and singular. Having 
joined Apa Sahib, he passed the rainy season of 1818 
among the Mahadeo mountains; and upon that rajah’s 
expulsion by the English, in Eebruary 1819, ho accom- 
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liim th>- foj-f of As'-^-’Vglmr. IV'hif:; n^fiU'cl 
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and. on and ak*jJo, )i{{>"jn]*t<'d io jH-notralo. .a 

cover In3<m'i3 to k-o i5ilV'*‘o"l ky l!u»’j lie Avis'; iniK^s'd for 
f-onio ilavi-, nsiil Ja* o.no knen- Avliat lirsd I'-’r.imt* of him, 
ills v,i*ll-;cnoivn h>'5,‘-c v.-.i*; ji{ l:s’.t sli' r.sVi Srd it:i.s,'in ;4 near 
the* in.irjrsn S'f tht^ fsri'st, •. sdsihd an-l hrislUd, assd s'xaclly 
in the atsit*' in whiidi it w.ts whi'n I'h- 'too hisd jn'.t i^vn 
a-i'H np.'Ti it, A hist of two hntsdiAA ansi fifty ruju'r,*; wu'i 
fsmml in tlu' j- ssldh*. toyctln r with ( "vcr.il i ’'.sl-rimr- ami 
i-anm lo!t*'rs of A]s:i Sahiti, pr-sinii-inf:: fntnrss rewarsi f*i tiio 
jsrrvat rohh^r, A •iMiidi wa«. madt' in tlm oivs-r fir the 
h>iy ; and :st no ituat sli't.ins'o v-a-rs* faind clutln*,-; clnifsil 
Aviih l)lf>o-l, fnift^im nt,*! s<r hnm t,, and. l.-o-tly, the I'indarrs i'’h 
li'Wid ontiro, Avith th" fcitun'. in a .‘.‘-ite to In* reonj^ni* ed. 
‘ 'J'he chis-r.*; niantrh d rv Jiiain-',' eayt; tin* ln"d histori.in of 
his ndvcJitnrs.';, ‘ v.wo pvcii over to hi;, ion for ints rnifnt ; 
ami tho niisi-raMs* fits,- of ojiy Avh'> so f-liortly hiduiv Jmd 
ridden at the luad of ‘d'V’aat hon-o pivc an awful Ic'.'-on 
of tin* nncert-iinty nf f'rlmm, and driw ]iity ewn frsun 
tho'-u who laid hs'en the victiina uf hia liirharify wlicu 
livint;.’ 

AVith Cheet'so cmli.d the lu'-t of tin* I’indarror.s, and tho 
spirit which hu'l anitnutisl tluo'rvast lawless .'is^odatioiiK. 
Their naruo is all that now remains of thi'in, f*r llic .satl 
traces of their deViistnlioti hsivo cjitirely dihaj.>pear(‘d 
under re-estnhlishHl order, indnstry, prosperity, police, 
and good government. 3t is now nearly n (jnartfT of ;v 
ceninry since that gallant oflieer.accitmjilished di]ilomaf ist, 
and able writer, the lute .Sir John .Malcolm, said of tlnmi : 
‘There now reinain.s not a spot in India that a 1‘imlnnco 
ciin call his home, Tlie}’ have been Inihtcd like Avild 
haasts; numbers haA'o been killed; all ruined. Those 
Avho espoused their cvuiso haA’o fallen, Tlioy Avero early 
in tho contest shnnned like a contagion, and oA'cn tho 
timid villagers, Avhoin they so recently opprcs.scd, Avoro 
among tho foremost to attack them. Their principal 
leaders had either died, Kubmitted, or been made captiA'es ; 
AvhUe their folloAvers, AS'ith tho exception of a few AA'hom 
the liberality and cou.sidoration of tlio Jiritish govemraont 
liave aided to become industrious, arc lost in that poimla- 
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tioii from wliose dross they originally issued. A minute 
investigation only can discover these once formidable 
disturbers, concealed as they now are among the lowest 
classes, where they are making some amends for past 
atrocities, by the benefit which is derived from their 
labour in restoring trade and cultivation. These free- 
booters had none of the j)rejudices of caste, for they 
belonged to all tribes. They never had either the pride 
of soldiers, of family, or of country ; so that they were 
bound by none of those ties which among many of the 
communities in India assume an almost indestructible 
character. Other plunderers may arise from distempered 
times; but as a body, the Pindarrees are so effectually 
destroyed that their name is abready almost forgotten, 
though not five years are passed since it spread terror and 
dismay over all India.’ 

The Mahratta wars, which wei'e waged by the Marquis 
of Hastings, are chiefly interesting from their having led 
to these desirable results. In these wars there was very 
little manoeuvring, either on our side or on that of the 
enemy. The great business of our commanders was to 
bring the army rapidly up with the foe, and to correctly 
calculate and provide for the means of so doing. The 
valour of our troops, native as well as European, their 
steadiness, rapidity in formation, and their bayonet-points, 
did the rest. But great -was the foresight required and 
numerous the difficulties to be overcome, ere an Anglo- 
Indian army, with its amazing train of camp-followers, 
could be brought up with alert enemies who were for the 
most part mounted. After leaving their own frontiers, 
they had often to march hundreds of miles before they 
could come within reach of a tangible enemy. On these 
marches the followers could never be left far behind. A 
very large number of attendants was considered indispens- 
able : one man was required for every three bullocks, and 
many were required for the elephants and camels of the 
army ; every horse in the army had, besides the rider, two 
attendants, one to clean and take care of him, the other to 
cut the grass and provide his forage ; the palanqtdn and 
litter-bearers for the sick formed another numerous and 
useful class ; field-officers, including the people who canted 
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furiA* .nttojuiiinta : captains Imd iwonty. atul stihaltcnis (cn 
Fcrvan's each; tlic haraar pcopU*. thn merchants, their 
families servants, Ac., formed aiicttli'T miim-ron.s IhxIa*. 
GonviTilly, Avhile tnarchinfr. tlmrc avoVi' no towns if, l>o 
tlepcndcil on for satj^pli' s, ami the army jiot tsnly carried 
with it most of the jni'an’'of.njhsi>-l<'tn'“ for several nemthK, 
but, many nrtich'S of jnerchandis*'. 'J'h.o ro-ne .’iltor;cih''r 
rc.sombicd ih'* niijrration of .a nuti<in fr'iarihtl b\' Iroojvs', 
rather than the adv.ance of an army to hubdtte an «'nemy. 

On the first year of this war npiinst- the Pimlarr < s and 
3[ahr;ttlas. the army of tho Marqni.^ of Hastino.H was a.s- 
.sailod by a new and terrible enemy: this was the Indian 
cliolera morbns, tin* viruleneo f,f which appears to have 
been increased by ibo crowded stale «>f onr camp.s. 'J’ho 
disease first, broke otit at Jesvon-. the capital of a district 
in the sotithern rpiartcr of Ih-nuah jv jioptilons and im- 
liealthy city in tho centre of the delta of the Ganges, and 
near the jtestiforons Sunderbujids. It. hegan it.s ravage.s 
;is tho rainv .season of 1817 ret. in, and cat off the majority 
of tho.se aviioin it. attached. From .Tesson) it spreatl iti all 
diroclions, shewing, as it was tliought, a ]in*fercnco for 
tho valleys of rivers. A.scending the valley of tho Ganges, 
it reached tho camp of Frigadier-genenil llardyman ahonl. 
tho heginning of October; bnt the trooj).s, being then 
enciimped in a dry healthy country, and being but few in 
nunil)er, fiiiffcrcd ' comparatively little. Continuing its 
course westavard, it fell with extraordinary violence upon 
tho army comniaTulcd l\y Ix>rd IJaslings in person, jnst 
after his lord.ship had concluded the treaty with Scindin. 
Thi.s army, avhen first seized, avus encamped in a low tind 
unhealthy part of Bnndelcnnd, on tho hanlcs of tho river 
Sindc, a confluent of tho Jumna, avhich has its sonreo in 
tho mountains of l\IalAvah. Tho year Avas ono of scarcity, 
and grain had been collootcd for tho troops, through tlio 
cainp-folloAA’crs, wnth o.xtromo difficulty, and of course of 
inferior quality. The Avater of tho country, except whero 
it could bo obtained from running streams, aats indifleront. 
The time of tho year, too, Avas that at Avliich tho heat of 
the day is most strongly contrasted Avith tho cold of tho 
' night. To all these extraordinary circumstances Avas 
ATL. I,' 0 
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suporndiled tlio very crowded sBito of tlie camp of so laT2;o 
uu army. For aBoiit ton daj-s tliat the disease raged %\itk 
, its greatest, fury, tlio wliolo camp was a liospital. Tlio 
mortality amounted to about a tontli of tiro wliolo number 
collected tborc. Europeans and natives, soldiers and 
camp-followers, were alilco afiected ; but tlio latter-, being 
generally worse clothed and fed than tho fighting-men, 
suftbxed in a greater proportion. Of tho Europeans, fewer 
wcac seized; birt thoso who took tho disease more iro- 
quently died, and usually* within a fow houi-s. The camp 
V as abandoned, and tho army continued for some days to 
move to tho eastward, in tho liopo of finding relief in a 
bettor climato : Imt cadi dtij-'s march many dead and 
dying wore abandoned, and many more fell doim on tho 
road — so many that it was not possible to furnish tho 
moans for oarrj-ing them on, although tho utmost possible 
prodsion bad been made by tbo pi-oi-ious distribution of 
bullook-carts and elephants for tho accommodation of tho 
siok. Nothing was hoard along tho lino of march but 
gi'oaus, and slirioks. and lamentations: oven tbo healthy 
were broken in spirit and incapable of oxortion ; and, for 
tbo time, tbo oftioicncy of this fine army seemed to bo 
entirely destroyed. Towards tho end of November, when 
tbo army readied a boaltbj* station at Erccb, on tbo right 
bank of tbo Botwah Eiver, tho epidemic had visibly 
expended its violence. Tlio cump was, however, still 
crowded v-itli convalescents, when it marched with its 
noble commander to take an active part in the war. 

During tho rage of tho epidemic, one or two of his 
servants in attendance sunk suddenly from' behind his 
lordship’s chair; and tho noble marquis himself, seeing 
tho probability of being attacked by the dreadful disease, 
gave secret instructions, in case of his dying, to be buried 
lu his tout, lost tho ouemy should hoar of his death, and 
bo thereby encoui-aged to attack his dishearfeued and 
crippled troops. Tho return of health came very oppor- 
tunely, for tho army had been but a very short time at 
Eroch when tho marquis received intelligence that Scindia 
had sent an invitation to the Pindarreos. The iilaluatta 
prince was reported to have promised tho robbers that if 
they would come so near to Gwalior as to make his getting 
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lo Ihcni easy, ho wemUl break hia veoeul. troaly wiih tlio 
]3nj;li.sh, niul joiti them with tho lorce wliich ho had af, Jiis 
cajntal. Tiio rinclarroes, in fact, wcr») in full march for 
Gwalior, withnat meolino; t'Vo,n a ahow of rchistanco from 
tnijps of Scindia stationed on their route, ihouj^h tho co- 
operation of his army for tho extinction of tho rindurreos 
was an article of tiio treaty. 'J'he movements of theso 
rindarrccs, and tho suspicions conduct of ije.india's tron]<s, 
imj'ofcd on the marquis the necessity of making a retro- 
grade movement. ‘ We htirried hack to ilm Sindo,’ says 
lii.s lordship; ‘hut this time wo dio.so a jiosition nearer to 
Gwalior, than that which wo had before occnjiied. Wo 
v.-ero within thirty miles of the city, and our advane'd- 
gnard wa.s sent to oe<.’npy the jiasses through tho liills, 
which run at .some distanci? s<)nth of Gwalior from tho 
hiimlo lo tho Clinmlml, The.so ji.i.ssfs wore tho only ronte.s 
hy which commnnicatiou could tak" place between tho 
IMndnrrce.s and Seindia ; and I wa.s nearer to Rni)porfc my 
advanced-guard than tho. Maharajah (Seindia) was lo 
attack it, cmild ho bring his men to so de.sporuto a stahe. 
The rindurrees, finding their hope.s hallled, and the pas.s, 
Arc., stop])cd, attempted lo retire; hut they liad hoeu 
followed, close by our divisions:, were surprised, dispor.scd, 
and slanglitored in a number of small notions. In short, 
they disajipcared ; and tlnis onr objects were completed.’ 

AMiilo the forcc-s under the i^Iarcjnis of Hastings, and tho 
divisions under Ilisloj), IMalcolm, ;\Iarfihall, Koir, Adams, 
and other ofiicers, were chasing the Pindarrecs from moor 
and mountain, valley ujid jungle, or reducing the forts in 
]\Ialwah, Brigadier-general .Smith, wlio liad been reinforced 
ai Poonab, prepared for an active pursuit of Bajeo Rao, tlio 
ffigitive Peishwa, who had flitted liitlicr and thither like 
an ignis-faiuns. Mr. i\Ionnistnart Elphinstono, having 
organised a police and a provisional administration for 
tho city of Poonah, accompanied General Smith’s division, 
which began its march at tho end of November. Gokln, 
one of tho Peisliwa’s evil advisers, but bravest officers, 
attempted to defend a ghani leading to tho liigli^ land 
where tho Kistnab has its source, and where tho J.^oisliwa 
had found a refuge and ,a I’allying-jooint ; but tho Mahratta 
was beaten, and the pass was cleared by tho British with 
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inoro cliarge, the last of the Jiaany that they made during 
the day, recapriirod the lost gun, and slaughtered the 
Arabs in a heap. The charge was utterly desperate, for 
every man felt that there was nothing between him and 
rrictory except torture and death. On this occasion Lieu- 
tenant Pattinson, who had been wounded and carried into 
a house, appeared again at the head of Iris men, and con- 
tinued to exert the little strength he had left until he 
received another wound, which proved mortal. • Captain 
Swanston and Lieutenant Connellon were rescued; and 
every man of the Arabs who had penetrated to the pagoda 
was bayoneted without mercy. By a little after nine, the 
enemy were completely driven from the village and all the 
ground near it, and our fainting sepoys were then enabled 
to obtain a supply of water, the only refreshment they got 
during the whole day and following night. "Where the 
desperate Arabs had failed, there was slight chance that 
the cowardl}'^ Mahrattas would renew the attempt. Captain 
Staunton and his people passed the night without any 
molestation. At daybreak on the following morning the _ 
Mahratta army was seen hovering about the village, but 
none of them would ventui’e near; and this day also passed 
without any molestation. Captain Staunton had consumed ■ 
so much jjowder during the nine hours’ fighting of the 
preceding day, that he had only a few rounds of ammuni- 
tion left ; and provisions in the camp there were none, and 
none were to be procured in the village. Despairing, 
therefore, of being able to reach Poonah, he determined to 
move back to Seroor. He began his retreat in the dark 
on the night of the 2nd of January ; he sacrificed much of 
his baggage in order to provide the means of conveying 
his numerous wounded, but he brought off not only his 
guns, but likewise all his wounded, and with them reached 
Seroor by nine o’clock the next morning, the 3rd of 
Jariuary. The men had had no refreshment but water 
from the 31st of December. Three officers were killed 
and two wounded; 62 men were killed and 113 wounded, 
exclusive of the auxiliary horse. The loss of men was 
most severe in the artillery, 12 being killed and 8 wounded 
out of a detail for two six-pounders only. 

In the course of the 3rd of January, the day on which 
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Captain Stannton got back to Seroor, Brigadier-general 
Smith reached the village of Gorreganm with liis strong- 
division. The Pcishwa and his Mahi-attas fled back to the 
table-land near the sources of the Kistnah, from -which 
they had descended. General Smith followed them 
closely, and Brigadier-general Pritzler, with another 
division, was moving from another point to intercept 
them. The Mahrattas continned to turn and twist like 
eels; and though Pritzler trod upon their tail more than 
once, and eut off part of it, they could not be so overtaken 
as to be brought to a general action, or even to a stand. 
They were very nearly caught in the neighbourhood of 
Satara, on the 28th of January; but they escaped by a 
ghaut, with the loss of part of their reai--guard. A small 
detachment under Colonel Boles cannonaded them out of 
another ghaut, which they were attempting to thread; 
but thej'- only changed their line of march. The troops 
were exhausted by this harassing pursuit, which seemed 
to produce no visible advantage. Mountstuart Elphin- 
stone had the merit of recommending a better plan of 
operations. This was to stoi-m the many strong places in 
the counti-y, to deprive the Peishwa of the means of sub- 
sistence, to reduce Satara, which was still the nominal 
capital of the Mahratta empire, and to reinstate the Satara 
family in an independent sovereignty. The fortress of 
Satara surrendered to Brigadier-general Smith on the 
10th of Pebruary, the day on which he first appeared 
before it. Some other places were in process of reduction, 
w’-hen the Peishwa made certain rash movements, which 
enabled General Smith to fall upon him at Ashtah, on the 
20th of February, with the 2nd and 7th regiments of 
Madras light cavalry, and two squadrons of His Majesty’s 
22nd dragoons. Bajee Eao, the dastardly Peishwa, 
deserted his palanquin and his army, mounting a liorse, 
and galloping away a’s soon as the battle began;. but 
Gokla, his general, seeing that he must either fight or lose 
the baggage, and nearly ever 3 -thing else, made a bold 
stand,, outflanking Smith’s small force, and at one moment 
threatening it in the rear. But the British dragoons 
charged his gole,* and killed him in the charge. The 

A mass of Mahi'atta cavalry. 
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death of Gokla left the Mahrattas ■without a head. From 
this moment, all •was confusion and panic ; . each mass of 
cavalry breaking as our dragoons approached it. Some 
faint resistance was attempted in the camp; hut our 
dragoons dashed in, and made good booty. Twelve 
elephants and fifty-seven camels formed part of this prize. 
General Smith was slightly wounded on the head, and 
Lieutenant Warraud, of the 22nd dragoons, was wounded 
by Golda, who fought fiercely in the mel4e, and wounded 
several of our men before he fell; but no one was killed 
on our side, and only seventeen or eighteen of the soldiers 
were wounded. 

The remnant of the Peishwa’s army fled towards the 
north, being daily thinned by desertion. Brigadier- 
general Pritzler, General Monro, Colonels Prother and 
Deacon, reduced all the forts that remained ; the Mahratta 
flag was fast disappearing, and so were the hopes of the 
Mahratta chiefs. Our di'vfsions and detachments in the 
field, in almost all parts of India, were too numerous and 
too well posted to allow of any junction being effected 
between the Peishwa and the forces of any of our other 
enemies. 

After the battle of Ashtah, Brigadier-general Smith 
repaired to Satara, in order to assist Mr. Elphinstone in 
setting up the rajah. In this way the Peishwa gained a 
few days’ respite during wliich he continued to j)ress to 
the north-west with the design of thromng himself into 
the territories of the Nizam of the Deccan, which he hoped 
to find ill furnished with troops. But turning back from 
Satara and making a short halt at Seroor, Smith renewed 
his pursuit of the Peishwa on the 10th of March. Briga- 
dier-general Doveton, with his division, moved in another 
direction, in the expectation of intercepting the Peishwa. 
Nevertheless, the Mahratta traversed the Nizam’s dominions 
from west to east, and appeared on the banlcs of the 
Whurdah on the 1st of April. But as his van was crossing 
that river, with the intention of marching upon Nagpoor, 
it was met and driven back by a small detachment under 
Colonel Scott. The Peishwa then tried to cross the river 
at another point, but here he was met by Colonel Adams, 
and was informed by his scouts that General Doveton was 
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getting close upon liim. Without waiting the arrival of 
Doveton, Adams followed the Mahrattas, came up with 
them near Seuni, and with only one regiment of native 
cavalry and some horse-artiUery, gave them a signal over- 
throw. The enemy fled through the jungles, leaving 
behind them five guns, the Peishwa’s much-sunken 
treasure, three elephants, -and 200 camels. This time 
Bajee Eao had a very naiTOW escape ; for, though he began 
to run as soon as his people began to fight, a palanquin in 
which he had just been riding was taken, and was found 
to be perforated by a shot. More than 1,000 of his 
Mahrattas remained dead on the field. They were knocked 
down by our horse-artillery, or by om* cavalry, in their 
flight. They can scarcely have stood anywhere, for 
Colonel Adams’s total loss was only two wounded. General 
Doveton was near enough to hear the firing of Adams’s 
guns ; but it was found necessary to halt our troops, in 
order to wait for supplies ; and then mistakes were com- 
mitted as to the direction in which the pursuit ought to 
be continued, Nor was it easy to avoid these errors, for 
the Peishwa’s army split up into various detachments, and 
each took a route of its own. Two-thirds of his people 
quitted his standard altogether, and were only anxious to 
reach their homes as speedily as might be. Bajee Eao’s 
whole object now was to get back to the north-east ; but 
here he found his progress stopped by General Sir Thomas 
Hislop, who was • returning from Malwah to the Deccan. 
On his way. Sir Thomas had resorted to a measure of 
unusual severity. The fort of Talnair or Talneir, situated 
on the north bank, and commanding a ford over the river 
Tapty, was one of the places ceded to the English by 
Holkar under the late treaty. Sir Thomas had in his 
possession Holkar’s own orders for the quiet surrender of 
the place ; yet a fire was opened upon his troops from the 
fort.. The Mahratta killadar, or commandant, was warned 
that- if he continued to resist the order of his master, he 
would be dealt with as a rebel: without heeding the 
message, the killadar continued to fire. Upon this Sir 
Thomas Hislop occupied the pettah, or open town, and 
turned his artillery upon the fort. The gate of the fort 
was blown open by two six-pounders. The flank com- 
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hy tLo Marquis of Hastings to the military and political 
command of Malwah, wlncli had perhaps suffered more 
than any other part of India. Hundreds upon hundreds 
of its villages were deserted and roofless; the ferocious 
tigers of the jungles literally usurped the country, and 
fought ivith the returning inliabitants for their fields. In 
the state of Holkar alone, of 3,701 villages only 2,038 were 
inhabited; 1,663 were ‘without lamp’ — were wholly 
deserted. Under the wise rule established by Malcolm, 
more than two-thirds of these deserted villages were 
restored and repeopled before the end of 1820 ; and in less 
than five years from the time our aimy first occupied the 
country. Sir John could boast with an honourable pride, 
and with perfect correctness, that Malwah and the rest of 
Central India were tranquil and contented, and rapidly 
advancing in population and prosperity. ‘It may be 
asserted that history affords few examples where a 
change in the political condition of a country has been 
attended with such an aggregate of increased happiness 
to its inhabitants, as that which was effected within four 
years in Central India ; and it is pleasing to think that, 
with the exception of suppressing a few Bheel robbers, 
peace was restored, and has hitherto been maintained, 
without one musket being fired.’ Accustomed to the 
extremities of military violence, the inhabitants of the 
country, on the English first entering, betrayed feelings 
of doubt and alarm. These were, by some, mistaken for 
dislike to our supremacy ; but they arose only out of fear 
of insult or outrage, and they were speedily removed by 
the strict discipline preserved by our troops, whether 
stationary or marching. In a very short time, wherever 
troops or individuals moved, they were received with 
cordiality, as the friends and protectors of the people. To 
organise the country, hono\irable and intelligent British 
officers were sent into evety part of it. ‘ The result has 
been fortunate beyond anticipation. These agents, within 
their respective circles, have not only, by their direct 
intercourse with all classes, established great influtyce, 
but spread a knowledge of our character and intentions, 
which has increased respect and confidence; _and^ they 
have in almost all cases succeeded, by the arbitration of 
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differoucos, and tlio sottlonicnt of local dis])utcs, inprencrv- 
ivg the peace of the counlri/ xcithoni iroopis. The most cxiiut 
observanco of certain principles is required from tlicso 
officers, and their line is very carefully and distinctly 
prescribed. The object has been to escape every inter- 
ference with the internal administration of the country, 
beyond what the prcseiwation of the public peace 
demanded.’ In other parts of India the change was 
equally beneficial — the blessings derived from the conquest 
of the Mahrattas and the extirpation of the PindaiTccs 
were equally apparent. As Bishop Hober was travelling 
through the country in 1824, ho overheard a conversation 
among some villagers, who were comparing the present 
peaceable times with those in which ‘Ameer Klian and 
Bappoo Scindia came up wth their horsemen, and spoiled 
all the land, and smote all the people, and bunicd the cities 
through Mewar and hlarwar, till thou comest unto the salt 
wdldemess.’ He also heard them say that corn had been 
gi-aduallj’- getting cheaper, and notwithstanding a lato un- 
favourable season, was still not so dear as it used to bo in the 
years of trouble. The kind and warm-hearted prolate adds : 
‘ "When such have been the oflects of British supremacy, 
who will refuse to pray for the continuance of our empire?’ 

The reputation of the British in India has never stood 
higher than at the conclusion of the PindaiTeo and 
Mahratta war; and during the four remaining years of 
Lord Hastings’s government, the face of Central India 
was changed to an extent which would have appeared 
almost incredible to any one who had not contemplated 
upon the spot the rapid progress of the change, and 
studied the causes by which it was produced. No war 
had begun in a higher motive, or bad ended in a more 
positive good to mankind. ‘ The campaign which had just 
terminated,’ says Malcolm, ‘was not an attack upon a 
state, or upon a body of men, but upon a system. It was 
order contending against anarchy ; and the first triumph 
was so complete, that there ceased, almost from Ihe 
moment, to bo any who cherished hopes of the contest 
being either prolonged or revived.: the victory gained 
was slight, comparatively speaking, over armies, to what 
it was over mind. The universal distress, which a series 
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of being the father of a line of kings was gone ; be was 
become the last of bis race ; bis blood would flow in tbe 
veins of no future occupant of bis tbrone ; no successor in 
a distant age would look back upon bim as a progenitor ; 
bis bistory would end with bis own life. All tbis, bow- 
over, more calmly viewed, would be found to resolve itself 
into bis merely finding bimself in a new position, different 
from, but not in reality perhaps worse than, the one be 
bad los<- Accordingly, it does not appear that bis grief 
long retained tbe bitterness and prostration with which it 
was at first accompanied. He was so ill for a short time 
that bis life was considered to be in danger, and was only 
saved by copious bleeding ; but in little more than three 
months be bad so far recovered both bis health and spirits, 
as to be able, at a dinner given by tbe Prussian ambas- 
sador, to entertain tbe company with a song. 

Tbe sequel of tbe speech was all congratulatory. It 
referred to tbe improvement which bad taken place, in 
tbe course of the preceding year, in almost every branch 
of domestic history — ^to tbe improved state of public credit 
— to tbe progressive improvement of tbe revenue in its 
most important branches ; mentioned tbe treaties that bad 
been concluded with Spain and Portugal, with a view to 
tbe abolition of tbe slave-trade ; and concluded by recom- 
mending to tbe attention of parliament tbe deficiency 
which bad so long existed in tbe number of places of 
j)ublic worship belonging to the Established Church, 
when compared with the increased and increasing popula- 
tion of the country. Tbe important change which bad 
taken place in the economical condition of tbe country, it 
was observed, ‘ coxild not fail to withdraw from the' dis- 
affected the principal means of which they had availed 
themselves for tbe purpose of fomenting a spirit of 
discontent, which unhappily led to acts of insurrection 
and treason;’ ‘and his royal highness,’ it was added, 

‘ entertains the most confident expectation, that tbe state 
of peace and tranquillity, to which the country is now 
restored, will be maintained, against all attempts to disturb 
it, by tbe persevering vigilance of the magistracy, and by 
tbe loyalty and good sense of tbe people.’ Thus did the 
government flatter itself that its troubles were over, and 
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tliat tlie year 1817, in taking its doparturo, kad carried its 
evil spirit along with it. 

Perhaps, however, this apparent confidence may havo 
keen partly assumed hy ministers, with a view to tho 
defence of their own ]irocccding.s in coping with tho lato 
attempts of tho disaffected. Tho best case tho 3 ' could 
make out for themselves would ho to show that tho 
jucasurcs thc^* had adopted had heen successful in putting 
down or keeping down disturbance, and that all tho 
dangers against which tho oxtraordinaiy powers intrusted 
to them had been intended to provide wore now at an 
end. On tho subject of these extraordinary ]rowcr.s, their 
cessation or their confiuuancc, tho speech said not a word. 
But as soon as it was read, and before tho address in 
answer had been moved, tho opposition in both Houses 
demanded tho instant repeal of tho act of last session 
puspeirding tho Habeas 'Corpus Act. On this, ministers 
announced that it was their intention to present a bill for 
that purpose on tho follorving day, and to propose tho 
suspension of tho standing orders, as had boon done in tho 
case of tho act to bo repealed, that it might pass -without 
dela 3 ^ Tho bill was accordingly passed through tho 
Lords on tiro 28th, and through tho Commons on tho 20th. 

Ho amendment was moved to tho addz-oss ; but it gavo 
rise to some debate in both Houses. Lord Lansdorvno 
denied that tho recent trials had fumished evidence of 
tho existence of any such conspiracy, or general disposition 
to insurrection tliroughout tho Idngdom, as had been 
assiuned by ministers. ‘ In tho trials at Derby, whoro it 
was the business and tho particular object of the attorney- 
general to prove that tho discontented there had a 
correspondence with others in different quarters, ho had 
eompletely failed. He could not prove that in any part 
of the country there had been the slightest connection 
Avith these conspirators. This terrible conspiracy, too, 
was suppressed without tho slightest difficulty by eighteen 
dragoons.’ His lordship admitted that the Derby con- 
spirators had been very properly brought to trial, and 
justly con-Ticted ; but this, ho said, was tho only thing 
ministers had to bring forward as an apology for their 
measures. Still, he contended, ‘ it was not the suspension 
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itsolf,’ and only a subject of material consideration as con- 
firming tbe statements in tbe reports of tbe secret com- 
mittees of the preceding session. The fact of this actual 
insurrection, so clearly proved, and about which there 
could be no dispute, appeared, it was declared, ‘to the 
committee to have established, beyond the possibility of a 
doubt, the credit due to the information mentioned in the 
last report, respecting the plans of more extended insur- 
rection which had previously been concerted, and respect- 
ing the 'postponement of those plans to the 9th or 10th of 
June.’ Eeference was also made to the movements in 
and near Nottingham on the night of the 9th of June ; to 
a meeting of delegates held at Huddersfield on the 6 th, and 
a tumultuous assemblage which took place in that neigh- 
bourhood on the night of the 8th ; and to the expectations 
proved to have been entertained in Yorkshire and tho 
other disturbed districts, of powerful support and co-opera- 
tion from London — ‘ however erroneous such an expecta- 
tion may have been, with respect to the extent to which 
it was supposed to have existed ’ — as further confirmatoiy 
of the statements in the same report. But a decided 
opinion was expressed that, not only in the country in 
general, but in those districts where the designs of the 
disaffected were most actively and unremittingly pursued, 
the great body of the people had remained untainted, even 
during the periods of the greatest internal difficulty and 
distress. It was intimated, however, that some of the 
persons who had been engaged in the late desperate pro- 
jects, particularly in London, were still active, and ap- 
peared determined to persevere, though with decreasing 
numbers and resources. The report then proceeded to take 
up the subject of the arrests that had taken place during 
the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act. In addition* to 
the cases of persons against whom bills of indictment had 
been found by grand juries, and of those who had either 
been tried or had fled from justice, warrants, it was stated, 
had been issued by the secretary of state against ten 
persons who had not been taken, and against forty-four 
others who had not been brought to trial. Of these, seven 
had been discharged on examination; one had been re- 
leased after being finally committed ; another had been 
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discliargecl on acconnt of illness; another had died in 
prison. All these arrests and detentions tho committee 
considered to have been fully justified by tho circumstances 
tinder ivhich thej’’ had taken place. ‘ Tho committee,’ it 
was added, ‘ understand that up to a certain period expec- 
tations were entertained of being able to bring to trial a 
largo proportion of tho persons so arrested and detained,* 
but that these expectations have, from time to time, been 
unavoidably relinquished.’ On tho wholo, it had appeared 
to tho comriiittoo, tho report declared in conclusion, that 
the government, in tho execution of tho powoiu vested in 
it by tho two acts of tho last session, had acted Avith duo 
discretion and moderation. Tho report of tho committee 
of tho Commons travelled over the subject by nearly tho 
same road; its expressions, however, upon tho different 
points of the case, were generally stronger, and it adverted 
to a few additional facts or circumstances. Tlio outbreak 
at Dei'by on tho night of tho 9th of Juno was designated 
an insurrection, and described as ‘the last open attempt to 
carry into effect tho revolution which had so long been 
tho object of an extended conspiracy.’ Tho trials at 
Derby, however, were referred to as proving tho exemplary 
conduct of the mass of the population in tho country 
through which the insurrection passed ; and tho committee 
had no doubt that tho numbers of tJiose who wore either 
pledged or prepared to engage in actual insurrection had 
generally been much exaggerated by tho leaders of tho 
disaffected, from the obvious policy both of giving import- 
ance to themselves, and of encouraging their followers. 
They hoped that the time of delusion might be passing 
away ; but it was nevertheless their opinion that it would 
still require all tho vigilance of government and of tho 
magistracy to maintain tho tranquillity which had been 
restored. ‘Your committee,’ tho report then proceeded, 
‘have hitherto applied their observations to the lately 
disturbed districts in the country. In adverting to the 
state of the metropolis during the same period they have 
observed with concern that a small number of active and 
infatuated individuals have been unremittingly engaged 
in arranging plans of insurrection, in endeavouring to 
foment disturbances that might lead to it, and in procur- 
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Besides two reports, wLicli were presented and ordered to 
bo printed towards the end of the session, it originated a 
hill ‘ for appointing commissioners to inquire concerning 
charities in England for the education of the poor,’ which 
passed into a law, though not without suffering some cur- 
tailment and mutilation in the Lords, where. Indeed, the 
motion for going into committee upon it was opposed both 
by the chancellor and Lord Kedesdale, but was carried 
nevertheless by a majority of 10 to 8. In conformity with 
the rcommendation contained in the speech of the prince- 
regent at the opening of the session, an act was passed 
‘for building. and promoting the building of additional 
churches in populous parishes,’ by means of a grant of one 
million sterling, to be applied under the direction of com- 
missioners appointed by the crown. Of various attempts 
made to reform the criminal law, none of any importance 
were successful, with the exception of a bill brought in by 
Mr. Bennet for establishing a better system of rewarding 
persons who had been instrumental in apprehending high- 
waj'^-robbers and other offenders ; and another brought in 
by Mr. G. Bankes for making it illegal to buy game, as it 
already was to sell it. Sir S. Eomilly earned a bill 
through the Commons for taking away the penalty of 
death from the offence of stealing from a shop to the value 
of five shilling ; but it was thrown out on the second read- 
ing in the Lords, on the motion of the chancellor. The 
same potent voice prevailed upon their lordships to reject 
at the same stage, by a majority of 31 to 13, a bill intro- 
duced by Lord Erskine, ‘ to prevent arrests on the charge 
of libel before indictment found.’ In the Commons, how- 
ever, the government only succeeded in defeating a motion 
of Sir James Mackintosh, for the appointment of a select 
committee to inquire into the forgery of the Bank of 
England notes, by proposing an address to the regent, 
requesting his royal highness to issue a commission under 
the great seal for the same purpose. A select committee 
was appointed, on the motion of Mr. Sergeant Onslow, to 
inquire into the effect of the usury laws, which reported 
in favour of their appeal; and the honourable member 
gave notice that he would early in the next session bring 
in a bill to carry that recommendation into effect. A bill 
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for fhe amendment of the election kwB Inouglvt in by 
Wynn was negatived on tlio tliird reading in tlio Comuwns 
by a majority of 51 to 44; as was another for (ho nl(or!i< 
tion of the law relating to tithes brought in by Ur. Cur- 
wen by a majority of 44 to 15 on tho second reading. 
Repeated discussions took place on a bill introduced by 
Sir Eobert Peel (father of tho present baronet) for limit- 
ing the number of hours during which apprentices and 
others employed in cotton and other mills and factories 
should be permitted to work; it jmssed the Commons, but 
it was at last dropped for tbc present session, after being 
committed in the Lords, where it had encountered a strong 
opposition, counsel having been allowed by their lordshi]is 
to he heard, and evidence to be brought fonvavd against it. 
hir. J. Smith obtained leave to, bring ax a bill for llio 
amendment of the hanki'uplcy-laws ; but it appears not. to 
have been persevered with. Kor did anjihing come of a 
hill to amend the Copyright Act of 1814, which was 
brought in by Sii' Egerton Brydges, and carried over some 
stages in tho Commons. But a select cominittco wa.s after- 


wards appointed to consider the snbjeci, on the mot.ion of 
Mr. Wynn, which recommended that tlio Cop^udglit. Act 
should be repealed, except in regard to the dclivoiy of one 
copy of every new work to tho British Museum, the other 
public libraries being compensated by a fixed iiccuniary 
aUowauce. On the 2nd of June, Sir Francis Burdoti 
brought forward a scheme of parliamentary reform in a 
senes of twenty-six resolutions — the hist divided into six 
eads— comp^ing the princiidcs of universal male 
Buflrap e^ual electoral districts, elections all on tho sanio 
ay, '''■ote by ballot, and a fresh, parliament once in every 
me least; the motion was seconded by Lord Goeb- 
b Dundonald), who obsciwcd that 

JL time ho should over have 

ilhirlA/i addressing the house on any subject, and 
eeneral RTrm feeling, and apparently amidst the 

Houso, to his own cruel case , 
all snnkfl Mr. Canning, and Mr. 

taken nn +I 1 length; and then, the vote b®L° 

the numbers were found to be 1C ” 
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The Toticlgot was “brought forward hy the chancellor of 
the exchequer on the 20th of April. The greater part 
of the navy, army, ordnance, and miscellaneous estimates 
had been already voted ; and Mr. Vansittart now stated 
that the vote for the army, which had last year been 
£9,412,373, would this year he £8,970,000; that the vote 
for the navy, which had last year been £7,696,022, would 
t his year be £6,456,800 ; that the vote for the ordnance, 
which had last year been £1,270,690, would this year be 
£1,245,600; that the miscellaneous estimates, which last 
year amounted to £1,795,000, would this year amount 
to £1,720,000 — without including, however, the million 
granted for the building of churches, which was to be 
provided for by an issue of exchequer bills. Altogether, 
with the addition of £2,500,000 for the interest on ex- 
chequer bills and a sinking fund attached to them, and 
one or two extraordinary items, the total amount of the 
regular supplies for the service of the year would be 
£21,011,000, the amount for the last year having been 
£22,304,091. This was, of course, exclusive of the interest 
of the debt, which at this time was not quite £30,000,000. 
No new taxes were proposed, nor the repeal or reduction 
of any old ones. The principal feature of the finance 
minister’s announcement was a scheme for forming, out 
of the 3 per cent, stock, a new stock bearing interest at 
34 per cent.; by which a sum of £3,000,000 would bo 
raised for the public service of the year. It was proposed 
also to fund £27,000,000 of the floating debt, which 
had accumulated to the inconvenient amount of about 
£63,000,000. 

The session had scarcely commenced when ministers 
were asked in both Houses whether it was intended that 
the resumption of cash-payments by the bank should really 
take place on the 5th of July, as then fixed by law. In 
reply it was stated that the bank had made ample pre- 
paration for resuming its payments in cash at the time 
fixed by parliament, and that the government knew of 
nothing in the internal state of the country, or in its poli- 
tical relations with foreign powers, which would render it 
expedient to continue the restriction; ‘but that there 
was reason to believe that pecuniary arrangements of 
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foreign powers were going on, of sncli a nature and 
extent as might prohahly maho it necessary for parliament 
to continue the restriction so long as the immediate effects 
of those arrangements wore in operation.’ This explana- 
tion was treated by the opposition with great contempt. 
‘ The truth was, as it appeared to him,’ Mr. Tierney 
observed, ‘that there were some persons in this country 
very much disposed to continue the restriction if they 
could find any excuse for it ; and as such excuse did not 
offer itself at home, they looked abroad for it.’ In the 
other House, Lord King declared that the reason assigned 
by ministers ‘ was so extraordinarj’^ in itself, and so un- 
intelligible to the country, it being impossible to conceive 
how in reality the negotiation of foreign loans could tend 
to prevent the resumption of cash-payments by the Bank 
of England, that it coiild only be considered as the 
ostensible reason, and not the real one.’ N evertheless there 
can be no doubt that the explanation thus denounced was 
perfectly correct. Mr. Tooke shows that by the latter 
part of 1817 the value of bank-paper had been virtually 
restored, and that the bank was then in a position to 
resume cash-payments. ‘ And the directors,’ he adds, ‘ so 
far from taking advantage of the prolonged term of the 
restriction, were adopting measures for anticipating it; 
for in the months of April and September, 1817, they 
actually undertook by public notice to pay, and did pay, a 
large proportion of their notes in coin.’ It is understood 
that the payments in gold in pursuance of these notices 
exceeded five millions sterling. Mr. Tooke blames the 
bank and the government for co-operating to reduce the 
rate of interest on exchequer bills in the summer of 1817, 
while it was notorious that negotiations were going 
forward for the raising of loans to a very large amount by 
Erance and others of the continental states. ‘ The govern- 
ment,’ he argues, ‘ ought to have taken the opportunity of 
the comparatively high price of stocks in the summer of 
1817, to have diminished instead of increasing the un- 
funded debt; and the bank, instead of extending its 
advances upon exchequer bills, at a reduced interest, 
ought, with a view to counteract the effect, which would 
otherwise be inevitable, of the tendency of British capital 
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to investment in foreign loans, not only i its existing 
extended its advances, b\it to liave diminishedjssion of tlie 
securities.’ But now commenced both, a depr<on from the 
exchanges and a diminution of the circulati ‘Eoremost 
operation of a fresli set of disturbing causes, lubtless were 
among these causes,’ ]\rr. Tooke continues, ‘ doind Eussian 
the large loans negotiated for the French, ted by them, 
governments, the high rate of interest granttry, holding 
and the comparatively low rate in this coum of British 
out a great inducement for the transmissioif corn in the 
capital to the continent. The importations o)f 1818, were 
latter part of 1817, and thi'ough the whole ds being then 
on a large scale and at liigh prices, our portame time, as 
open mtiiout duty. And there was at the trease of our 
has before been noticed, a very great inae exports of 
general imports ; while a great part of tig credits, the 
1817 and ISIS were speculative and on Ion forthcoming 
retuims for which, therefore, would not bestances it is 
till 1819 and 1820. Under these circumges were not 
rather matter of surprise that the oxchanj depressed in 
more depressed, than xhat they were so muoM the govern- 
1818.’ For this state of things tlio bank an(; they ought 
ment might, indeed, have made preparation course which 
at least to have abstained from pursuing asf the foreign 
gave additional facilities to the negotiation the depression 
loans ; but, that mischief having been done, ly furnished a 
of the exchanges thereby produced certainlsmnption. A 
good reason for the postponement of the ree of Commons 
bill was eventually brought into the Housof July, 1819 ; 
for continuing the restriction till the 5th a Houses, but 
various amendments were moved in bothities, and the 
were only supported by insignificant mino measure, how- 
bill was passed in tlio end of May. The Lauderdale, in 
ever, drew two long protests from Lord hd on which it 
one of which his lordship declared the gron the mising of 
had been introduced and supported — that its coin — to be 
foreign loans would drain this countiy of . and ignorance 
‘ an opinion founded on gross misconception 
of the subject.’ tk place in the 

Some rather remarkable proceedings toroyal family, no 
course of the session in relation to the r( 
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fcM'er than four luemhers of wliich woi'o mamed in the 
earlier part of this year. The first of the four marriages 
was that of the Princess Elizabotli, his majesty’s third 
daughter, to His Serene Highness Frederic Joseph Louis 
Charles Augustus, Landgrave and Hereditary Prince of 
Hesse-Homhurg, on the 7th of April. In this case the 
two Houses of parliament wore asked oiily to offer their 
congratulations to the regent, the queen, and the new- 
married couple. As the bride had nearl 3 ’- comjfieted her 
forty-eighth year, her marriage could not be expected to 
contribute anything towards continuing the. lino of the 
old king, who now, notwithstanding liis fifteen sons and 
daughters, twelve of Avhom were still alive, was left 
without anj* descendant beyond the first generation. A 
few days afterwards, however — on the 13th of April — 
Lord Liverpool brought do^vn a message from the regent 
to the Lords, and Lord Castlereagh to the Commons, in 
which his royal highness informed the Hoxise that treaties 
of marriage were in negotiation between the Duke of 
Clarence and the Princess (Adelaide Louisa Theresa 
Caroline Amelia) of Saxe-Meiningen, eldest daughter of 
the late reigning Duke of Saxe-Meiningen; and also 
between the Duke of Cambridge and the Princess (Augusta 
"Wilhelmina Louisa) of Hesse, youngest daughter of the 
Landgrave Frederic, and niece of the Elector of Hesse; 
and which went on to say, that after the afflicting calamity 
which the prince and the nation had sustained in the loss 
of the Princess Charlotte, his royal highness was fully 
persuaded that the House of Commons would feel how 
essential it was to the best interests of the countrj^ that 
he should be enabled to make a suitable provision for such 
of his roj^'a! brothers as should have contracted marriages 
with the consent of the crown. This last expression was 
designed to intimate both that the proposed provision was 
not to be extended to the Duke of Sussex, and that it was 
to comprehend the Duke of Cumberland, who had beer, 
married three years ago, to the Princess Frederica Sophia 
Charlotta, daughter of Frederic Y., Duke of Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz, and previously the wife, first of Frederic Louis 
Charles, Prince of Pmssia, from whom she had been 
divorced, and, secondly, of Frederic William, Prince of 
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politics and temper, Lord EUenBorongli. This remarkable 
man, whose talents, so long as he continued in his vigoui’, 
wore of the most commanding character, seemed never to 
have recovered from his discomfiture by Hone in the pre- 
ceding 3’’ear. We have already quoted the terms in wHch 
he wrote to Lord Sidmouth on the day after the last of the 
three trials and acquittals. The purpose of resignation 
which he announced in that letter he had carried into 
effect about three months before his death. He was, when 
he died, in Ms sixty-ninth year, and he had presided in the 
court of King’s Bench since April 1802. In August this 
same year had died, at the age of eighty-five, Warren 
Hastings, whose leading counsel Lord Ellenborough (then 
Mr. Law) had been throughout the five years of his 
memorable trial before the House of Lords, since the 
termination of which a quarter of a century had now 
elapsed. And, remarkably enough, before the year was 
oxit, Hastings had been followed to the grave by the 
most pertinacious and vindictive of his accusers and 
enemies, Sir Philip Erancis. He died at the age of 
seventy-eight, on one of the last days of December, when 
there wanted only about a month to make exactly half a 
century since the appearance of the first of the famous 
Letters of Junius, of which he has been supposed to be 
the author. 

The most important event belonging to the general 
histor^^ of Europe which marks this year is the congress 
of the allied sovereigns held at Aix-la-Chapelle for the 
purpose of \vithdrawing the army of occupation from 
Erance. Of the 150,000 troops left in that country in 
1815, 30,000, of which 6000 were English, had been with- 
drawn last year; and, although it had been originallj' 
stipulated that the occupation might extend to five years, 
it had- been for some time universally expected and imder- 
stood that it would be actually put an end to now at the 
end of three. So much was this the case, that the holding 
of the congress was looked upon as little more than going 
through a necessary form. And, in point of fact, little or 
nothing of deliberation or discussion appears to have taken 
place. The ministers of the several powers, including ^e 
Duke of Wellington and Lord Castlereagh, as representing 
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liis Britannic majesty, had collccfcd at Aix-la-Chapello, by 
the 25th of Soptcmbor; tho King of Prussia arrived the 
next day; tho Emperors of Austria and Knssia on tho 
28th. Two preliminary conferences were held on the 30th 
and 31st ; and at a third, hold on the 2nd of October, tho 
evacuation was Tinanimously agi’ced upon. An envoy was 
immediately despatched to Paris, where tho nows was re- 
ceived on the 5th. A few more conferences were held, to 
settle the time and manner of the evacuation, and also to 
determine how much of. tho peciiniary indemnity of 700 
millions of francs, imposed upon Eranco, still remained 
due. But by the 9th, an agreement embracing all points 
was drawn up in the fomr of a treaty, and signed by tho 
ministers of tho several powers; and on the 17th tho 
sovereigns aflaxed their own signatures. It was settled 
that the army of occupation should bo entirely with- 
drawn by the 30th of November, or sooner if possible ; and 
the sum remaining to bo paid by Eranco was definitively 
affixed at 265 millions of franc.'?. Aftorward.s, on tho 
representation of tho Duho of Richelieu, a slight modifica- 
tion was made by another protocol in tho arrangements 
respecting the dates at which tho successive instalments 
of the indemnity should bo discharged by France. The 
removal of whatever apprehensions and objections might 
have been entertained in any quarter to tho decision thus 
come to by tho allied sovereigns, is understood to have 
been chiefly due to the efibrts of Louis XVIII. and tho 
Duhe of Wellington; and the smoothing away of any 
difficiflties that arose after the congress mot is attributed 
principally to his grace. ‘Sufficient justice,’ writes a 
recent French historian, ‘ has not generally been done to 
the Duke of Wellington for the liberal and faithful 
manner in which he protected the interests of Franco 
throughout all the negotiations with foreign powers. . . . 
The duke was highly favourable to Franco in everything 
that related to the evacuation of her territory. His posi- 
tion as generalissimo of tho aimy of occupation gave a 
great weight to his advice on this question ; he was con- 
sulted at every step, and his opinion was always given in 
terms expressive of an elevation of view and sentiment 


which did honour to his character With the cessa- 
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speeches at Sir Francis Burdett’s election dinner : ‘ Another 
curious thing took place at this dinner — ^the toast of 
“Jeremy Bentham, Esq., the unanswerable advocate of 
the rights of the people.” I wonder who the baronet and 
his Bump will find out next ! what unknown creature they 
will bring forth ! There is no danger, you see, from Mr. 
Bentham; no danger that he will become the rival, or 
foil, of the baronet. It is safe to toast and praise Mm. 
Little care is taken to preserve consistency; for Mr. 
Bentham, if he can, with his quaint and unintelligible 
language and mode of stating and of reasoning, be called 
the advocate of anything, is the advocate of universal 
suffrage,* which he would extend even to women, and 
which, by such extension, he would, if he were attended to, render 
ridiculous' And then Bentham, his speculations, and his 
admirers, are kicked out of the way in the most summary 
and contemptuous style : ‘ There is one thing which makes 
Mr. Bentham a favourite with this little band of feeble 
and ambitious men; indeed there are two things: he 
cannot be a rival; and he would, if he could, hurt Mr. 
Hunt and me. He shows his teeth, but he has not dared 
to bite. He would have done it, if he had dared. But, 
indeed, he ran no risk : for very few, comparatively speak- 
ing, buy his book ; and those who do, never read it half 
through. It is a corvee to read it. It is not only bombast, 
but quaint bombast, and puzzling and tedious beyond 
mortal endurance, , . . The book is wholly inefficient. 
... A very fit and proper person this to be toasted by 
the baronet and his Bump.’ 

At this time Burdett had given up universal suffrage for what ho 
called general suffrage. 
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CHAPTEK XV. 

State o£ the Country — Opening of Parliament — Care of the King’s 
Person — ^Eesumption of Cash-payments — Financial Measures — 
Prorogation. ^ , 

The series of "bankruptcies wkich had commenced in the 
latter part of the year 1818, continued throughout the 
first months of 1819. ‘ The largest,’ says the historian of 
prices, ‘ in point of amount of the articles of which there 
was so great an excess of the importation, was cotton ; and 
it was in this article that the fall in price was the greatest, 
and the failures among those concerned in it, consequently 
the most extensive. The error usual on such occasions 
had been committed ; the stocks on the spot had been, as 
we have seen, greatly reduced in 1816, and a rise of price 
of this reduced stock was perfectly justified ; but then, as 
in more recent instances, the advanced price was not con- 
fined to the small stocks on the spot, but was paid for large 
quantities in the countries of growth, to be shipped hither.’ 
The result, he goes on to state, was, that ‘importers, 
speculators, and manufacturers were successively ruined 
by having embarked too largely upon the anticipation of 
the maintenance of the former range of high prices. There 
were also very extensive failures in New York, but more 
especially in Charleston, and other southern ports of the 
United States, at the close of 1818, and at the commence- 
ment of 1819.’ This state of commercial pressure and 
distress could not but make itself be felt to some extent 
by the manufacturing population. It may not have gone 
the length of throwing any considerable number of them 
out of employment; but it could not fail to affect the 
labour-market, and to reduce still further the rate of 
wages, already inadequate to counterbalance the continued 
high price of provisions. 

The large importations and eager speculation which had 
gone on for the greater part of the past year, however, 
had had the effect of swelling the revenue, and giving a 
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stood, had been derived from the gold coin of this realm. 
The opposition expressed some dissatisfaction; but the 
proposed bill was immediately brought in, and passed with 
all possible expedition through both Houses. It prohibited 
the continuance of the cash-payments under the notices 
till the end of the' current session. Much more elaborate 
reports, embracing the whole extent of the subject, were 
presented by the two committees about a month later. 
These expositions represented the condition of the bank 
as eminently flourishing. Its liabilities, it was stated, 
amounted, on the 30th of January, 1819, to £33,894,580, 
and its assets in government securities and other credits 
to £39,096,900, exclusive of the permanent debt of 
£14,686,800 due from the government, and repayable on 
the expiration of the charter. The entire surplus in 
favour of the bank, therefore, was £19,899,120; and what 
might be called its immediate available surplus, £5,202,320. 
The bullion in its cofiers also, which had been very much 
reduced at the close of the war, had gone on increasing 
from July 1815 to October 1817, at which date it was 
much greater than it had ever before been since the 
establishment of the bank, although it had again been 
brought down by the payments that had since taken 
place. The committees, under the direction of the govern- 
ment, which was so influentially represented in each, 
agreed in recommending a plan for the resumption of 
cash-payments, which was first embodied in a series of 
resolutions, and in that form submitted to the two Houses. 
It was founded upon the principle first announced by Mr. 
Eicardo in 1816, in his Proposals for an Economical and 
Secure Currency, that the bank should be bound to exchange 
its notes, not for coin, but for gold ingots, the fineness of 
which should be attested by a stamp, and only in quantities 
above a certain weight, at a rate to be diminished from 
time to time until it should have descended to the Mint 
price of £3 17s. lOJd. per ounce. But, although this prin 
ciple was adopted as the basis of the plan, the complete 
exchangeability of bank-notes for cash was provided for as 
its ultimate result. The resolutions were first moved in 
the Lords on the 2ist of May,' by Lord Harrowby, the 
president of the council, who had officiated as chairman of 
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tlieir lordsMp’s committeo. A series of coimtor-resolutions 
moved by Lord Liiuderdalo, altliougli they met with no 
support, even from his own side of the House, gave 
occasion to a debate, which Avas principally sustained by 
his lordship, and Lords Liverpool and Grenville; the 
government plan received the approbation, not only of 
Grenville, but also of Lords King and Lansdowno; 
Lauderdale’s resolutions wore negatived without a division, 
and those moved by Lord Harrowby wore agreed to. The 
subject was much more fullj'^ discussed in the Commons, 
whore the ministerial resolutions were proposed on the 
24th, by Mr. Peel, in an elaborate and remarkable speech. 
Mr. Peel had been the chainnan of the secret committee ; 
the report of the committee "was probably of his drawing 
up, and the government plan was understood to have been 
arranged and put together by him ; but not only \vas ho 
not the originator of its leading principle ; it would aj>pear 
from his own satement that neither ho Irimself nor the 
government had been prepared for the adoption of such a 
plan when the committee was appointed and the subject 
was first brought forward. Ho began .his speech by 
frankly announcing that, in consequence of the evidence 
which had been received by the committee, and the 
divisions which had arisen upon it, his opinions had 
undergone a very material change. ‘ He was ready to 
avow, without shame or 3'emorse, that ho went into the 
committee with a very different opinion from that which 
he at present entertained; for his views of the subject 
were most materially different when he voted against the 
resolutions brought forward in 1811 by Mr. Homer, as the 
chairman of the bullion committee. Having gone into 
the inquiry, determined to dismiss all former impressions 
that he might have received, and to obliterate from his 
memory the vote which he had given some years since 
when the_ same question was discussed, he had resolved to 
apply to it his undivided and unprejudiced attention, and 
adopt every inference that authentic information or mature 
reflection should offer to his mind ; and he had no hesita- 
tion it stating that, although he should pi’obably even 
now vote, if it were again brought before the- House, in 
opposition to the practical measure then recommended 
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took place. The second reading was only earned by the 
narrow majority of 155 votes against 142. Another debate 
aiose on tbo motion for going into committee, wbicb was 
made memorable by declamations of extraordinary elo- 
qaienco from Mackintosh on the one side, and Canning on 
the other. The third reading gave rise to another animated 
discussion, followed by a division, in which the numbers 
were — ayes, 190 ; noes, 129. In the Lords, also, the bill 
encountered the keenest opposition ; an amendment, moved 
on the question of its committal, was, after a debate of 
some length, supported by 47 votes against 100. The 
object of the act was sufficiently declared by its title, 
which was: ‘To prevent the enlisting or engagement of 
his majesty’s subjects to serve in foreign service, and the 
fitting-out or equipi^ing in his majesty’s dominions vessels 
for wailike purposes, without his majesty’s licence.’ The 
main ground of objection to it was its bearing upon the 
contest which Spain was still canying on in South 
America ; great numbers of Englishmen were now in the 
service of the several states there which had declared or 
made good their independence; and the present measure 
was looked upon as being in effect and substantially a 
blow aimed at those young communities yet struggling to 
achieve or to complete their emancipation, and a quite 
uncalled-for helping-hand held out to their old oppressor 
in its vain attempt to crush them. Einally, among the 
acts passed this session were, one to carry into effect a 
treaty recently concluded with the Netherlands for the 
suppression of the slhve-trade, another to amend the act 
of the last session for cariying into execution the conven- 
xion with Portugal on the same subject, aud another to 
carry into effect certain conuneicial arrangements which 
had been made ndth Portugal and noth the United 
States. 

On the 1st of July, within a few days of the end of the 
session, Sir Erancis Bnrdett, for the eighteenth time, made 
his annual motion on tlie question of parliamentary reform. 
All that he now proposed, however, was, that the House 
should pledge itself to take the state of the representation 
into its most serious consideration early in the next session 
of parliament. The motion was seconded by Mr. George 
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Lamb (younger brollior of tbo laio Lord Molbonrno) ; 
bnt neither he nor any oilier speaker who supported il; 
professed to go along with the mover in the peculiar kind 
of reform which ho advocated. Next to Sir Francis’s own 
long and mmbling oration, the most prominent sjicech of 
the evening was one delivered by Alderman Waithman. 
Some of the opinions that wore expressed in various 
quartei-s are curious enough when read by the light of 
subsequent events. All the length, for instance, that Mr. 
Hume went on this occasion was to observe that the 
majority of the people of Scotland wore favourable to a 
moderate reform, and that ho should vote for the motion 
in compliance with the opinion of his constituents. Lord 
John ItusseU, again, though admitting the propriety of 
disfranchising such boroughs as were notoriously coiTupl, 
and of restricting the duration of parliament to three 
years, could not support a motion ‘ that wont the length 
of proposing an inquir}' into the general state of the 
representation, because such an inquiry was calculated to 
throw a slur upon the representation of the countiy, and 
to fill the minds of the people with vague and indefinite 
alarms.’ On the division, however, 58 members voted 
with Sir Francis, against 153. More' success attended 
Lord Ai'chibald Hamilton’s efforts in the cause of Scotch 
burgh-reform. This question formed the subject of two 
of the most exciting contests of the session. The election 
of magistrates for the burgh of Aberdeen, in 1817, had 
been declared illegal by the Court of Session, in the same 
manner as the Montrose election of the year preceding had 
been ; but in this case the crown, when applied to for a 
w'airant to enable a new election to take place — the burgh 
had not been found to be disfranchised, as Montrose was — 
had granted one to the old magistrates to elect their suc- 
cessors as usual, in the face of a petition numerously signed 

* BIr. Lamb has been retmned for Westminster on the vacancy 
occasioned by the death of Sir Samuel Eomilly, after a contest which 
lasted from the 13th of February till the 3rd of March, and which was 
distinguished throughout by the most violent proceedings on the part 
of the mob. His (then radical! opponent was the present Sir (then Mr.) 
J . 0. Hobhouse ; and the ntunbers at the close of the poll were — for 
Lamb, 4165 ; for Hobhouse, 3861 ; 38 votes were also given for Major 
Cartwright. 
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questing that zealous follower,, as he then was, to come to 
him. When they met the next day, he directed Bamford 
to procure some ten or a dozen stout fellows to take their 
places in the pit. on the evening of the following Monday, 
when he would again present himself in the theatre. On 
the appointed night Bamford was at the pit-door by six 
o’clock, accompanied by nine other Middleton cotton or 
silk weavers, picked men, each armed with a stout cudgel. 
The ten rough-looking country-fellows had attracted some 
notice as they passed through the streets. Bamtord gives 
a graphic description of them, which we quote the rather, 
as it must be understood to set before us the writer’s own 
personal appearance, at least in general outline; ‘They 
were all young men — tall, gaunt, and square-buEt — ^long- 
legged, free-limbed, and lithe as stag-hounds ; and as they 
went tramp, tramp, along the flags, people looked, startled, 
and looked again ; while the observed ones, nothing 
noticing, went onwards like men who knew their work, 
and were both able and willing to perform it.’ A crowd 
soon collected and filled the street in which the theatre 
stood; but any serious mischief was prevented by the 
prudent determination of the manager to have no per- 
formance that evening. Hunt, however, had his triumph, 
and one which suited his purpose as well, and was probably 
quite as much to his taste, as would have been any he 
could have had in a melee within the walls of the theatre. 
After some time a coach drove into the street, and on its 
being ascertained to contain the great popular champion 
and some of his friends, a loud huzza burst from the dense 
multitude. A few hisses were soon silenced. ‘ Hunt,’ 
continues Bamford, ‘ then mounted the box, and, addressing 
the people, stated that the manager had written to him, 
saying there would not be any performance that night, and 
requesting, I think, that he would come up and try to get 
the people to disperse and go home. He next entered on 
some general topics, and, with singular bad taste, to say 
the least of it — for his impetuosity overran his judgment 
— he said the authorities only wanted a pretext to let the 
bloody butchers of Waterloo loose upon the people ; and 
concluded by advising them to retire to their homes peace- 
ably. We then gave three cheers, the carriage disappeared, 
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and tlio street v.’as soon deserted. Otir party went to tho 
dxobin Hood, wliore wo were joined by a scare or two of 
otbors, and wo set to and caronecd until inidniglit, and 
then rotnrncd lioino.’ 

Tho rest of tho winter and tho spring pfissed in qniot, 
and without ariy movement among tho working-classes to 
excite alarm or nnea.slncss. As the year advanced, how- 
ever, a growing depression in tho lahonr-market was 
experienced in all tho districts of tlio kingdom whoro tho 
population was tho most innnerous. Tlio biographer of 
Lord Sidmouth has pi-intcd a letter addressed to that 
minister, in December of the preceding year, by Lord 
Sheffield (Gibbon’s friend), in which tho writer, a very 
old man, but with his faculties still entire and active, and 
accustomed all his life to watch tho fluctuations in tho 
economical state of tho country, reports his views both on 
the actual condition of things at that moment and on tho 
prospects of tho future. Ho cannot, ho says, resist tho 
pleasure of communicating tho very satisfactory accounts 
ho -has received of tho state of trade and manufactures 
from different parts, and especially from tho neighbourhood 
of Birmingham, the rest of Waravichshiro, and from 
Staffordshire. ‘ Both trade and manufactures,’ ho goes on 
to observe, ‘arc in a floxirishing condition, and lilcely to 
improve still further. There appears to bo little specula- 
tion beyond tho regular demands of the different markets, 
men withoxit adequate capital finding it almost impossible 
to procure credit ; so that there is now no disposition to 
force a trade, and no injurious competition among tho 
merchants to procure tho execution of orders, and, con- 
sequently, wages are fair and reasonable.’ In point of 
fact, however, although Lord Sheffield was correct in his 
belief that the season of unsafe speculation had passed 
away, he was too hasty or too sanguine in assuming that 
the mischievous results of tho late extravagant overtrad- 
ing were yet exhausted. It has been common to attribute 
tho commercial pressure which was felt thi’oughout the 
spring and summer of this year 1819, in whole or in part, 
to the measures that were taken by the legislature for 
the restoration of a metallic or at least convertible cur- 
rency, and the contraction of tho circulation to which tho 
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loank is assumed to have been thereby driven in its OTvn 
defence. Mr. Tooke has demonstrated the entirely imagi- 
nary mature of this theory by many facts and considera- 
tions, and especially by the fact that the bank did not 
reduce its issues during the period of the pressure, and 
that no such contraction of the circulation as is alleged 
then took place. The amount of Bank of England paper 
in circulation was, on the contrary, rather greater in 
August than it had been in February. The late excessive 
importations, however, were continuing to produce their 
natural effects, or rather the consequent and inevitable 
fall of prices was at last bringing down the speculators in 
gi’eat numbers ; the bankimptcies in each of the six months 
from Febraary to July inclusive were about double the 
ordinary average ; credit sustained a shock ; the interest 
of Inoney rose ; while the glut in the market of’commodities 
obstructed the channels, the pressure in the money-market 
clogged the wheels of trade; finally, the market of labour 
came in for its share of the universal depression ; employ- 
ment became more difficult to be procured; wages fell. 
At the same time food maintained a high price ; wheat, 
which had been at 80s, in February, had only fallen to 
68s. lOd. in June, and had risen again to 75s. in August. 
The first meetings of the operative classes, accordingly, 
were called to consider the low rate of wages. Such were 
those of the gingham-weavers of Carlisle and the neigh- 
bourhood in the end of May. These were succeeded, 
towards the middle of the following month, by others at 
Hunslet Moor near Leeds, at Glasgow, and at Ashton- 
under-Lyne, which assumed more of a political charactei’, 
but at which the distress under which the people were 
siiffering still supplied the text of every speech, and 
parliamentary reform and other such measures were 
proposed and recommended chiefly as remedies for that. 
The agitation, however, grew bolder as it proceeded ; and 
the government now began to look at what was going on 
with considerable anxiety and apprehension. Still no 
breach of the public peace had been committed. On 
occasion of the Glasgow meeting, which took place on the 
16th, a large body of military was in readiness to act; the 
multitude which assembled on the Green that summer 
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afternoon amounted, it. is snpposcd, to tiot.-wccn tliiriy and 
forty iliousand persons; Itni jii'ler ^oing tlirongli tlicir 
■\vork, tliey dispcr.'cd as qnielly uk it' they had been only 
throe or four mut together. "Wliat. took place at thi.s 
conveniiou, howver, illustrates the natural couiso of nioh 
deliberation. The people, mostly pour cotion-wesivcrs, 
either out of cmploj’mont or working at the lowest wages, 
appear to huA-e been drawn together in the first instaiioo 
simply l\v the hope of getting something done which 
might better their condition; the resolutions projiosod by 
the pai'ties that had called the meeting, after a statomont 
of the prevailing distress, concluded with a ])etition to 
the prince-regent to the efiect that his royal highness 
would bo gracioT\Rly pleased to afford such of their number 
as wished it the means of emigrating’ to C'amida, the 
emigrants engaging to rej)ay the expense by yearly 
remittances of ])roduce. But ujmn these original resolu- 
tions im amondment Avas moAxd, declaring that no good 
Avas to bo expected from anything except annual parlia- 
ments, uuiA'orsal suffrage, and a tliminution of taxation ; 
speeches Avero delivered scouting alike emigration and 
petitioning, unless indeed the people, as Avas strongly 
recommended, Avould march in a body to Loiubm, and 
pmesent tbeir petition to the regent tbemsolA'cs ; and in the 
end the amendment Avas declared to bo cariicd, though 
the vote in its fuA'onr w.as obtained, as is alleged, only by 
its supporters IniA’ing kdeon possession of the space im- 
mediatelj’- around tbo b\istings, and loiocking down the 
hats and uplifted bands of tbeir opponents, Avboso peaceable 
disposition prevented them from j-esenting or resisting 
such treatment. The oratojy at the Ashton-under-Ljmo 
meeting — ^Avhere the chair Avas taken hy a person calling 
himself the Eev. Joseph Harrison, and one of the speakers 
was the self-taught, or rather untaught, medical practi- 
tioner, Dr. Healey, Avho makes so amusing a figure in 
Bamford’s autobiography — Avas still more Adolont and 
extraA’^agant. At another great meeting, which took place 
at Stockjjort on the 28th of Juno, the chairman was Sir 
Chai'les Wolseloy, Bart,; Avho appears to have made his 
dehut on this occasion. In an address Avhich he delivered 
before descending from his post of honour. Sir Charles, 

u 2 
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after swearing to lie faitliful to tlio cause of annual 
parliaments and tiniversal sufiVago so long as Ms heart’s 
blood should flow in his veins, informed his admiring 
auditors that his political career had commenced in France, 
that ho was one of those who mounted the ramparts of the 
Bastilo, at the commencement of the revolution in that 
country, and that, if he did that for France, he should 
never shrink from attacking the Bastiles of his own 
coimtiy. At this meeting, one of the insignia displayed 
from the hustings was the cap of liberty on the top of a 
flag-staff. On that day fortnight, the 12th of July, another 
meeting was hold at Now Hall-hiU, near Birmingham, 
where Sir Charles Wolseloy v'as elected ‘legislatorial 
attorney and representative ’ for that tomi. This transac- 
tion seems to have stai-tled goveimment more than anything 
that had yet taken place, and probably determined it not 
to stand any longer aloof. Indictments were now presented 
both against Wolseley and Harrison for seditious words 
spoken at tire Stockport meeting, and, true bills having 
boon found by the grand jury, Sir Charles was arrested at 
his own house of Wolseley Park in Staffordshire, on tlie 
19th. On the 21st, a meeting was held at Smithfield in 
London, at wMoh Hunt presided ; it had been announced 
for some time, and was looked forward to with consider- 
able apprebonsion a strong force, both civil and military, 
^Yas stationed at various points in the vicinity of the place; 
bxit the demoanonr of the assembled people was perfectly 
peaceable from first to last. Here Harrison was arrested 
on the Imstings by the same constable, Buck, who had 
taken Sir Charles Wolseley into custody two days before, 
and w'ho the next day on bringing Harrison to Stockport, 
was there attacked hy some of the friends and disciples of 
Ms prisoner, one of whom fired a pistol at him and lodged 
the bullet in Ms body. 

Three remarkable innovations are particularised in tko 
contemporary accounts as having distinguished tlie present 
stage of the popular movement. It is stated to have heen 
now that the reformers first assumed the name of Eadicals. 
We have given in a former page Bamford’s account of the 
origin of female reform associations. * An entirely novel 
and truly portentous circumstance,’ says the Ainma? 
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Begisier for 1819, ' was the formation of a Female Keform 
Society at Blackhurn, near Manchester, from which 
circular-letters were issued, inviting the wives and daugh- 
ters of workmen in different branches of manufacture to 
form sister societies, for the pui-pose of co-operating with 
the men, and of instilling into the minds of their children 
“a deep-rooted hatred of our tyrannical rulers.” A 
deputation from this society attended the Blackburn 
reform meeting, and, mounting the scaffold, presented 
a cap of liberty and an address to the assembly. The 
example of these females was successfully recommended to 
imitation by the orators at other meetings.’ The Black- 
burn meeting here alluded to appears to have been held 
on the 5th of July. The third circumstance is the 
military training alleged to have been now practised by 
the reformers. There is, and can be, no dispute about 
the fact ; the only question is as to the design or object 
of the practice. Numerous informations upon this matter 
were taken by the Lancashire magistrates, and transmitted 
to the government, in the first days of August. We find 
one of the magistrates writing to Lord Sidmouth on the 
5th of that month, that ‘ the drilling parties increase very 
extensively.’ On the 7th, several persons state upon oath, 
that ‘in various parts of the neighbourhood of Bury there 
are nightly assemblies of great numbers of men, who meet 
together to learn and practise military training.’ Other 
witnesses swear, on the 9th, to having seen the same thing 
going on in the neighbourhood of Bolton. Many of the 
informations relate to the drilling of a large nmnber of 
persons on Sunday, the 8th, at Tandle Hill, near Eochdale 
One of the informants speaks of a man who told him that 
he had been drilled there on that day, and that a similar 
meeting would take place on the Sunday follwing, but 
that that would be the last. These dates are very 
important. An impression was generally produced at the 
time that the training had been going on in secret for a 
long while, and that it was a part of the general tactics 
of the radical reform movement, the dark purpose of which 
was placed beyond doubt by the extreme care with which 
the practice had been concealed for many months. But 
there is in fact no evidence whatever to show that 
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aiiylLing of the kind existed anywliere previous to these 
first days of the month of August, and we have just seen 
that the persons engaged in the drilling themselves spoke 
of it with perfect fiankness as far as appears, and without 
seeming to have any intention to deceive, as somethiug 
that would be all over in a few days. It has all the look 
of having been merely a preparation for some particular 
occasion. That it was really nothing more we are assured 
by Bamford. It was, according to his straightforward 
account, adopted solely with a view to the great meeting 
to be held at Manchester on the 16th of this month. ‘It 
was deemed expedient,’ says, Bamford, ‘that this meeting 
should be as morall3’' effective as possible, and that it 
should exhibit a spectacle such as had never before been 
■witnessed in England. We had frequently been taunted 
by the press with our ragged, dirty appearance at these 
assemblages; with the confusion of our proceedings, and 
the mob-like crowds in which our numbers were mustered ; 
and we determined that for once at least these reflections 
should not be deserved.’ Of four injunctions issued by 
the committees, the observance of two — cleanliness and 
sobriety — was left to the good sense of individuals ; that 
of the other two, order and peace, was provided for by 
general regulations. The drilling was the discipline 
adopted to secure order in their movements. ‘ These 
drillings,’ Bamford adds, ‘were also, to our sedentary 
weavers and spinners, periods of healthful exercise and 

enjoyment When dusk came, and we could no 

longer see to work, we jumped from our looms, rushed to 
the sweet cool air of the fields or the waste lands, or the 

green lane sides Or in the giey of a fine Sunday 

mom we would saunter through the mists fragrant vdth 
the night odour ot flowers and of new hay and ascending 
■the Tandle Hill, salute the broad sun as he climbed from 

behind the high moors of Saddleworth There was 

not any arms — ^no use for any — ^no pretence for any ,* nor 
would they have been permitted. Some of the elderly 
men, the old ‘soldiers, or those who came to watch, might 
bring a walking-staff; or a young fellow might puli a 
stake from a hedge in going to drill, or in returning 
home ; but, assuredly, we had nothing like arms about us. 
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There -were no armed meetings ; there were no midnight 
drillings. Why shonld wo seek to conceal what wo had 
no hesitation in performing in hroad day ? There was not 
anything of the sort.’ Wo hclievo this to ho tlie true 
account of the matter; and that the government, the 
magistrates, probably many of the informants of the latter 
themselves, and the public in general, were frightened by 
an imagination of what had no existence. The drilling, 
whatever it might have led to, or have become if allowed 
to go on, had not, as far as it had yet gone, anything of 
the character ascribed to it. It was neither a clandestine 
nor an armed drilling. Whether or no it was a thing 
which the law should have allowed, is another question. 
It was perhaps liable to bo abused, or carried out to 
purposes very different from its original one. Bamford 
himself admits that it had its seductions and dangers, or 
at least its liabilities to misconstruction, both by lookers- 
on, and, in some degree, even by those engaged in it. 
‘ Some extravagances,’ he observes, ‘ some acts, and some 
speeches, bettor let alone, certainly did take place. When 
the men clapped their hands in “ standing at case,” some 
would joldngly say it was “ firing,” whilst those who wore 
sent to observe us — and probably we were seldom rm- 
attended by such — and who knew little about military 
motions, would take the joke as a reality, and report 
accordingly ; whence probably it would be surmised that 
we had arms, and that our drillings were only preparatory 
to their more effective use.’ 

We are now come to the great event of the year, and 
the most memorable incident in the history of these 
popular movements. The electron of Sir Charles Wolseley 
at Birmingham appears to have suggested a similar pro- 
ceeding to the reformers of Manchester. Mr. Hunt, we 
suppose, must have been the person who was to have had 
the honour of being elected legislatorial attorney for that 
town. On Saturday, the 31st of July, an advertisement 
was published in the Manchester Observer, inviting the 
inhabitants to' meet on Monday, the 9 th of August, in 
‘the area near St. Peter’s Church,’ for the purposes of 
choosing a representative, and of adopting Major Cart- 
wright’s plan of' parliamentary reform. The magistrates 
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immediately put fortli placards, declariug the intended 
meeting to he illegal, and warning the people to abstain 
from attending it at their peril. Upon this, on Wednes- 
day, the 4th of August, the parties who had called the 
meeting announced in a hand-bill that it would not take 
place, but that a requisition wou-ld be addressed to the 
borough-reeve and constables, requesting them to convene 
a meeting at as early a day as possible, ‘ to consider the 
propriety of adopting the most legal and effectual means 
of adopting reform in the Commons House of Parliament.’ 
•This requisition was numerously signed in the course of 
the day. On its prayer being refused by the magistrates, 
the parties who had originally moved in the matter gave 
notice that the meeting would take place in St. Peter’s 
Field on Monday the 16th. It was intimated that Mr. 
Hunt would take the chair. 

All was now busier preparation than ever in every town 
and village around Manchester. It is remarkable that the 
great manufacturing metropolis itself seems to have re- 
mained comparatively \maroused, and not to have con- 
tributed anything like its due proportion of numbers to 
the mighty reform gathering. Indeed, while bodies of 
three, four, or five thousand persons are spoken of as pour- 
ing in from almost every one of the two-and-thirty points 
of the compass, and every separate neighbouring district 
was represented on the ground by its dense and extended 
array, we do not recollect that any distinct body of Man- 
chester reformers is mentioned at all. Some of the accounts, 
indeed, expressly state that the Manchester working-people 
generally took little part in the demonstration, and that 
such of them as joined the crowd seemed to have come for 
the most part only as lookers-on. 

We believe that Bamford’s animated description of the 
procession of his fellow-townsmen, the reformers of Middle- 
ton, who put themselves under his guidance, conveys a fair 
impression of the spirit in which the affair was entered 
upon by the generality of those engaged in it. By eight 
o’clock on that Monday morning, he tells us, the whole 
■town of Middleton was on the alert. Those who did not 
intend to go to the meeting came out at least to see the 
procession. The marshalled an-ay was headed by twelve 
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youtlas in two rows, eacli holding in Hs hand a branch of 
ianrel, ‘as a tohen,’ says Bamford, ‘of amity and peace; ’ 
and therefore, wo must suppose, representing the olive on 
this occasion. There were two silk flags, the one blue, 
the other green, with ‘ Unity and Strength,’ ‘ Liberty and 
Fraternity,’ ‘ Parliaments Annual,’ and ‘Suffrage Universal,’ 
inscribed on them in letters of gold ; and a cap of liberty, 
of crimson velvet, with a tuft of laurel, was borne aloft 
between them. The men marched five abreast, every 
hundred having a leader distinguished by a spiig of laurel 
in his hat; over these centurions were superior ofiicers 
similarly decorated. Bamford himself, as conductor of the 
whole, walked at the head of the column, with a bugleman 
b}' his side to sound his orders. Before setting out, the 
entire number, of not less than three thousand men, having 
formed a hollow square, while probably as many more 
people stood around them, and silence having been obtained, 
Bamford shortly addressed them. After expressing his 
hope that their conduct would be marked by a steadiness 
and seriousness befitting the important occasion, he re- 
quested them ‘ not to offer any insult or provocation by 
word or deed, nor to notice any persons who might do the 
same by them, but to keep such persons as quiet as pos- 
sible ; for, if they began to retaliate, the least disturbance 
might serve as a pretext for dispersing the meeting. If 
the peace-officers, he added, should come to arrest himself 
or any other person, they were not to offer any i-esistance, 
but to suffer them to execute their office peaceably. He 
also told them that, in conformity with a rule laid down 
by the committee, no sticks or weapons of any description 
would be allowed to be carried in the ranks; and those 
who had such were requested to put them aside. Many 
sticks, he states, were in consequence left behind, and only 
a few walking-staves were retained by the oldest and most 
infirm. There is reason, however, to believe that sticks 
were carried to the meeting in greater numbers by some 
of the other parties. *I may say with truth,’ continues 
Bamford, speaking of the body under his own command, 
‘that we presented a most respectable assemblage of 
labouring-men ; all were decently though humbly attired ; 
and I noticed nqt even one who did not exhibit a white 
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Sunday’s sliirt, a neclcclotli, and, other apparel, in the same 
clean, though homel}’-, condition.’ After their leader’s 
speech, -which was received -with cheers, they resumed 
their marching order, and, the music having struck up, set 
out at a slow pace. They were soon joined by the Koch- 
dale people, the united numbers making probably six 
thousand men. A hundred or two of women, mostly 
young wives, preceded the column ; about as many girls, 
sweethearts of the unmarried lads, danced to the music, or 
sung snatches of popular songs ; even some children went 
forward with them, although a score or two of others were 
sent back; while some hundreds of stragglers walked 
alongside. As they proceeded they received various acces- 
sions to their ranks. At Newton, not far from Manchester, 
Bamford was beckoned to by a gentleman to whom he was 
known, one of the partners in a firm in whose employment 
the refoi-m leader had lately been. Taking Bamford’s 
hand, he said kindly, though in a tone expressing some 
anxiety, that he hoped no harm was intended by all those 
people that were coming in. Bamford replied that he 
would pledge his life for their entire peaceableness. ‘I 
asked him,’ he continues, ‘ to notice them : did they look 
like persons wishing to outrage the law? Were they not, 
on the contrary, evidently heads of decent working 
families, or members of such families? “No, no,” I said, 
“ my dear sir, and old respected master, if any wrong or 
violence take place they will be committed by men of a 
different stamp from these.” He said he was very glad to 
hear me say so ; he was happy he had seen me, and giatified 
by the manner in which I had expressed myself. I asked, 
did he think we should be interrupted at the meeting? 
He said he did not believe we should. “ Then,” I replied, 
“ all will be well ; ” and, shaking hands, with mutual good 
■wishes, I left him, and took my station as before.’ After 
they had entered Manchester, they heard that, among 
other parties which had preceded them, the Lees and 
Saddleworth Union had been led by Dr. Healey, walking 
before a pitch-black flag, with staring white letters, form- 
ing the words : ‘ Equal Eepresentation or Death,’ ‘ Love ’ 
— two hands joined, and a heart ; all in white paint, and 
presenting one of the most sepulchral-looking objects that 
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could lie contrived. ‘ The idea,’ ohserves Bamford, * of my 
diminutive friend leading a funeral procession of his own 
patients — such it appeared to me — ^was calculated to force 
a smile even at that thoughitful moment.’ They seem to 
have reached the place of meeting, where they found an 
immense multitude already collected, about half an hour 
before noon. As other parties successively arrived, thej’- 
became more and more enclosed, till they finally stood 
about the centre of the vast multitude. About half an 
hour after their arrival, reiterated shouts proclaimed the 
near approach of the great man of the day ; Hunt came, 
preceded by a band of music, and flags flying, standing up 
in an open barouche, on the box of which sat a woman, 
who, it afterwards appeared, had made no proper or 
original part of the show, but had onl}’' been hoisted into 
the carriage as it passed through the crowd, while a 
number of his male friends were seated around him. 
' Their approach,’ says Bamford, ‘ was hailed by one 
universal shout from probably eighty thousand persons. 
They threaded their waj^ slowly past us, and through the 
crowd, which Hunt eyed, I thought, with almost as much 
of astonishment as satisfaction.’ The hustings, erected 
upon two waggons, stood close to the place where Bamford 
and his party were posted. 

The arrangements made by the authorities for the part 
they were to act, on the other hand, are to be found 
authentically detailed in the communications addressed by 
themselves at the time to the government, which were 
afterwards laid before parliament, in the evidence given 
on the subsequent trial of Hunt and his associates at 
York, and most distinctly in a valuable and interesting 
narrative of the events of the day, furnished to the 
biogi'apher of Lord Sidmouth by Sir William J. H. Jolliffe, 
Bart., M.P., who, as a lieutenant of the 16th hussars, was 
himself an actor in the scene he has described. A numerous 
committee of magistrates of the county had been constantly 
sitting since Saturday morning, taking depositions, and 
considering what they should do. It seems to have been 
upon considerable hesitation that they resolved not to' 
attempt to prevent the meeting, but to defer the execution 
of a warrant which was issued for the arrest of the leaders, 
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wliere tlie magisti-ates were. The yeomaniy, being nearest 
at hand, made their appearance &st. They came from 
Mosley Street. These must have been the ti;oops that 
wei'e seen bj’’ Bamford as he was retiring from the ground 
with a fiiend to get some refreshment. ‘ I stood on tip- 
toe,’ he says, ‘ and looked to the direction whence the noise 
proceeded, and saw a party of cavalry in blue and white 
unifom come trotting sword in hand roilnd the comer of 
a garden- waU, and to the front of a row of new houses, 
where they reined up in a line.’ This was in front of the 
house where the magistrates were. Mr. Hulton says that 
the troop came up at a quick pace, and that, the moment 
they appeared, the crowd set up a tremendous shout. The 
shoiit, as Bamfoid understood it, was one of good-will. It 
appears that, when Hunt first saw the confusion, he ex- 
claimed that it was some trick, meaning, perhaps, an 
attempt to frighten the meeting, and called to the people 
to be firm, and to give three cheers, which was done. All 
parties agree that after the people had shouted, the 
yeomanry, who had now halted about three minutes, 
waved their swords and advanced. There are contradic- 
tory accounts of the pace at which they endeavoured to 
move forward ; in point of fact, they appear to have 
Yjenetiated the dense crowd not in a body at all, or in any 
kind of marching order, but singly and Separately. Of 
course they were soon brought to a stand. This was the 
state in which things were when the two squadrons of 
hussars came uj), having made their way round by the 
west side of the field. ‘ It was then,’ says Sir W. Jolliffe, 
‘for the first time that I saw the Manchester troop of 
yeomanry ; they were scattered singly, or in small groups, 
over the greater part of the field, literally hemmed up, and 
wedged, into the mob, so that they were powerless either 
to make dn impression or to escape : in fact, they were in 
the power of those whom they were designed to overawe ; 
and it required only a glance to discover their helpless 
position, and the necessity of our being brought to their 
rescue.’ Here, then, was the second device of the magis- 
trates for the execution of the warrant utterly baffled; 
their first notion was to intrust it to Hadin, the constable, 
who told them that to execute it with the force at his 
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command was impossible; and now ilio troop of armed 
yeoman^ which was next tried, and which had aclnally inado 
tho attempt, was stuck fast, and could neither advance nor 
retreat, ilr. Hulton’s own account is that, at tho moment 
when tho hussars arrived, ho conceived tho Manchester 
yeomanry to he completely bonten. When Colonel L’Es- 
trange, ho says, asked him what ho was to do, ho ex- 
claimed: ‘Good ‘God, sir, do j'ou not sco how they aro 
attaclring tho yeomamy? Disperse the crowd.’ On this 
tho word ‘ Forward ’ was instantly given, tho ti-umpot 
sounded, and the cavalry dashed among the multitude. 
Their charge swept everything before it. ‘ People, yeomeir, 
and constables,’ says Sir W. Jollifib, ‘in their confused 
attempts to escape, ran one over tho other ; so that, by tho 
time wo had arrived at the end of the field, the fugitives 
were literally piled up to a considerable elevation above 
the level of the ground.’ As soon as he had given his 
orders to Golbnel L’Estrango, i\Ir. Hulton tells us ho loft 
the window, because ho ‘ would rather not see any advance 
of the military.’ The hussars generally, Sir- W. J oDiffo states, 
drove the people forward with tho flats of their swords ; 
‘but sometimes,’ ho adds, ‘as is almost inevitably tho 
case when men are placed in such situations, tho edge was 
used, both by tho hussars, and, as I have heard, b}’ tho 
yeomen also ; but of this latter fact, however, I was not 
cognizant ; and, believing though I do that nine out of ton 
of the sabre -stounds were caused by tho hussars, I must 
still consider that it redounds highly to tho hrrmane for- 
bearance of the men of the 15th, that more wounds were 
not received, when the vast numbers aro taken irrto con- 
sideration with whom they were brought into hostile colli- 
sion.’ There can be no dorrbt, however, as he observes, that 
• ‘ the far greater amount of injuries arose from tho pressure of 
the routed multitude.’ The scene during the fev/ minuies 
that it took to effect the dispersion must have been tonific 
in the extreme. Bamford, who does not distinguish 
between the advance of the yeomamy and that of tho 
hussars, and whose situation did not allov.' him to do so, 
has described it with perhaps a little rhetorical licence 
■in some particulars, but with probably little exaggeratroa 
of the genetal effect. ‘Stand fast,’ ho called out to tho?e 
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around iiiin, when he saw the troops darting forward; 
‘ they are riding upon us ; stand fast.’ ‘ And there was a 
general cry,’ he says, ‘in our quarter, of “Stand fast.” 
The cavalry were in confusion : they evidently could not, 
with all the weight of man and horse, penetrate that com- 
pact mass of human beings ; and their sabres were plied to 
hew a way through naked held-up hands and defenceless 
heads ; and then chopped limbs and wound-gaping skulls 
were seen ; and groans and cries were mingled with the 
din of that horrid confusion. “ Ah ! ah ! ” “ For shame ! 
for shame!” was shouted. Then “Break! break! They 
are killing them in front, and they cannot get away ! ” and 
there, was a general cry of “Break! break!” For a 
moment the crowd held back as in a pause ; then was a 
rush, heavy and resistless as a headlong sea, and a sound like 
low thunder, with screams, prayers, and imprecatibns from 
the crowd, moiled and sabre-doomed, who could not 

escape In ten minutes from the commencement of 

the havoc, the field was an open and almost deserted space. 
The sun looked down through a sultry and motionless 
air. .... The hustings remained, with a few broken and 
hewed flag staves erect, and a tom and gashed banner or 
two dropping ; whilst over the whole field were strewed 
caps, bonnets, hats, shawls, and shoes, and other parts of 

male and female dress, trampled, tom, and bloody 

Several mounds of human beings still remained where they 
had fallen, crushed down and smothered. Some of these 
still groaning, others with staring eyes, were gasping for 
breath; and others would never breathe more. All was 
silent, save those low sounds, and the occasional snorting 
and pawing of steeds. Persons might sometimes be noticed 
peeping from attics and over the tall ridgings of houses, 
but they quickly withdrew, as if fearful of being observed, 
or unable to sustain the full gaze of a scene so hideous and 
abhorrenti? About thirty wounded persons were carried 
to the infirmary in the course of that afternoon and the 
following day ; and about forty more were able to come 
themselves to have slighter injuries looked at and dressed. 
There were, no doubt, some cases besides that were not 
heard of. The greater number of the injuries were con- 
tusions or fractures; the cases of sabre wounds do not 
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appPHT* to havG been move tliaii twenty or thirty. Three 
or four persons were wonncloil on the evening of the fatal 
day by the fire of one of the regiments of foot, which was 
ordered to clear the streets where the jieoplo had ro- 
assoiubled in groat numbers and tlieir conduct liad begun 
to be threatening. Altogether the number of lives lost 
appears to have been live or six, including one of the 
special constables, ridden over by the Iiusmu s, and one of 
the Manchester yeomen, struck olf his horse by a lirickbat., 
and avlio had his skull fractured either by the blow or 
the fall. 

Hunt and some eight or ten of his friends were sciy.cd 
by the first of the militar}' who came up to the hustings ; 
and, being brought up before the magistrates on tiio 
Priday fallowing, were then I'omandcd on a charge of high 
treason. On that day week, however, by which time 
Bamford and one or two others who had made their escape 
on the daj’ of the meeting had been apprehended, having 
been brought up again, tlioy were informed that govern- 
ment had for the present abandoned that charge, and that 
they would bo only detained till they should find bail, to 
bo tried for the misdemeanour of having conspired to 
alter the law by force and threats. 


CHAPTER XVn. 

(jonduct of the Manchester Mngiptrntes — Conduct of the Govommeut-* 
General Excitement— Session of Parliament — Death of George III. 

Tiie Manchester Massacre, as it came very generally to he 
designated, was at once felt on all hands to havo made an 
epoch in tbo histoiy of the contest with Radicalism. A 
new scene of that drama had commenced. Other feelings 
were called up, and a change was to come over the course 
of action, on both sides. The Manchester magistrates 
themselves were probably as much astonished as anybody 
at what they had done. Many other Radical meetings had 
been held in all parts of the country, hut nothing had 
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happened at any of them like what had taken place here. 
The dispersion of a popular meeting by armed force, on 
the ground solely of its being formidable from its numbers, 
might be a legal proceeding, but similar circumstances 
had again and again occurred of late without its having 
been adopted. Why should not this meeting have been 
allowed to be held without being so interfered with, as 
well as any of those that had preceded it? Could not the 
public safety have been as effectually preserved now as on 
so many former occasions, merel}' by the necessary pre- 
parations being made for repressing any outbreak on the 
part of the people, if such should be attempted ? Or, if 
the arrest of Hunt and his associates was necessary or 
expedient, could that object not have been effected in 
another way? If it would have been too hazardous for 
Hadin, the peace-officer, to have attempted to apprehend 
them during the meeting, as Harrison had been appre- 
hended a few weeks before without difficulty at Smithfield, ’ 
might they not have been easily seized at any time either 
before the meeting or after it? These and other such 
questions could not fail to suggest themselves. But, above 
all, they must have been conscious — for it is undeniable, 
and is, indeed, as good as confessed — that, after all their 
two days’ deliberation, they had allowed the morning of 
the day of meeting to come upon them without being pre- 
pared with any determined plan of action. Their notion 
of being guided by circumstances was manifestly nothing 
more than a vague hope that something might happen 
to deliver them in some way or other from their indecision 
and perplexity, and compel them, as it were, to take some 
particular course. Accordingly, we see them standing 
aloof and doing nothing as long as they can. They neither 
attempt to prevent the meeting taking place, nor to arrest 
the popular leaders on their way to it. Then, one favourable 
opportunity having thus been let slip after another, they 
clutch as if in desperation at what seems their last chance 
of doing anything. It is determined that the foity 
Manchester yeomen shall attempt to walk their horses up 
to the hustings through the densely packed and all but 
impenetrable multitude, whose closing around each, and 
separating him from his comrades, as soon as he had moved 
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determined tlie government, under the advice of the law- 
ofBcers, to notify immediately their sanction of what had 
heen done. The statement which Lord Sidmonth after- 
wards made in parliament was, that the account of what 
had taken place at Manchester reached ministers on 
Tuesday night ; that on Wednesday one of the magistrates, 
accompanied by another gentleman, arrived in town to 
give the government the fullest information on all the 
circumstances; that a cabinet-council was immediately 
summoned, at which the attorney and solicitor general 
were present; that the two gentlemen from Manchester 
gave minute details of everything; and that the law- 
officers then gave it as their opinion that the conduct of 
the magistrates was completely justified by the necessity 
under which they acted. It appears that the first thing 
the home secretary did upon this was to write to the 
prince-regent. The reply of his royal highness was 
despatched by Sir Benjamin Bloomfield on the 19th, from 
the Boyal George yacht, off Christchurch. It conveyed the 
regent’s ‘approbation and' high commendation of the 
conduct of the magistrates and civil authorities at Man- 
chester, as well as of the officers and 'troops, both regular 
and yeomanry cavalry, whose firmness and effectual support 
of the civil power preserved the peace of the town on that 
most critical occasion.’ Lord Sidmouth then, on the 21st, 
addressed letters to the Earls of Derby and .Stamford, the 
lords-lieutenant of Lancashire and Cheshire, intimating 
that he had been commanded by the prince-regent to 
request that their lordships would express to the magis- 
trates of the two counties who were present at Manchester 
on the 16th, ‘ the great satisfaction derived by his royal 
highness from their prompt, decisive, and efficient measures 
for the preservation of the public tranquillity.’ Lord 
Sidmouth’ .s defence of the course he thus took is stated as 
follows by his biographer : ‘ Lord Sidmouth was aware 
that this proceeding would subject him to the charge of 
precipitation ; but he was acting upon what he considered 
an essential principle of government — namely, to acquire 
the confidence of the magistracy, especially in critical 
times, by showing a readiness to support them in all honest, 
reasonable, and well-intended acts, without inquiring too 
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minutely vlietlier they miglit have performed their duty 
a little better or a little worse. So impressed was his 
lordship with the importance of this principle, that ho 
constantly declared in after-life, that, had the question 
recurred, he should again have pursued a course the policy 
of which was not less obvious than its justice. If, indeed, 
the government had left those magistrates exposed to the 
storm of pojmlar indignation, until the verdict against 
Hunt and his associates in the succeeding year had 
demonstrated the legality' of their conduct,''' the magistracy 
at large must, from the dread of abandonment, have failed 
in duty towards that royal authoriij^ which either cotild 
not or w'ould not stand bj' them in the hour of peril ; and 
thus, in all probabilit}’, the most calamitous consequences 
would have ensued.’ It would appear, however, that 
although the homo secrctar^’^ had the concurrence of his 
colleagues in the step which ho took, they were not 
unanimous in adopting the view upon wliich he acted. 
Mr. Twiss has publislacd a remarkable letter of Lord 
Eldon’s to his brother Sir William Scott, without date, but 
evidently written about this time, in which his lordship 
says: ‘Without all doxxbt the Manchester magistrates 
must be supported ; hit they arc very generally blamed here. 
For my part, I iliinJc if the assembly was only an unlawful 
assembly, that tash will be difficult enough in sound reasoning. 
If the meeting was an overt act of treason, their justifica- 
tion is complete.’ Eldon, who goes on to say that he was 
clearly of opinion that the meeting was an overt act of 
treason, and that the previous Birmingham meeting was 
the same — ^liis argument being, as ho afterwards stated it 
in the House of Lords, ‘ that numbers constituted Lorco, 
and force terror, and terror illegality ’ — pressed for having 
the prisoners indicted for treason, but was, as we have 
seen, ovemiled. It was, it seems, on the 25th that Lord 
Sidmouth informed the regent that the evidence against 
Hunt and his associates ‘ did not afford sufficient ground 
for proceeding against them for high treason ; but that it 

* The legality of the conduct of the Manchester magistrates -was not 
one of the questions at issue on Hunt’s trial, nor of course was it either 
demonstrated or noticed in any -way whatever in the verdict on that 
occasion. 
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daring resolutions passed. It was evident that a more 
resolute and dangerous spirit than ever had hoen av^akened 
in tke popular mind. Yet it is worthy of remark that no 
attempt was an3r\vhore made by the authorities to repeat 
the course which had been taken by the Manchester 
magistrates, unless we are to except an uncalled-for inter- 
ference witli a meeting held, about the middle of September, 
at Paisley, which produced a state of disturbance and riot 
that lasted for three days, and, having extended to Glasgow, 
was not put down without tbe military having been called 
out and employed in botb towns. All the other meetings 
that were held, both assembled and dispersed in peace. 
But the state of feeling that everywhere prevailed among 
the operatives was such as excited the greatest anxiety and 
apprehension. The communications received by govern- 
ment represented the country as being almost on the eve 
of an insurrection. Indeed, ministers were led at one time 
to believe that a plan had been arranged for a general 
rising on a particular day (the 1st of November). The 
facts may have been exaggerated in many cases by design 
or by fear ; but that the popular temper was in a highly 
combustible and alarming state, there can be no doubt. 

A dissatisfaction with the existing laws for the repres- 
sion of sedition was one of the first feelings inspired in 
ministers and many of their adherents hy the events of 
the 16th of August at Manchester. So early as oh the 
19th of that month, Lord Eedesdale, in a letter to Lord 
Sidmonth, while maintaining the very strong doctrine, that 
‘every meeting for radical reform was not merely a 
seditious attempt to undermine the existing constitution 
of government bj' bringing it into hatred and contempt, 
hut was an overt act of treasonable conspiracy against that 
constitution of government including tho king as its 
head,’ admits that ‘ something more explicit was now re- 
quired,’ and suggests that a declaratory law should be 
passed, ‘ to remove all doubt of tbe treasonable criminality 
of sueb assemblies.’ About the same time we find Lord 
Eldon writing to his brother ; ‘ In fact, the state of our 
law is so inapplicable to existing circumstances, that wo 
can’t meet tho present case ; and I am as convinced as I 
am of my existence, that if parliament don’t forthwith 
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assemble, there is nothing that can be done but to let those 
meetings take place, reading the Eiot Act if there be a 
riot at any of them.’ Lord Sidmonth accordingly, early 
in September, proposed to Lord Liverpool that parliament 
should bo assembled as soon as possible. The premier 
was then opposed to the suggestion; a cabinet-council, 
which met on the 15th of September, came to no decision ; 
another, which met on the 21st, decided against Sid- 
mouth’s views; but at a third meeting, on the 8th of 
October, an order for the assembling of parliament on the 
23rd of November was agreed upon. 

The session was accordingly opened on that day by the 
prince-regent in person. Amendments to the address were 
moved by the opposition in both Houses, and long debates 
ensued — that in the Commons extending over two nights, 
and till five o’clock in the morning of the third day ; but 
the ministerial majorities on the division were 159 to 34 
in the Lords, and 381 to 150 in the Commons. A collec- 
tion of papers relative to the internal state of the country 
having then been presented by command of the prince- 
regent, four bills were introduced in the Lords on the 29th 
of November ; one by the lord chancellor, entitled : ‘ An 
Act to prevent Delay in the Administration of Justice in 
Cases of Misdemeanour ; ’ the three others, by Lord Sid- 
mouth, entitled, severally : ‘ An Act to prevent the Train- 
ing of Persons to the Use of Arms, and to the Practice of 
Military Evolutions and Exercise ; ’ ‘ An Act for the more 
effectual Prevention and Punishment of Blasphemous and 
Seditious Libels ; ’ and ‘ An Act to authorise Justices of the 
Peace, in certain disturbed Counties, to seize and detain 
Arms collected and kept for purposes dangerous to the 
Public Peace; to continue in force until the 25th of March, 
1822.’ On the 3rd of December, Lord Castlereagh intro- 
duced in the Commons a bill entitled : ‘An Act to subject 
certain Publications to the Duties of Stamps upon News- 
papers, and to make other Regulations for restraining the 
Abuses arising from the Publication of Blasphemous and 
Seditious Libels ; ’ and on the 17th of that month, Lord 
Sidmonth introduced in the Lords a bill entitled: ‘An 
Act for more effectually preventing Seditious Meetings 
and Assemblies ; to continue in force until the end of the 
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Bnlo of plaator-casts, .and -wlio gave inforuiatioii of a des- 
perate plot against tie ministers. Tliis information was, 
of course, immediately communicated to Lord Sidmontb. 
Edwards was taken into the pay of tlie Lome office ; and 
the police wore employed to verify liis statements during 
tlio months when ho Btimulatod the purposes of the con- 
spirators, and received their confidence, in order to hetray 
them, day hy day, to his paymasters. It was after the 
affair hocamo knowix to the government, that an emissary 
of Oliver the spy appeared at Middleton and elsewhere, 
and told of other agents who were going ahout the country 
with the same commission — ^to engage the discontented to 
join in the plot of Thistlewood and his comiudes to 
assassinate the ministers, seize the Bank, the Mansion- 
house, and the Tower, and ostahlish a provisional govern- 
ment. The discontented infused to join. The scheme was 
too horrible and too foolish. In the end it appeared that 
the nnmher involved was very small ; so small, that the 
affair would scarcely deserve a place in history, hut for 
tho atrocity of tho plan, and the illnstration the event 
affords of the working of tho spy-system adopted hy* tho 
government of tho day. 

Tho leader, Thistlewood, was a desperate man; too 
vindictive nhont his private avrongs to make much pretence 
of patriotism. Ho had heen engaged with the Tfatsons, and 
aegnitted on his trial for that matter. After his acquittal, 
ho had sent a challenge to Lord Sidmouth ; and this piece 
of audacity' had prooiu-ed him a year’s imprisonment. Ho 
came out of jail thimting for tJio hlood of the minister. 
Ho drew ahont him a few ignorant and despemte men ; and 
they' would have attempted the deed at once — ^in tho 
autumn of 1819 — ^hut for » series of accidents which de- 
layed tho enterprise, and gave time for an aggmvation of 
their wickedness hy tho arts of Edwards the informer. 
When tho affair had been dday'cd till Christmas, there 
came tho dispersion of tho intended victims for tho holi- 
day's; and then tho death of tho king and the Duke of 
Ivent, and the lUiyal funerals ; and, perhaps, Edwaifis, who 
furnished tho party with so much information ahout tho 
ministers, might have told the conspirators how txnccrtain 
ATOs tho tenure of office hy their enemies, who were very 
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near going out immediately on the accession of George IV., 
on account of tbeir refusal to procure him a divorce from 
his queen. The first record of the existence of the plot is 
in a note from the Duke of Wellington of the 5th of Janu- 
ary, -wherein he states, that ho had ‘just heard that Lord 
Sidmouth had discovered another conspiracy.’ On Satur- 
day, February 19th, it was resolved by the gang to murder 
tlie ministers, each at his own house ; and without further 
delay, as their poverty would not allow them to wait any 
longer. On the Tuesday, however, Edwards informed them 
that there was tobea cabinet-dinner at Lord Harrowby’s the 
next day. Thistlewood sent out for a newspaper, to see if 
this was true ; and, finding it to be so, remarked : ‘ As 
there has not been a dinner so long, there will, no doubt, 
be fourteen or sixteen there; and it will be a rare haul to 
murder them all together.’ Tints it was settled. Some of 
their number were to watch Lord Harrowby’s bouse, to see 
that no police or soldiers were brought there. One was to 
call with a note while the ministers were at dinner ; and 
the others were then to rush in, to commit the murdei-s, 
cari-jdng bags in which to bring away the heads of Lords 
Sidmouth and Castlereagh. Then they wore to fire tho 
cavalry barracks, by throwing fire-balls into the straw- 
sheds ; and the Bank and Tower wmi-e to be taken by the 
people who, it wns hoped, wmuld rise upon the spread 
of the news. 

Edwards was not the only traitor. A man named 
Hidon, who afterwards found himself well recompensed 
by the gift of a hackney-coach, went from this final council 
to warn Lord Harrowby, by putting a letter into his hand 
during his ride in the Park. Eo notice was apparentlj’- 
taken. The preparations for dinner went on at Lord 
Harrowby’s till eight o’clock in the evening; but the 
guests did not arrive. The Archbishop of York, who lived 
next door, happened to give a dinner that evening ; and 
the arrival of the carriages deceived those of the con- 
spirators who were on the watch in the street, till it was 
too late to give warning to their comrades, who had as- 
sembled in a stable in Cato Street near the Edgeware 
Hoad. 

While the conspirators were arming themselves in a 
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room atove this stable by tbe Hgbt of one or two candles, 
fcbe ministers, having dined at home, met at Lord Liver- 
pool’s ; where they awaited, in great anxiety, the tidings 
of what the police and soldiers had done. When the news 
arrived, it was bad. One of the police had been stabbed 
through the heart, and Thistlewood had escaped. This 
was owing to the soldiers not having been ready, as 
ordered, to turn out at a moment’s notice. The police 
proceeded without them ; and Smithers, the man who was 
killed, mounted the ladder which led from the stable to 
the upper room. Thistlewood stabbed him, and blew out 
the light ; and after the exchange of a few shots in the 
darkness and confusion, several of the conspirators escaped, 
A. reward of £1000 was immediately offered for the appre- 
liension of Thistlewood; but he was taken before eight 
D’clook the next morning, in bed at a friend’s . house in 
Moorfields. When about fourteen of the conspirators had 
escaped, the soldiers arrived, and captured the remainder 
of the party — nine prisoners — and their arms and ammuni- 
tion. 

On the publication of the Gazette, the next moming, 
with the proclamation of the reward for the apprehension 
of Thistlewood, London -was thrown into consternation, 
from the natural supposition that this plot was but the 
first movement of a great insurrection. But there is no 
evidence that it ever extended beyond the few desperate 
men who were immediately concerned in it. The vigilance 
of the government and the magistracy throughout the 
kingdom detected no more schemes of rebellion, though 
bhere were flying rumours from time to time of marches of 
armies of Eadicals, who were to burn the towns and over- 
burn the throne. Those who are old enough to have a 
iistinct recollection of those times are astonished now to 
think how great was the panic which could exist without 
my evidence at all; how prodigious were the Badical 
forces which were always heard of but never seen ; how 
every shabby and hungry-looking man met on the road 
was pronounced ‘ a Eadical ; ’ how countr 3 ’--gentlemen, well 
irmed, scoured the fields and lanes, and met on heaths to 
fight the enemy who never came; and how, even in the 
midst of towns, young ladies carried heavy "planks and 
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ironing "boards, to "bamcado "nandows, in preparation for 
sieges from tliousands of rebels, whoso footfall was long 
listened for in vain, throngh the darkness of the night. 
This imaginaiy state of the times was used by the alarmists 
as an argument against poj)ular edncation (among other 
imiyoses to which it was tuimed); tho plea being that the 
leaders of tho Eadicals, having circulated proclamations, 
must be able to write ; and that this fact sufficiently proved 
tho necessity of keeping tho discontented dumb. 

On the next Sunday, Februaiy 27th, tho ministers 
publicly returned thanks for then- preservation, in tho 
Chapel Royal, St. James’s. The king, who was at Brighton, 
recovering from his dangeinus illness, was sui^plied daily 
with a minxite account of the proceedings in regard to the 
conspirators. What ho heard seems to have failed to con- 
vince him of the time causes and extent of the treasonable 
schemes of the day ; for in tho speech delivered b}’’ com- 
mission previons to tho dissolution of parliament, on tho 
13th of March, the following notice is talcen of tho recent 
disturbances : ‘ Deeply as his majesty laments that designs 
and practices such as those which you havo been recently 
called upon to repress, should havo existed in this free and 
happy country, ho cannot sufficiently commend the pru- 
dence and firmness with which you directed your attention 
to the means of counteracting them. If any doubt had 
remained as to the nature of those principles by which tho 
peace and happiness of the nation were so seriously 
menaced, or of the excesses to which they were likely to 
lead, the flagrant and sanguinary conspiracj’- which has 
lately been detected must open the eyes of the most in- 
credulous, and must vindicate to tbe whole world tbo 
justice and expediency of those measures to which you 
thought it necessary to resort, in defence of the laws and 
constitution of tho kingdom.’ 

On the 20 th of April, Thistlewood was condemned to 
death, after a trial of three days ; and on the 1st of May, 
he and his four principal accomplices were executed. Five 
more who pleaded guilty had their punishment commuted 
to transportation for life; and one, who appears to have 
been present at Cato Street without being aware of the 
object of the meeting, received a free pardon. The question 
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wMch. must next occur to every one is, what became of 
Edwards ? 

He was never punished; and to what extent he was 
rewarded has never been certainly known. That, after 
having been at the point of starvation, he was soon able to 
assist Thistlewood with ‘ some pounds ’ at need, is known ; 
and that some of the conspirators attributed their treason 
to his instigation ; and that he went about, giving awaj' 
hand-grenades and divers weapons of atrocious device, and 
endeavouring to persuade many persons to blow up the 
House of Commons ; and that he was not brought forward 
as a witness in the trials of the conspirators, nor himself 
ever arrested as a participator in their designs. On the 
day after the execution of Thistlewood, Alderman Wood 
brought forward a motion in the House, in regard to the 
conduct of this man ; and renewed the subject on the 9th' 
of May, adducing depositions from many persons which 
had been brought before him in his magisterial capacity, 
charging Edwards with the promulgation of horrible 
schemes for the destruction of the ministers and the 
parliament, and with many direct attempts to seduce 
needy men to join in those schemes. The infonnation 
further showed that he had then been living for six weeks 
in great afiduence, under an assumed name, in the house of 
a schoolmaster, in St. George’s, Hanover Square, his host 
having no idea, till informed by Edwards himself, whom 
he was harbouring. No permission, however, was given 
by government for justice to overtake this wretch. The 
ministerial members enlarged on the necessity of employ- 
ing such agency for government purposes in critical times ; 
drew nice distinctions between the offices of spy and in- 
former; disputed about the amount of Edwards’s new 
affluence; ridiculed Alderman Wood, and his supposition 
that the home office would proceed against Edwards on the 
depositions furnished to Lord Sidmouth by magistrates; 
and finally negatived the motion for a select committee, to 
inquire into the conduct of this acknowledged traitor. 
Erom that time, Edwards disappeared ; and nothing- more 
was heard of him but an occasional rumour that he was 
living in Heland, or on the continent, in ease and affluence. 
He escaped punishment from the hands of man ; but his 
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case was so flagrant and so tiniversaUy understood, that 
probaHy no one of tbo meanest of tiro sufferers' from 
poverty and ignorance wliom he endeavoured to seduce 
would have exchanged conditions wdlh him, loaded as his 
name was with infamy, and his soul with the doom of his 
victims. 

In Scotland, an outbreak occurred this spring. At the 
end of March, a vague alarm began to spread, of some 
aiJ 2 U'oaching disturbance; and the jDeaceable work-people 
were visited by commands, from unknoum quarters, to 
cease their work. On Sunday, April 2nd, a treasonable 
j)roclamation was found jjosted up on the walls all through 
Glasgow, inviting the jieoplo to effect a revolution, and 
commanding a cessation of all labour. On the Monday 
morning, everybody stood idle, to see what was going to 
happen ; all, exce^Dt the Y>eople of some cotton-mills, who 
went to work as usual, but dared not return after break- 
fast. Nothing ensued, except the calling out of the military 
and the j)repaiations of the magistracy for defence against 
some attack of whoso nature they wore, and ever remained, 
entirely ignorant; for the alarm continued a mystery. 
Two days afterwards, one of the Stirlingshire Yeomaniy 
was met, near Kilsyth, by a party of armed men, who 
demanded his weaj)ons. Some shots were exchanged, and 
the man returned to Kilsyth. A detachment of twenty 
men was immediately sent out to scour the roads; and 
they found a party of rebels, about fifty in nrunber, posted 
on some high ground in Bonnymuir. The rebels made 
some resistance, but were soon oveiqiowered, some being 
wounded, and nineteen made jjrisoners. It appeared that 
most of these poor creatures had been tempted hither from 
Glasgow, in the expectation of joining an army of four or 
five thousand men, who were to take the Carron Ironworks, 
and thus su]pply themselves with artillery. On the side of 
the authorities, no death was caused but that of a horse ; 
but the commanding-of&cer and three of his pai-ty were 
wounded. This is the affair which goes by the name of 
the Battle of Bonnymuir. Numerous arrests were made, 
in various joarts of Scotland; but the excitement caused 
was not great, and noon at an end. In a few days, every- 
body was at work again, as if nothing had happened ; and 
voi>. I. Y 
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tlio trials, wliicli took place in Jrtly and August, engaged 
little attention. Of tke persons convicted, all were 
pardoned except three ; of these, two had been active at 
Bonnymnir, and the third was one of those reckless 
agitators who were, at that time, the curse of the suffering 
classes of society. 

It was while the Cato-Street conspirators were lying in 
prison that the leaders of the Manchester movement — ^Hunt 
and his companions — underwent their trial, and received 
sentence. The intervening months had done much to 
undeceive some of Hunt’s followers as to the character of 
their leader, and the jprospects of any cause intrusted to 
such hands. 

Ih the close intercourse of imprisonment and preparation 
for trial, Hunt lost all the attributes of the hero, with 
which the credulous imaginations of his admirers had 
invested him when he played the orator. One of these, 
his fellow-prisoner, declares that he could not endure to 
entertain an unworthy opinion of any of his comrades, and 
least of all of him who occupied such a position as Hunt’^. 
‘I deemed all reformers as good as myself,’ declares 
Bamford; ‘and I knew that I could answer for the 
sincerity and disinterestedness of my own intentions. It 
was not until years had elapsed, that observation and 
reflection enabled me to peneti-ate the mist which had so 
long enveloped me ; then it was that I became aware of 
the real nature of past transactions, and of the character 
of some who had been my political friends and fellow- 
workers in the cause of reform.’ The evidence was pretty 
clear in the case of Hunt, as soon as he was lodged in 
Lancaster Castle, where he ‘ gave way to flts of impatience 
because no one appeared to bail him;’ ‘generally made 
use of the strongest terms he could, at the moment, com- 
mand;’ and showed ‘exhibitions of violent feeling.’ In 
London, it appeared that ‘ he became annoying and offen- 
sive, and his best friends were sometimes compelled to 
defend themselves by not being at borne.’ On his return 
from Lancaster to Manchester*, as he sat ‘ on the box-seat,’ 
the hero of the procession, there was that in his manners 
■which made his ingenuous admirer ‘ almost doubt whether 
he who loved himself so well, could ever really love his 
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country foi’ its own sake.’ * rfunt continually doflccl his 
hat. ■w.avcd it lowly, bowed gi'acefully, and now and then 
spoke a few kind words to the people; hut if some iivo or 
ten minutes elapsed without a huzza or two, or the still 
more pleasing sounds: “Hunt for ever!” ho would rise 
from his scat, turn round, and cursing poor I^Ioorhouse in 
limbs, soul, or eyes, he would say : “SVliy don’t you shout, 
man? why don’t you shout? Give them the hip!”’ 
"MTien the hurrah avas produced by the *hip* of the pant- 
ing and hoaivo subaltern behind, ‘ lie would rcsuiuo his 
scat, and the bowing and hut-waving went, on a.s before.’ 
On the trial, when the defence was to begin in the aftor- 
iroon, by which time the audience miglit. probably bo 
weary, Hunt reveals himself again to the humbler defend- 
ants: ‘“Kow, Bamford, lil toll you what you must do, 
if c.allcd this afternoon ; you mu.st. talk against time.” — 
“Talk against time! what’s that?” — “You must talk to 
put on tinro, in order to prevent them from emailing upon 
me, under any circuiustanccs, to-night.” ’ 'i'hen c;uno tho 
denouncing in court of his friend Carlile, at that time 
under puirishment; and next — tho worst thing’ his 
admirer ‘ever knew him do’ — .slandering Mrs. Thistle- 
wood, Hero w'as enough: tho charm of the nrob-orator 
w’as dissolved. ‘At times I had somo difficulty to avoid 
laughing in Hunt’s face ; at times I w.as vexed at being a 
party in such a piece of contemptible vanity. I contrasted 
all this glare and noise with the useful results of calm, 
sober thought, and silent determination; and I made up 
my mind that, when once out of this, I would not, in 
future, be a part}'' in such trum])eiy cxliibitiouB — ^in the 
unworthy setting up of tho instrument instead of the 
principle of a great cause.’ This is but a fair representa- 
tion of tho relation between the demagogue and his 
followers in all critical times of any state; and if such 
critical times cannot but arise in every s'tato from tho 
inevitable inequalities of human condition, those have 
much to answer for who, by needlessly .abridging liberty 
of popular speech and action, stimulate the powers of the 
demagogue, and the passions of tho simple and ignorant, 
who Imow of no better leader. 

The simple-minded men who had followed Hunt were 

Y 2 
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surprised, when brought into the presence of the privy- 
council, at the actual appearance and manners of the rulers 
of the land, whom they had regarded as their cruel 
persecutors. They found no cruelty and ferocity in the 
faces and demeanour of the tyrants; the 'good-looking 
person in a plum-coloured coat, with a gold ring on the 
small finger of his left hand, on which he sometimes leaned 
his head,’ while eyeing the prisoners — Lord Castlereagh ; 
or the person who addressed them — Lord Sidmouth — ‘a 
tall, square, and bony figure, upwards of fifty years of age, 
with thin and rather grey hair, forehead broad and 
prominent,’ and whose ‘ mild and intelligent eyes ’ looked 
forth from ‘cavernous orbits;’ bis ‘manner affable, and 
much more encouraging to freedom of speech than’ had 
been expected. Perhaps there was something of the same 
surprise on the other side. It certainly appears that the 
prisoners were treated with kindness and respect by the 
great men they had to deal with, from the home secretary 
to the police officials, when the parties were brought face 
to face. If they could have known each other better 
beforehand — their feelings, ideas, and interests — perhaps 
there would have been no Six Acts on the one hand, or 
Spa-fields and Manchester meetings on the other. As it 
was, the leaders and comrades of the discontented had to 
take their trial at York, on the 16th of this month of 
March, 1820 ; they were found guilty, and were to appear 
for judgment, in the Court of King’s Bench, at the end of 
April. They were found guilty of unlawful assembling, 
for the puipose of moving and inciting to contempt and 
hatred of the government ; and their sentences were vaiious 
terms of imprisonment, in different jails, and the giving of 
large securities for future good behaviour. Hunt spent 
the next two years and a half in Hchester jail, whence ho 
sent forth incessant complaints of bad treatment — com- 
plaints which may fairly be considered as efforts, natural 
in such a man, to keep liimself in the eye of the world, as 
his followers appear to have been satisfied with the usage 
they met with in their several places of confinement. 
Some of them learned certain lessons through the ex- 
perience of their adventures which enlightened them as to 
the causes of social evils which thev had hoped to remedy 
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by political action. They found on occasion of the trial 
that ‘among ns at York’ ‘the same really contemptible 
feeling of classism, the enrsc of England and Englishmen, 
and of Englislnvoraon also, existed in loo great a degree 
among the nntnesse.s. There were the “ broad-cloth ” and 
the “ naiTOw-cloth ” ones — the rich and the poor; and 
the former seldom songht opportunities for intercommuni- 
cation with the latter, but rather shunned them.’ Tlio 
conclnsion drawn i.s one which it is worth some suffering 
to arrive at : ‘ First of all, [for men] to respect themselves ; 
next, to invito to a respectful equality by unofibnding 
manners; and, thirdly, to assert their right position in 
society, by withholding the smallest deforenco to mere 
assumption. This would bo quite snflicient without 
redeness or noise to restore the natural balance of society.’ 
Such conclusions arrived at by men whose action is a part 
of the history of their time, are a worthy subject of 
historical record. 

One other trial, for the seditions of the preceding year, 
remained — that of. Sir Charles Wolseley and a coadjutor, 
Mr. Harrison, for their conduct and speech at a meeting 
in favour of parliamentary reform, at Stockport, in July, 
1819. The sentence was eighteen months’ imprisonment, 
and the giving of securities at the expiration of the term. 

With the new reign, now interests opened-— interests so 
general, and admitting of such overt expression, that the 
spies and secret agitators who had, of late, become the 
cun-ie of the country, found themselves driven from their 
diabolical game. They are not traceable among the scenes 
and movements which were now to engross the mind of 
the nation, and fix the attention of the world. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

Accession of George lY. — Position of tlie Queen — ^King’s Maniage in 
1795 — ^The Queen Abroad — The Queen’s Return — ^King’s Message — 
Queen’s Message— Commission agreed to— Lords’ Report— Queen’s 
Trial — ^The Defence — Abandonment of the Bill — The Queen’s Law- 
officers— Prorogation — The Queen goes to St. Paul’s — Her Claim to 
be Crowned — ^Her Death and Funeral. 

The one thing that men said to each other, in England 
and abroad, when they heard the news of the death of 
George ITE., was, that never had there been an accession 
to the throne more merely nominal. The new king had 
virtually reigned for eight years; his opinions and 
character, in the office of imler, were well known; and 
there would be no change of ministry. There would be 
a royal funeral, a public mourning, a new parliament, and 
a new regal title ; and that would- be all. This saying, 
which appeared a truism, turned out not to be exactly true. 

The Hng having died on Saturday, Januaiy 29, 1820, 
the meeting of the privy-council took place on Sunday, 
when the new sovereign declared his accession, and took 
the oaths ; and on Monday he was proclaimed. Eor some 
days he had been ill ; and almost before his inoclamation 
was over, he was in a state of great danger from inflam- 
mation of the lungs. During that week there was an 
expectation that this would prove the shortest reign in 
English history — ^the sharpest lesson ever given as to the 
nearness of the throne to the grave ; but after a struggle 
of nine days, the disease was overcome, and the business of 
a new reign proceeded. 

The demise of the crown having happened during 
the parliamentary recess, the two Houses, in obedience 
to the bidding of the law in such cases, met immediately 
— ^that is, on the Sunday, when the Lords were sworn 
in. The Commons had to wait till Monday, for the 
return to town of the lord high-steward. After the 
administration of the oaths, both Houses adjourned to 
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tlae day after the royal fiuioral, wliicli was to take place on 
tho IGtliof Fclirnaiy. Fairing this iulerval, whilo peojdo 
in the streets were talldng of tho singular quietness and 
ahsenco of change under tliis new reign, so that tho resig- 
nation of ministers had hcen a more form, those ministers 
were in daily expectation of being dismissed by their 
sovereign, while their heads were in hourly danger from 
Thistlewood and his gang, whoso quarrel with them was 
as holders of tho offices which they believed themselves 
about to vacate. 

Tho king, while yet suspended, as it were, over tho 
grave, was planning to begin life anew, llo required 
peremptority from his ministers that they should procure 
him a divorce; and they, unable to endure the idea of 
such a scandal, positively refused. On tho 1 3 th of 
February, Lord Sidmouth, in a note to Earl Talbot, in 
apology for not having written sooner, said: ‘If 3*011 
knew how tho da}* was passed, 3*011 would not bo surpri.sed 
at tho omission. Tho government is in a voiy strange, 
and, I must acknowledge, in a precarious state.’ The 
ministers remained in office by a comj)romiso on this point 
rvhich afterwards cost them dear. They induced tho king 
to .drop tho subject ly pointing out tho advantage of tho 
queen remaining quietly abroad, which she would no 
doubt do if impunit}'’ from divorce wore granted her on 
that condition ; and they roadity promised to gratify tho 
king’s wishes, if she should return to give an}’’ trouble. 
"When they gave this promise, the}’’ little understood tho 
woman they had to deal with, or the disposition of tho 
English people to succour and protect tho unhappy and 
oppressed, irrespeetivo of tho moral merits or demerits of 
the sufferer. ‘ . 

No pity can bo too deep for tho misfortunes of all tho 
parties involved in tho unhappy marriage which the king 
was now bent on having dissolved. In the early days 
when the young Prince of Wales had a heart which 
might have expanded and warmed under happy domestic 
influences, his feelings were cruelly dealt with; he was 
under the common doom of English princes, forbidden to 
marry where he loved. He was not gratifled in his 
natural wish to travel abroad, where he might possibly 
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have seen some lady inelnded within the provisions of the 
Royal Marriage Act whom he might have loved. He knew 
himself to be disliked by his parents ; and it was almost 
inevitable that he should seek solace in an illicit love, and 
in extravagant pleasures. He loved Mrs. Ritzherbert; 
and plunged into debt so deep that it caused parliament 
two months’ debate to settle how he should be extricated. 
By this debate, and some misunderstandings about his 
debts, his feelings were exasperated; and it was in a 
spirit of recklessness that he agreed to marry somebody — 
anj’-body — chosen for him by the king. He looked upon 
his marriage as a state necessity, and as an rmavoidable 
method of getting his debts paid. The king decided that 
he should marry the Princess Caroline of Brunswick, the 
second daughter of the king’s sister ; and commands were 
sent to Lord Malmesbury, at Hanover, to repair to Bruns- 
wick, to ask the Princess Caroline in marriage for the 
Prince of "Wales. Ho discretion was allowed to Lord 
Malmeshuiy — no time for observation — no opportunity for 
making any cautionary representations. All was con- 
sidered settled before the negotiator saw the poor young 
creature who thought herself the most fortunate of 
princesses. ‘ All the young Gorman princesses had learned 
English, in hopes of being Princess of Wales.’ The tale 
of this courtship read now, after tire event, is truly sad. 
The gay flights of the young bird before going into the 
net, and the closing clown of her fate irpon her, make the 
heart ache. ‘ The Princess Caroline much cmharrassod,’ 
says the Earl of Malmesbury in his diary, ‘ on mj first 
being presented to her; pretty face — ^not expressive of 

softness — her figure not grace.ful Vastly happy 

with her future expectations. The duchess [the mother] 
full of nothing else — talks incessantly.’ If this duchess 
could, for a single moment, have seen what she had to 
answer for in her miseducation of her daughter, it might 
have made her dumb with grief and shame, instead of 
talkative with triumph; but she was not a woman who 
could feel responsibility. She was no more able to think 
and feel on behalf of her daughter, than her brother, tlie 
Ring of England, on behalf of his son ; and the wretched- 
ness of their children in maiTiago was, therefore, assured 
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Leforeliancl. As for tlic fatlici*, tlio Duke of Bninswick, 
‘ lie eulerod fully into kor future situation — was perfectly 
aware of llio character of the j)i'ince, and of Iho incon- 
veniences which Avould result, almost with equal ill effect, 
either from his liking the princess too much or too little. 
He said of his daughter: “Elio n’est pa.s hrtc, mais olio 
n’a pas de jugement — olio a etd elovec sevoremont, ot il lo 
falloit.” — (She is no fool ; hut she has no judgment. She 
has been severely brought up ; and it was nccessaiy.) Ho 
desired mo to advise her never to show any jealousy of the 
lii inco.’ As for this severitj' of training. Lord Jlalmesbury 
certainly thought less well of the method than those who 
had adopted it. Ho 6a3's: ‘If her education had been 
what it ought, she might have turned out excellent • but 
it Avas that vei*y nonsensical one that most women receive — 
one of privation, injunction, and menace.’ And how had 
it issued . Her father observes, ‘ that his daughter writes 
vejy ill, and spells ill, and ho Avas desirous that this should 
not appear.’ ‘ Princess Caroline veiy mmish at supper. I 
much fear these habits are irrecoverably rooted in her. 
She is naturally curious and a gossip ; she is quick and 
observing, and she has a sillj' pride of finding out every- 
thing.’ ‘Argument with the princess about her toilet. 
She piques herself on dressing quick ; I disapprove this. 
She maintains her point. I, however, desire Madame 
Busche to explain to her ’ what a neat toilet is. ‘ She 
neglects it sadly, and is offensive from this neglect.’ ‘ It is 
remarkable hoAv amazinglj', on this point, her education 
has been neglected, and how much her mother, although 
an EnglishAvoman, Avas inattentive to it.’ While such Avas 
her training, her natural qualities were good ; and if they 
had had fair scope in private life, ^Avould liaA'o made her 
happy and beloved. ‘ Next to Princess Caroline at table,’ 
says the diarist. ‘She improves A’ory much on a closer 
acquaintance; cheerful, and loves laughing.’ On board 
ship, ‘impossible to bo more cheeifful, more accommodating, 
more everything that is pleasant, than the princess; no 
difficulty, no childish fears, aU good-humour.’ A pregnant 
remark in this diary strikes the reader now as the sentence 
of her doom. ‘Walk with Sir B. Boothby. We regret 
the apparent facility of the Princess Caroline’s character, 
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■want of reflection and substance ; agree tiiat witli a steady 
man she -would do -vastly -well, but ^vitli one of a different 
description tliere are great risks.’ And -wliile tlie Princess 
■was ‘ -vastly bappy with her future expectations,’ the King 
of England was writing to her mother that he hoped his 
niece would not have too much liveliness, and that she 
would lead a sedentary and retired life. ‘These words 
shock the Princess Caroline,’ Lord MalmeslDui-y says. She 
heard of some other things, too, which had a sobering 
effect: .‘It put a curb on her desire for amusement — a 
drawback on her situation, and made her feel that it was 
not to be all one of roses.’ 

How wretched it was to be, was too plain in a moment 
to the only witness of the first interview, Lord Malmes- 
bury. The princess kneeled, as she had been instructed, 
and the prince raised her ‘gracefully enough.’ He 
instantly left her; and before she had seen any other 
member of the family, vented to the queen his dislike of 
the young stranger, whom he was to make his -wife in 
three days. She, meantime, left thus alone, ‘was in a 
state of astonishment,’ and inquired whether the prince 
was always like this. She had but too much reason to 
Icnow soon that, to her, he was to be al-ways like this. 
Meantime, she found him very fat, and not nearly so 
good-looking as his portrait. Her only friend in England 
reports, that ‘she was disposed to further criticisms on 
this occasion, which would have embarrassed me very 
much to answer, if luckily the king had not ordered 
me to attend him.’ A more desolate creature than ho left 
behind him never claimed pity from the lowliest who has 
any one to love. 

The marriage ceremony took place three days after. 
Lord Malmesbury records that ‘the prince was verj'' 
civil and gracious; but I thought 1 could perceive 
ho was not quite sincere, and certainly unhappy ; and as 
a proof of it, he had manifestly had recourse to -wine or 
spirits.’ 

Such was the marriage which the husband desired, as 
soon as he became king, to have dissolved. From the 
beginning he had attached his 'wife by no conjugal quali- 
ties ; he had never respected her rights, or considered her 
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feelings ; and it -was, doubtless, a great relief to both -when 
sbe went abroad to live — a step wbicb. sbe bad taken some 
years before, in 1814. Careless as be bad been of ber 
rights and ber feelings, be watched ber conduct ; and when 
rumours spread of infidelity on ber side, be sent abroad, 
in 1818, a commission to collect evidence, and to observe 
ber proceedings. It is not to be wondered at, if one who 
could not bo made to understand anything of feminine 
reserve or royal dignity while yet in ber father’s bouse, 
should lay herself open to the criticism, both of enemies 
and ordinary observers, when ber womanly feelings bad, 
for a course of years, been outraged, and ber genial affec- 
tions repressed ; when sbe bad been long deserted by ber 
husband, and separated from ber child. Abroad, sbe 
escaped from the heartless set among whom she was 
doomed to dwell at home; and she enjoyed, the more by 
contrast, the freedom of continental manners. Whatever 
might be the truth about the extent of ber indiscretions, 
ber freedom was certainly more than ber chief enemy, ber 
husband, chose to permit. Their only child was dead, 
and now be was eager to render himself free for another 
marriage. 

The wife was not unprepared for the persecution wbicb 
now awaited ber ; for she bad bad more than one taste of 
it already. Sbe bad been sent to reside at Blackbeatb, in 
ber early marriage-days, in a sort of court banishment; 
and there ber most trivial proceedings were watched, and, 
at length, ber servants were brought up before the Lords 
charged with the ‘ delicate investigation,’ and closely ex- 
amined, without any previous warning to their mistress 
or themselves. She was declared innocent of all serious 
offence; and the king, her father-in-law, would have 
invited ber to court ; but ber husband would not bear of 
such an atonement. According to all the testimony of the 
time, sbe conducted herself extremely well under these 
tr3T.ng circumstances. 

Mr. Perceval was ber adviser at that time ; and at that 
time be made a mistake very injurious to her and to him- 
self. He collected and bad printed all the documents con- 
nected with the ‘ debcate investigation,’ probably in the 
hope of damaging the prince and bis friends; but be 
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liCGu lieard tliroiigli every corner of tlie palace whore her 
husband sat nxoditating his plans for her degradation. His 
mind conld not have been more full of tho contonxplatiou 
than was that of almost every subject in bis kingdom. 
‘This scandalous history,’ writes Sir. Ward, just after 
that time, ‘holds entire possession of men’s minds, to tho 
discredit, as well as the disadvantage of tho coxintry. 
Brougham’s proposition, yesterday, seems a reasonable one, 
that certain days should bo set apart for transacting tho 
real business of tho country.’ Tho ‘ discredit,’ tho immoral 
influence, tho obstruction to the public business, are im- 
putable to the king, and those who had pledged themselves 
to support his procecdiixgs, and who had driven a desolate 
creature so hard that she could not but turn to 'meet her 
pursixers. Lord Lldon talked of his conscience, as usual ; 
while, its opoiution seemed rather extraordinary to ob- 
servers liko Lord Dudley, in whoso letters wo find a 
remark on ‘tho example of tho present lord chancellor, 
who, having kept her conscicnco then, keeps her offended 
husband’s noAv — and all for tho public good ! ’ 

Brom tho moment of tho announcement of tho queen's 
approach, tho cabinet councils had beon frequent mid 
protracted. Tho ministers met twice in a day, and re- 
mained in consultation for hours. While tho multitxxdo on 
tho beach at Dover wore shouting their welcome, tho king 
ATOs going in state to tho House of Lords, Avhich was xrn- 
nsually crowded, to givo tho royal assent to soA’oral bills 
ali-eady passed by his new parliament ; and, after ho had 
Avithdrawn, the expected communication from him Avas 
read by tho lord chancellor from the Avoolsack. By this 
royal message, the king commended to tho Lords an inquiry 
into tho conduct of tho queen, in order to tho adoption of 
‘ that course of proceeding AA'hich tho justice of tho case, 
and tho honour and dignity of his majesty's croAvn. may 
require.’ Lord Lh'erpool then laid on the table the green 
bag Avhich contained the papers criminatory of the queen. 
Lord Castlereagh offered the green bag,* and road tho 
king’s message to the other House. The Lords received 
tho comnmnication in silence, and adjoxmied, xmdci-staud- 
ing that their address, in reply to tho uios.«ngo, should ho 
considered tho next day. In tho House of Commons, 
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tliere was some vehement speaking ; and before Lord Castle- 
reagb moved the address, the next day, Mr. Brougham read 
to the House a message from the queen, declaring that her 
return to England was occasioned by the necessity her 
enemies had laid upon her of defending her character; 
declaring that, for the fourteen years which had elapsed 
since she was first accused, she had steadily required the 
justice of a full investigation of her conduct ; and demand- 
ing now a public inquiry, instead of that secret investiga- 
tion before a select committee which was proposed by the 
ministers. ‘ She relies,’ said the message, ‘ with full con- 
fidence upon the integrity of the House of Commons, for 
defeating the only attempt she has any reason to fear.’ 

Mr. Brougham took the management of the queen’s 
business as her attorney-general. He had been recognised 
in this office, as Mr. Denman was in that of solicitor- 
general to the queen in the Court of Chancery, the Vice- 
chancellor’s Court, and the Court of King’s Bench, on the 
20th of April preceding. Mr. Brougham had met the 
queen in Erance, on her approach; and from this time, 
her affairs were under the guidance of himself and Mr. 
Denman. They were her commissioners, as thp Duke of 
Wellington and Lord Oastlereagh were those of the king, 
in the negotiation which was now entered upon, after the 
appointment of the secret committee of inquiry in the 
House of Lords, in the hope of obviating the painful and 
demoralising investigation which had been proposed to 
both Houses of parliament. 

It was the queen who, after a pause, first proposed this 
negotiation. As a preliminary step, she required and 
obtained full assurance that her doing so could not be 
interpreted as an act of quailing or retreat. The com- 
missioners met, and agreed on the basis of their negotiation 
■ — that the queen should not be held to admit, nor the 
king to retract, anything. Of course, the failure of the 
negotiation was included in the very terms of this basis. 
The queen was willing to live abroad ; and the king 
would agree to drop all proceedings against her ; but she 
required two things wHch the king’s commissioners re- 
fused to grant — ^the insertion of her name in the liturgy, or 
some equivalent which would save her honour; and a 
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29tli of Novemljer slie "w^ent in procession fo St Paul’s, to 
retxirn thanks for her deliverance from a great peril and 
aflSiiction. Her reception -was everything that could he 
v’ished, as far as the conduct of the vast multitude was 
concerned; and they did honour to her hy tlie utmost 
propriety of hearing ; hut, within the cathedral, we 
stumble upon an incident characteristic of that time, hut 
scarcely credible in ours. ‘ In the general " thanksgiving,” 
the officiating clergyman, Mr. Hayes, one of the minor 
canons of St. Paul’s, omitted the particular thanksgiving 
which, at the request of any parishioner, it is customary 
to offer up, and which it was understood her majesty 
desired might he offered up for her on the present occasion. 
It is said that Hr. Hayes refused, on the grorind that the 
rubric directs that those may he named as returning thanks 
who have been previously prayed for ; hut tliat the queen, 
not having been prayed for, could not he named in the 
tlianksgiving,’ Thus, the same interdict which deprived 
her of the prayers of the nation, wrought to prevent her 
from returning thanks — a privilege which is commonly 
supposed to be the right of every worshipper within the 
Christian pale. 

The life of this unhappy lady offers hut little more for 
record ; for the life itself was Rawing to a close. Tf hen 
parliament met again, the time of the nation was largely 
occupied, and its temper tried, hy discussions on the 
queen’s affairs, caused hy her continued exclusion from 
public prayers, and hy recriminations on the inexhaustible 
subject of last year’s prosecution. An annuity of £-50,000 
was provided for her, hy act of parliament; and some 
attempts were made to obtain for her a share in tho 
honoura of the ensuing coronation. It was natural that 
one so long an outcast, and at length home hack into 
social life hy the sympathies of a nation, should accept too 
much from those sympathies, and fail to stop at the right 
point in her demands. It would have been w-ell if tho 
queen had retired into silence after the grant of her 
annuity, and tlie final refusal to insert her name in tho 
litnvgj-. Her demand to he crowned with the king, was, 
besides being properly nntenahle, far from prudent in 
regard to herself, or humane towards the ting. Ho could 
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not meet licr under bucU eircnmslancea ; mul llio lieing 
crowned was not e.sscnli.'il io lier Avonianly liononr, ndiicji 
was now as mncli vimlieated and protected as it could ever 
l)e. AVlictlier tlie claim to ho crowned was oi' was not ii 
false step in prudence and taste, there (sm ho no donht 
that the endeavonr io obtain an entrance to the Ahhcy, to 
witness the ceremony, was a mistake. The queen was 
fairly turned away from the door, amidst contending 
nitci'ances of derision, sympathy, and indignation at tho 
oxclnsion. It was a pitoons sight; the personages ‘on tho 
leads,’ ‘in grotesque dresses,’ drawn ont of tho procession 
to see the li-ansaction ; and the ‘ fashionahlo ladies.’ all 
with tickets, no one stopjiing to oHor hers to tho ))ansing 
queen, hnt all hurrying on, ‘ withont taking the .sliglitcst 
notice of her;’ tho people hclow, meantime, sliouting her 
name * ndtli great enthnsiasm.’ 

This was the last time of her giving tronhlo to her 
enemies, or porjdoxity to the fashionahlo who crossed licr 
path, or smiles to tho people whoso hearts warmed towards 
her. She must have boon often and long, if notjioipolu- 
ally, since tho accession of tho Idng, in a fever of spirits 
which could not hut wear her frame. Tho tension of mind 
which she had now long undergone would have craxed 
most v.'omcn, .and could not ho for over sustained oven 
hy one of ‘so little .suhstanco’ and so much versatility 
as, following Lord -Illalmeshmy’s tc.stimony to her early 
character, we may attribute to her still. Her mortification 
at the Abbey door happened on the 10th of July; on tho 
2nd of August a Imlletin was issued, which showed that 
she was seriously ill of internal iufiammation. She was in 
no condition to contend with disease, and, on tho 7th, she 
sank. It is testified that she said, with a inonnifnl earnest- 
ness, on that last day, that she had no wish to live : ‘ I do 
not know whether I shall have to sulTor bodily pain in 
dying ; but I shall quit life without any regret.’ Ho 
wonder ! And who could wish that she should live ? At 
the best, her future years must have been forlorn. Sup- 
posing her conduct, and that of tlio people towards her, to 
have been all that could bo wished, to the cud of a long 
life, she would still have been a desolate being. To a 
woman it can never bo enough to be a queen — much less 
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to be a nominal qneen, nnder perpetual solicitude for tbe 
very name. That ber long borne opened to ber tbus early 
■was an event of comfort to those "wbo knew sbe could never 
bave any other home, or any natural work or food for ber 
domestic aifections. Yet the news of ber death — joyful 
enough to ber husband, who was on a pleasure trip at tbe 
time — spread mourning over tbe land; and a countless 
multitude thronged to ber funeral-procession. There were 
some riots on this occasion, caused bj?' tbe determination of 
tbe people to bave tbe hearse pass through tbe city; a 
point which they gained after some conflict with tbe 
soldiers, during which two men were killed by shots from 
tbe horse-guards on duty. After tbe lord mayor quitted 
tbe bead of tbe procession, outside tbe city, tbe funeral 
company proceeded quietly enough to Harwich, where 
the body was immediately embarked for Stade, on its way 
to Brunswick. Times bad changed since sbe arrived at 
tbe shores whence sbe tbus departed; arrived, ‘vastly 
happy with ber future expectations,’ with ber prince’s 
portrait in ber bosom, and a place on tbe greatest throne 
in tbe world within her view. Sbe bad soon found her 
prince ‘ not nearly so good-looking as bis picture ; ’ and 
sbe found the same thing in regard to tbe ‘prospects’ 
about which she bad been so ‘vastly happy.’ For her 
tbe grave could never open untimely ; and we see it open, 
as she did, ‘without any regret,’ though not without 
sadness. She bad just entered her fifty-third jes.v. 

We have finished tbe story of Queen- Caroline at once, 
that we might not bave to recur to it, with pain, at in- 
teiwals. Wo must now revei't to tbe beginning of the 
year, and tbe early transactions of tbe now reign. 
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CHAPTER ni. 

Dissolution and New Parliament — State of tlie Country — ^Deatli of 
Grattan — Education — Capital Punishments — Agricultural Distress 
— ^Parliamentary Reform — Catholic Claims — Constitutional Associa- 
tion — ^King’s Visit to Ireland — Coronation — Death of Napoleon. 

Os occasion of tire deatli of tine sovereign, it is nsuul for 
the parliament — wliich may remain in existence for six 
months, if the new king so please — to provide for the civil 
list, and all the exigencies of government dnring the 
coming elections, and then he dissolved. On the death of 
George III., there was some anxious questioning as to 
what should he done, on accoimt of the peculiar condition 
of affairs. The time of parliament had, thus far in the 
session, been almost wholly occupied with legislating 
against the disaffected; and the business of the country 
remained to he done. It could hardly he gone through 
during the six months ; and a six months’ canvass for the 
elections would he a serious evil to the country. It was 
clearly convenient, therefore, that, as the king’s speech 
declared, there should he a new parliament called without 
delay. But the king and government wanted money, and 
supplies must he voted immediately ; or, these matters of 
the purse would he subject to the dictation of the people 
at the elections. The Commons voted the supplies; the 
Lords acquiesced in the vote, expressly dispensing with 
the act of parliament properly necessary on such an occa- 
sion. Two other subjects were discussed ; the position of 
the queen, and the issue of writs to four boroughs, against 
which gross corruption had been proved. Lord J. Russell 
carried through the Commons a hill to prevent the issue of 
writs to these four boroughs of Grampound, Penryn, Barn- 
staple, and Camelford. The hiU was lost, by a majority 
of eleven, in the Upper House; hut the incident .shows 
that the question of parliamentary reform was, by this 
time, able to command attention in the most critical' 
seasons. On the 28th of Eehruary, the parliament was 
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to do a benefit to mankind, wMcb. -would exist and be 
■widely felt long after tkat question — tbe queen’s business 
should have been determined ; and long after the differ- 
ences -which existed between individuals, illustrious as 
they were, who were more immediately connected with it, 
should have been forgotten.’ On the 28th of June was 
brought forward the first comprehensive and definite pro- 
230 sal for the education of the people of Great Britain. As 
has been recorded in a previous page, an education com- 
mittee had been sitting since 1816, by whose labours a 
great mass of valuable information — of moral statistics — 
had been collected and made available ; and Mr. Brougham 
had, at that time, declared his intention of bringing for- 
ward a scheme of popular education for London, tmder 
parliamentary sanction and control, before attempting to 
diffuse instruction over the whole country. In his present 
move, he said nothing of this former intention, but pro- 
posed a plan for the education of the entire population of 
‘ the poor in England and Wales.’ 

The plan proposed by Mr. Brougham was never adopted ; 
but the movement was not lost. Eo plan of general educa- 
tion of the poor has yet been adopted, and it is still 
impossible to see when such an event will happen ; but tbe 
facts obtained and made known, the attention excited, the 
conviction of the necessity of education produced in a 
multitude of minds, which yet cannot agree to any scheme 
hitherto brought forward, have been, in themselves, a sort 
of education, in pveioaration for a higher and a better ; and 
these date from bfr. Brougham’s efforts in 1816 and 1820. 
If we have still too many marks instead of signatures, in 
parish registers, the proportion is much smaller than it 
was ; if we still find old gentlemen, here and there, who 
exhort against the ‘ over-instruction of the people,’ and 
ladies who refuse to take domestic servants who can read 
and m-ite, we rarely meet, in towns and in ordinary 
middle-class society, with those alarms about the effect of 
the alj)habet and the inkhom upon the poor, which 
were common when Mr. Brougham rose to plead their 
cause. 

According to his statement, the children requiring 
means of education wore about one-tenth of the wliolo 
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pop-ulation in England ; -wdiereas tlioso provided wiili any 
means of education at all wore only one-sixteenth (accord- 
ing to the most recent census, it was one-seventcouth) ; 
and if the number was deducted of those who received 
merely a decent training in regard to habits, which was 
all that dame-schools and other inferior schools could 
afford, the amount of effectual teaching would bo found to 
bo indeed misorabl}' small. Largo districts were destitute 
of aU means of instruction whatever : in others, the 
Sunday-schools of the Dissenters, who had carried out tho 
plan of Sunday-schools much more vigorously than tho 
Church, were tho only reliance; and, good as are the 
principle and plan, no weelcly meetings for instniction can 
ever impart any considerable amount of hnowledgc, or 
supply the place of that training of intellect and habits 
which is a main element in what is called education. 

The information obtained by tho education committee 
was altogether from clergjmren of tho Established Church ; 
and ]\fr. Brougham’s plan provided for the schoolmasters 
being all members of that church; for their being elected 
on the recommendation of clergymen, together with that 
of resident householders; and for their qualification for 
the office, by taking the sacrament ■uuthin a month of their 
appointment. These were proposals which could not be 
acceded to by Dissenters; and which, therefore, neces- 
sitated the rejection of tho scheme. No scheme of popular 
education can ever become national, in this country, which 
gives the management of schools and tho appointment of 
masters to the Church, while Dissenters constitute a large 
proportion of the inhabitants in almost every district, and 
especially in the most populous, where the Dissenters bear 
their full share in such education as already exists. This 
. difficulty was immediately fatal to the measure, and has 
been so to every scheme proposed through succeeding 
years; the members of the Established Church insisting 
on direct religious instruction, as a part of tho plan ; and 
the Dissenters refusing either to subject their children to 
the religious instruction of the Church, or to pay for a 
system from which their children are necessarily excluded. 
Whenever all parties shall consent to establish a system 
of secular instruction, providing for the religious training 
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to "be carried on in perfect freedom "by tlie clergy and 
ministers of tlie respective denominations, tlie nation may 
enjoy a scheme of general education ; bnt, evidently, not 
till then. lilr. Brougham’s measure was dropped, after the 
first reading of the hiU ; hut it answered a great purpose 
in rousing the mind of the nation to the most important 
subject which could occupy it; and it will ever remain 
memorable as the first express move towards the greatest 
achievement which still remains to be effected. This 
session was, the while, affording evidence of the need of 
popular enlightenment, and of the educational training 
which is afforded by the free discussion of social interests. 
Wo find petitions presented, from country districts, com- 
plaining of the operation of machinery in throwing people 
out of work; and, on the other hand, a large number of 
petitions in favorrr of an extension of freedom of trade. 

Something was gained this jmar, in the direction of a 
dimirrrrtion of capital prrnishment, by Sir James Mackin- 
tosh’s success, in carrying three bills out of six which he 
brought forward in the place of the lamented Sir S. 
llomilly. By the passage of these bills, shoplifting to the 
value of five shillings ceased to be punishable with death 
— great as was the lord chancellor’s apprehension that, by 
this relaxatiorr, sirrali tradesmen would be ruiired, in the 
face of the clearest evidence that the severity of the law 
caused that offence to go almost invariably unpunished. 
There is something amusing, aird certainly instructive, in 
looldng back, after a few years, upon the records of the 
fears of legislators. Lord Eedesdale was, on this occasion, 
alarmed at the proposal that men should no longer bo piit 
to death for blackening their faces in the commission of 
theft by night. The offence of stealing game and other 
articles by night remained punishable by fine and trans- 
portation; it was proposed to repeal that portion of the 
Black Act by which night-thefts, with blackened faces, 
were made punishable with death. Lord Eedesdale told 
of the tax he and his neighbour's had 1o pay — £200 a year, 
for a police of six men — to check deer-stealing on the 
borders of the forest ; and ho declared his fear that if men, 
already deer-stealers, were no longer to be hanged for 
blackening their faces, ‘the practice among these depre- 
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dators would be tiuiversally resorted to.’ Ho was supported 
by tbo lord cbaucellor. who actuallj" succeeded in throwing 
out that clause of the bill. Prom tins time forward, how- 
ever, it was no longer a capital offence for an Egy^itifin to 
remain one year in tbo country ; for a notorious thief to 
reside in Northumberland or Cumberland ; for any one to 
be found disguised in the Mint, or to injure 'Westminster 
Bridge. The vagrant laws were now to bo supposed 
severe enough for gipsies ; and the laws which protected 
the southern counties to be sufficient for the northern. 
By the third of the successful bills, which was carried with 
some mutilation, several offences — some serious, and some 
no more so than the wounding of cattle and the sending 
threatening letters — were reduced from cajrital to simple 
felonies. But in no case were the offences of stealing on 
navigable rivers, and even the lighter kinds of forgery, 
permitted to be visited with punishment short of death. 
The bills regarding these crimes were necessarily with- 
di'awn; no further advance was made, for some sessions, in 
substituting milder punishments for that of death. Sir 
James ]\Iaoldntosh continued his efforts, year by year ; but 
could only work out some prei^aration for future success. 
In his attempt in regard to forgery, in the session of,.1821, 
he committed a mischievous oversight in inserting the 
forgery of Bank of England notes among those which were 
to remain punishable with death, as the forgeries of wills, 
transfers of stock, and marriage registers and licences. 
He yielded this point, on the ground of the seriousness of 
the offence of forging bank-notes ; but he thus gave up the 
strong ground that the ca]rital punishment was less effec- 
tive than a milder one for the prevention of the offence, 
and enabled his opponents to regard him as considering 
the severer punishment the best for its object. All that 
was gained for three years was a pledge from the House of 
Commons in the session of 1822 : ‘ That this House will, 
at an early period of the next session of parliament, take 
into their most serious consideration the means of increas- 
ing the efficacy of the criminal laws, by abating their 
undue rigour.’ This resolution was adopted by a majority 
of 16, in a House of 218; and the ‘loud cheers’ which 
followed the announcement excited much expectation 
VOL. I. 2 a 
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tiirongliOTit the countrj, as to the fidelity "with which the 
Commons would redeem their pledge on the arrival of the 
session of 1823. 

The restlessness of the country under ‘ agricultural dis- 
tress ’ was in these daj'S a perpetual, as commercial distress 
was a frequently recurring evil. It might really puzzle a 
visitant from another hemisphere to understand how it 
could he that, with regard to an article of the first necessity 
— an article inevitably produced, because inevitably con- 
sumed — the producers should be, for long courses of years, 
distressed and impoverished. ‘From the commencement 
of the session of parliament (1820), numerous petitions on 
the subject of the existing agricultural distress had been 
presented to the House, stating in strong language the 
extent of the evil, and imploring parliament to apply a 
remedy.’ The remedy applied for was, the raising of 
prices by the creation of an artificial scarcity; a project 
which it could not he expected that the great body of 
bread-eaters would agree to. A committee of inquiry was 
obtained by a sort of accident — by a number of too-con- 
fident members of the House having gone home, instead of 
waiting till the debate closed at four in the morning ; but 
the government, who did not choose to open again the 
question of the cora-laws, managed to limit the function of 
this committee lo the inquiry, whether the averages were 
obtained correct, so as to afford reliable information as to 
the prices of com abroad? In 1821, ‘the agricultural dis- 
tress of the present year was not inferior to that of 1820. 
Ho new causes of embarrassment had sprung up, but the 
price of corn still continued low;’ landlords would not 
reduce their rents, and farmers had to pay their rents out 
of their capital. In 1822, ‘the beginning of the present 
year was marked chiefly by the clamours of the farmers 
and landovTiers.’ In 1823, ‘the country exhibited the 
most unequivocal marks of a steady and progressive pros- 
perity. Every branch of manufacturing industry was in a 
flourishing state.’ Yet, though agriculture was in a some- 
what less depressed condition, ‘complaints were uttered, 
in various county-meetings held immediately before, or 
shortly after, the meeting of parliament.’ These incessant 
groanings, wearisome to the ears, and truly distressing to 
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the liearts, of all listeners, wore not homo av/hj idly on. 
the "u^nds. T]ie 3 ' did not obtain from parliament the aid 
which the complainants desired, but they largely advanced 
the cause of parliamentary reform. If the agricultural 
interest had been in a state of high prosperity from 1820 
to 1830, the great question of refom of parliament must 
have remaiued afloat much longer than it did, from tho 
inertness or opposition of tho agricultural classes ; who, as 
it was, were sufficiently discontented \vith parliament to 
desire a change. Extraordinary as this ma^’’ appear, when 
wo regard only the preponderance of tho landed interest 
in tho House at that time, we shall find, on looking abroad 
through the country, that it was so. Such politicians as 
Cobbett jrresonted themselves among the discontent cd 
farmers, and pinached to them about tho pressure of tho 
debt, of a bad system of taxation, and a habit of extrava- 
gant expenditure; and of a short method of remedying 
these evils, bj’’ obtaining a better constituted House of 
Commons. It was no small section of the agricultural 
classes that assisted in carrying tho question at last ; and 
it would bo interesting to know how many of that order of 
reformers obtained their* convictions through the distress 
of these years. 

Except by such advancement in political education as is 
wrought b)’’ adversity, and tho discussion which it excites, 
the first year of tho new king’s reign cannot be called one 
of progress. No prosperity accrued to tho people; and 
nothing was done by the government, which could redeem 
them from the odium of their proceedings in regard to the 
queen. The next session was more full of deeds and of 
promise, and some biightness of hope begins to dawn upon 
the dark scene of misrule and discontent in England. It 
was something that the question of parliamentary refoini 
had now become so pi-ominent as that three motions 
relating to it were discussed in the course of the session ; 
besides that great meetings were held elsewhere, which 
kindled sentiment and stimulated discussion. Of these 
meetings, the most important was a dinner at the London 
Tavern, on the 4th of May, when speeches of great vigour 
were made by the leading reformers in the House of 
Commons, and when Dr. Lushington openly declared, and 
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year tliat the wort was seen to be effectual ; but tbe effort 
yielded inestimable fruits from month to month of the ten 
preceding years. During all that time, the people were 
learning to apprehend the value of that representative 
system which had been duly appreciated hitherto only 
fitfully and partially, and had still to be studied as a new 
lesson bj’' the whole of the generation which had been 
occupied by the ideas of the war. The lesson was learned, 
soundly and thoroughly. The lowest of the people came 
to know something of the idea of citizenship ; the instructed 
became animated with more vivid and definite conceptions 
of political duties and liberties; and the holders of 
aristocratic power, privilege, and interest — those who 
held much of the representation as a personal property, 
were strengthened and prepared for a sacrifice of political 
privilege and property, so noble as is even yet hardly 
appreciated, but will not fail to be admired and honoured 
as it ought through the unborn generations which will 
read history in the clear light of a future age. While tbe 
apprehensive and narrow-minded rulers of that period 
were shuddering over the revelations of the time, and 
writing to each other that ‘ all that just and honest pride 
which once gave comfort and dignity to a state of existence 
in this country, is nearly cancelled and obliterated,’ that 
country was preparing to show how safe and how noble 
an abode it was for tbe principles of true liberty and 
impartial law, and how little was to be feared for a nation 
whose multitude desired to share in the responsibilities of 
legisation and order, and whose aristocracy could sun-ender 
ancient privilege and property at tbe summons of a new 
time. There had long been some among that aristocracy, 
enlightened and humane, who had been awake to this 
summons, and many among the multitude who had been 
impatient at its delay; but the effectual efforts which 
achieved the reform of parliament may be considered to 
have begun from this spring of 1821. 

The avowals and incitements uttered at that dinner at 
the London Tavern on the 4th of May, spread through the 
land, being preceded by one, and followed by two more 
distinct movements in parliament. That movements in 
parliament wore instigated and supported by the country 
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is evident onongli — not only from the ohvions truth that 
no order, or corporate or asscinhled body, ever reforms 
itself -without pressure from without, hiit tVom the number 
of petitions for reform which -sve find sent up to the House 
dining this and succeeding sessions. Supported by a 
mass of such petitions, I\Ir. Lambton moved, on the 17th 
of Apj-il, for a committee of Iho wiiolo House, to consider 
the state of the representation of the people in parliament. 
During the debate, which occupied two evenings, the 
opposite benches were nearly empty; and there was so 
thin an attendance during both evenings as to show that 
the House itself was little aware of the grovung importance 
of the question before it. The division was taken during 
the absence of the leading members on both sides, and 
even of Mr. Lambton himself, the numbers being 65 to 43 ; 
that is, there was a majority of 12 against Mr. Lambton’s 
motion. Perhaps the leading members on both sides 
might have been surprised if they could liave been told 
how, on that day cloven years, the countiy would bo 
awaiting the issue of the struggle, in the certainty of 
success ; and how, on that day twelve years, the reformed 
liarliamont would bo in full career, at leisure for further 
improvements, from the great • question of the century 
being disposed of. 

On the 9th of Jlay, Lord John Russell took up the 
subject, without securing much more attention to what he 
had to say than Mr. Lambton had enjoyed. Few 
‘■leading members’ took the trouble, or had the courage to 
. attend while he reeommended his resolutions. These 
resolutions went merely to declare that the people were 
dissatisfied with their representation ; that means should 
be taken to effect a representation of wealthy and populous 
plaecs whieh had as yet no voice in tho legislature ; and 
that boroughs convicted of bribery and corruption should 
be disfranchised. There was little debate ; the first 
resolution was condemned by a majority of 31 in a House 
of 279 ; and the others were negatived without a division. 

Unpromising as all this looked, a real beginning was 
made, and immediately, to amend tho representation, 
Hrampound was disfranchised, io the dismay and grief of 
the lord chancellox’, who saw no bounds to tho mischief 
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of depriving some possibly innocent electors there of their 
votes, on account of the corruption of the rest, while he 
could perceive no reason for giving the franchise to Leeds, 
Birmingham, Manchester, and other populous places. As 
the bill passed the Commons, the Grampound franchise 
was to be transferred to Leeds ; but the Lords decided for 
two additional members for the county of Tork, instead of 
giving a representation to Leeds. There was some difSculty 
as to whether the Commons should put up with such a 
contravention of their will by the Lords ; but Lord J olm 
Eussell thought it important to take all that could be got 
on this question ; and, though the bill had ceased to be bis 
charge after sustaining some essential alterations before it 
went up to the Lords, he secured its final acceptance by 
the Commons, and it passed on the 30 th of May. It was 
on occasion of this bill that Mr. Ward said that he did 
not conceive that by voting for the disfranchisement of 
Grampound, ‘ he was giving any pledge to what was called 
parliamentary reform.’ So he thought, and so thought 
many who were, like him, unaware that they were now 
securely involved in a movement against which they had 
formerly protested. It is instructive to read the records — • 
in this case very brief — of the gradual enlargement of 
views which time and thought bring to such men. It is 
an instructive comment on the past, and a valuable 
prophecy as to the future. In October, 1819, Mr. Ward 
writes to the Bishop of Llandaff : ‘ All I am afraid of is, 
that by having the theoretical defects of the present House 
of Commons perpetually dinned into their ears, the well- 
intentioned and well-affected part of the community should 
at last begin to suppose that so7ne reform is necessary. 
Now, I can hardly conceive atiy reform that would not 
bring us within the draught of the whirlpool of democracy, 
towards which we should be attracted by an irresistible 
force, and in an hourly accelerating ratio. But I flatter 
myself there is wisdom enough in the country to preserve 
us long from such an innovation.’ In April, 1820, ho 
writes : ‘ But I confess that when I see the progress that 
reform seems to be making, not only among the vulgar, 
but among persons like yourself, of understanding and 
education, clear of interested motives and party fanaticism. 
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jny spirits fail mo upon, the sul3ject I slionld look 


forward witli mucli more comfort to what maj’’ remain to 
mo of life, if I could persuade mysolf that the fii-st day of 
reform was not at hand, and that the first day of reform 
would not he the first day of the English revolution.’ In 
Eehruary, 1821, ho tolls his correspondent that Sir J. 
Mackintosh ‘ would keep tho nomination boroughs ; ’ 
adding : ‘ For my part, I am well enough content with tho 
constitution as it is. This much, howevei', I must confess, 
that if public opinion — the opinion of men of sense and 
reflection like yourself, unconnected with party — once 
turns against it, there ought to be a change. We anti- 
reformers stand upon practical henefit — now there is no 
talking about the practical henejit of a discredited con- 
stitution.’ In Juno, 1822, though still declaring himseK 
‘ afraid of parliamentary reform,’ ho speaks with satisfac- 
tion of the control exercised by public opinion over tho 
■votes of the Commons, and bears this remarkable testimony 
to tho improvement of tho national mind under the agita- 
tion of tho question. Writing of Byron’s prediction of a 
revolution, ho says ; ‘ For my part, I cannot help flattering 
myself, in spite of a great deal of distress, and some 
discontent,' that this event is highly improbable. It 
appears to mo that the people of England are advancing 
in knowledge and good sense. Party-spirit seems to be 
less blind and furious than it used to be. There is less 
factious opposition — I am not speaking of the House, but 
of the countiy — to the ministry, and less factious support 
of it. People do not abandon themselves so entirely to 
certain leaders, but exercise a more discriminating judg- 
ment upon each question as it arises.’ In a few years, he 
became a member of tho Canning ministry. ' Here we 
have in brief the history of a large class of the minds of 
the time, which were opening sideways, as one may say, 
while those of the lowest order of reformers were opening 
upwards. 

The other great feature of the session was the removal 
of the conflict on the Catholic claims to the floor of the 
House of Lords. It was evident to all far-seeing men that 
the time was approaching when it would no longer do for 
politicians to go on repeating from year to year their own 
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had troubled it so long and so severely. ’ Now that it was 
over, and that -th'at restless spirit could trouble his race no 
more, th&’natural feelings of compassion and regret arose 
-StlGHgly and universally. His fellow-men began at once 
to look back upon him as a man, and not only as a con- 
queror and disturber who had humbled the pride of 
nations, and broken up the peace of continents. He was 
at once regarded as a suffering man — all pitying him for 
the dreadful fate of his closing years, spent in chafing 
against his bonds, and sinking under the burden of igno- 
minious idleness; while the most thoughtful had a still 
deeper compassion for him, as one who had failed in the 
true objects of human life by the pursuit of personal aims. 
Looking back, they saw how one endowed with noble 
powers could have known but little of the peace of the 
soul ; and how, in the crowning moments of his triumphs, 
his life had been a failure. Looking forward, they saw 
how, throughout the whole future of human experience, 
he would stand dishonourably distinguished from the 
humblest servant of the race who had ministered to its 
real good. Many, throughout all time, who have appa- 
rently been baffled in their aims, and laboured in vain to 
work out their schemes, have, visibly or invisibly, attained 
the truest and highest success by an unwavering fidelity 
to the right and the true, and have enjoyed their natural 
recompense in the exaltation of their own being. This 
one man, before whose powers the nations quailed, and 
whose will seemed to be, for the time, the law of his kind, 
was, in his very triumphs, a sufferer — a wanderer from the 
home of human affections — a powerless and defeated soldier 
in the conflict of human life. And he could not retrieve 
himself in adversity. Leisure and solitude brought no 
healing to him. He had no moral force which could 
respond to the appeal of adverse circumstance. He had in 
him nothing of the man which could, in a season of rest, 
look back with wonder or a smile on the turbulence of its 
childish vanity and pride ; nothing of the sage which could 
draw from the vicissitudes of experience any aliment of 
present wisdom and peace. He remained to tho last 
morally a child and a sufferer — a baffled child, and an 
unconscious sufferer from worse woes than his mortifica- 
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Ins ]>om]n;.ro. anil liis pinvalions. li 1)0 a 

(juo^tion wlu'lln-v all \vas ilcmo lor him, nr dono in tho hc.st 
Avay, which hi< Ya^t }H»wers, innl hi.< misfurttun s, ami hi.s 
a])j)oal as an enemy, mipht claijn : Init if all liail heen (lonu 
which ihc hi^hc"-! wiMlnm ami miijrminimiiy cmihl .snixi'c.'t, 
it cenhl have really avaiimi }»im nolhin;^. llis miM*ry lay 
toe deep for lualiii'' hy human hands: it was wrmij'ht. 
into his very heiti«r; and it ruuld la* dis^.fdvcd hy no touch 
.short of that winch took out the life from the <‘1ay, and 
irave hack the du.st to d\ist. That time had now come. 
The dulled eye no longer waiidend over the houndless 
oceaT) which .surroundul his island-prison: his' achimr 
mind no lonoor pived ahrond lislh s'-ly ov(‘r the lieaving 
sou of human affair.- ; his spt nt heart had c(ased its hcal- 
injr : and his dust hay under the willows in that mH)k at 
St. Helena, where .stnni;;ers came from the east and tho 
west, to feel and wimder at the silence which had settled 
down oji one who liad made the v,-orld echo with the wail 
of iho widow and the oiphan, the gnsins of dyint; nndti- 
tnde.s. tlm tnnnp of ho-ts, and the crash of failin'; ompiiv.s. 
In this nook of the world there had hoen no peace to his 
Honl ; and it was, perhai)s, all the more soothing to find 
rjnietness .ahrnit his grave. 

Ho died on the oth of May 1821, after a painful and 
lingering decline. The news of his de.alh reached England 
while ikmdon wa.s juejiaring for tho coronation of tho 
sovereign who had had him in charge, and who was to 
follow him, after tho lapse of a few ye.irs, to that bed of 
rest where foc.s lie down side hy side — comrades at hast. 
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moment. ^Yllen. Ms preparations were made and tlie ho'ur 
of sailing drew nigli, he went to Liverpool, to take Ms 
farewell of bis constituents; and there we see him, ‘at 
Seaforth House, the residence of his friend Mr. Gladstone 
(the father of the Eight Hon. W. Gladstone), situated on a 
flat, stretching north of the .town, and overlooking the sea. 
The room which he occupied looked out upon the ocean, 
and here he would sit for hours, gazing on the open 
expanse, while young Gladstone, who has subsequently 
obtained such distinction in the councils of his sovereign, 
used to be playing on the strand below.’ On this occasion, 
as he sat ‘ for hours,’ he was revolving in his mind news 
which had reached him on his journey down, and which 
would penetrate, and fill with his name, every corner of 
Europe, asfastas the winds could carry the tidings. 

Of all the interests presenting themselves at this 
important season, none was more engrossing at tlie time 
than the state of Ireland. Alas ! wlien was it otherwise ? 
and when •will it be othei-wise ? There is some satisfaction, 
however, in contemplating this period, because in this 
direction, as in others, some promise of a better govern- 
ment, and more social welfare, was da-wning.’ It must 
always be long, and seem yet longer, before the good 
results of an improved policy can appear in a reliable form 
in a society so disorganised as that of Ireland; but the 
institution of the improvement is meanwhile a cheering 
spectacle in itself. Lord Talbot was a viceroy whose 
mind was full of ideas of Protestant ascendency; and it 
was little that his humane and sensible secretary, Charles 
Grant, could do to ameliorate his rule ; and at that time, 
the bigot Saurin, the unrelenting foe of the Catholics, was 
attorney-general for Ireland. Now the viceroy and the 
attorney-general Mr. Plunket, were in favour of the 
Catholic claims; and though the usual method was stiU 
pursued^ of appointing men of mutually counteracting 
tendencies, _ Mr. Goulbum being sent as secretary wilh 
the Marquis of Wellesley, the gain to the liberal cause 
was, on the whole, very great. 

The effect of the king’s visit was over almost as soon as 
ho was out of sight ; and then the heart-burnings among 
fellow-citizens in the towns, and outrages in tho coimtiy. 
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went on as virulently as before. The conciliation dinner 
which was to celebrate the king’s visit, was given up, and 
the committee publicly resigned their trust, on the ground 
of the dissensions of the parties who were to conciliate. 
The Catholics offered addresses of affectionate congratula- 
tion to the incoming viceroy; while the corporation of 
Dublin offered an address of affectionate condolence to the 
outgoing attorney-general. An attempt to introduce 
Catholics into corporations was defeated at a guild of 
Dublin merchants; and the majority made ostentatious 
rejoicings under the eyes of their new ruler. In the 
country, no man’s house was secure; and those of the 
gentry’’ were so many garrisons. Bands of Whiteboys — 
hundreds in a band — besieged these garrisons, fought, 
plundered, murdered, in defiance of police and soldiery. 
The soldiers, indeed, found themselves powerless against a 
foe so light-footed, so familiar with the country, and so 
utterly reckless and desperate as the peasantry of the south 
of Ireland. In the north, as usual, all was comparatively 
quiet ; but at length symptoms of disorder appeared there 
also. It became necessary to empower the viceroy to pro- 
claim any part of the country which might be disturbed ; 
and in February two bills were passed, one to reimpose 
the Insurrection Act, and the other to suspend the Habeas 
Corpus till the ensuing 1st of August. In the course of 
the mouth of April, after a dreadful season of disorder and 
its punishments, comparative quiet seemed to settle down 
on that unhappy country ; but to rebellion and its retribu- 
tion now succeeded famine. As in later times, excessive 
rains rotted the potatoes in the ground ; and, as in later 
times, the people were taken unprepared. They ate their 
potatoes till no more were to be had ; and then they took 
to oatmeal, till they had no means of purchase left ; and 
then they crowded the roads and towns to beg, or stole 
away into hiding-places, to die of hunger. As in later 
times, no seed-potatoes were left, to give some hope of a 
harvest the next year; and again, as so often before, did 
typhus fever follow upon the famine, quelling rebellion 
itself in destitution and woe. The next year’s crop of 
potatoes, however, was good ; there was a decline of insur- 
rectionary movement; and the influence of the liberal 
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viceroy did perliaps all that it could under the oiroum- 
stances. But the opinions and temper of the viceroy can 
effect hut little in such a case, while the laws and the 
conduct of surrounding officials proceed on principles that 
he does not hold. That the Marquis of Wellesley was 
favourahle to the claims of the Catholics was gratifying to 
them; hut it did not enable him to do them or their 
country much good while the laws, and almost every one 
concerned in the administmtion of them, were anti- 
Oatholic. The true field of Irish amelioration was the 
floor of parliament, where oppressive and insulting laws 
could he remodelled or repealed. To this end, Mr. Canning 
directed what he believed would he his last efforts for his 
country, before going to the distant dependency where he 
was henceforth to live and work. On the 30th of April 
of, as he supposed, his last session in parliament, he moved 
for leave to bring in a bill to annul the disabilities of 
Catholic peers to sit in the House of Lords. He professed 
to have hope that a measure so limited as this might be 
obtained ; and he saw how its adoption must open a way 
to further concessions. The bill was carried successfully 
on its way, as far as to the second reading in the House of 
Lords, when it was thrown out by a majority of 42. 

Till the enlarged liberality of the laws should enable 
him to do more. Lord Wellesley did, from his own re- 
sources of wisdom and humanity, what he could. He 
greatly improved tbe police of Ireland ; he completed the 
revision and amendment of the list of magistrates ; he 
suppressed the offensive demonstrations of the Orange 
party, forbidding the procession of the 5th of November, 
and the decking out of the statue on College Green; and 
he received with magnanimous good-humour the evidences 
of unpopularity which he thus brought upon himself. 
The Lublin corporation censured him, under cover of a 
censure of the lord mayor, who had co-operated zealously 
with him. The ‘Protestant’ newspapers abused him. 
The ‘Protestant’ public mobbed him at the theatre; some 
fraction of that loyal public throwing a bottle at him on 
one such occasion. The turbulent people under him 
might behave as they wmuld; it did not deter him from 
attempting to do them good. The secret of success in that 
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oTidcavour lias noi yot been found ; lint tlioTo can be no 
donbt tbat tbo administration of Lord ^Yollesloy Avas a 
benefit to Ireland in nianj* ■sva 3 ’.s. Kovor before, perhaps, 
M'ere the aftairs of Ii eland so cnpionsly discussed in tho 
legislature as in this season, when her saddest disorder 
and misery called forth onlj' tho more of tho, paternal 
element in tho mind and heart of her excellent ruler. Sir 
John Malcolm wrote of him, a j'ear later than this time, 
that he ‘was glad to find the extreme Catholics as much 
out of humour with the lord-lieutenant as tho extreme 
Orangemen; and that ‘that strange scene, Ireland, ap- 
peared to be just at that crisis when all liis highest 
qualities, if allowed their scope,’ must do ‘ essential good.’ 
If we see as jmt, but too little of this ‘ essential good,’ wo 
must remember that Ireland has improved since the times 
23rior to Lord "Welleslo^y’s rule; imj^roved in resources, and 
even — ^bad as matters yet are — in jirinciifio and temper; 
and there is no saying how much worse she might have 
been now but for him — how her Orangemen might have 
raved, and her factions have fought and jobbed, us before 
his day. But there is so little to bo said yet of hope and 
gratulation about Ireland, that it is a welcome change to 
turn to any other scene — even of strife. 

A strife took place in the Church at this time which 
requires notice from its connection with both past and 
future states of reli gion in England. Throughout its whole 
existence, the Church of England has included three 
parties of religionists ; men who naturally class themselves 
under one of three methods of regarding and receiving the 
religion which is equally precious to them all. These 
sections are the High Church, the Calvinistic, and the 
Moderate; or, as we call them at the present day, tho 
Catholic, the Evangelical, and the Liberal. By the con- 
stitution and principle of the Roman Catholic Church, 
men of all tendencies of mind are retained in harmony 
within its pale. Under the authority of that church, 
every diversity of mind, manners, and morals may repose, 
without further strife than must arise wherever the in- 
quisitive and active mind of man has scope and interest. 
But a similar repose and harmony are not possible in a 
Protestant Church, whose appeal is to the Scriptures 
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sliOTild "be disappointed of tlioir expectations; but the 
blame of this disajopointment lay with a jireceding genera- 
tion of statesmen,- who had been too blind to see the 
mischief they were doing in tampering with the freedom 
of marriage; and not with those who were now endea- 
vonring to restore the sanctity and stability of an institu- 
tion in which the morality of society was still involved. 
Imprudence and carelessness in contacting marriage are 
a great evil ; but it is less than that of playing fast and 
loose -with an institution whose very virtue resides in its 
eertainty and irreversibleness. 'Whether a time may come 
when society may perceive that its moral purity can bo 
better promoted than by connecting the conjugal relation 
with law and arrangements of property, is a question fairly 
open to the speculative moralist — a i^roper subject of in- 
dhddual opinion ; but it was not the cjuestion now. There 
was no question of the institution itself, but of legal 
arrangements under it ; and the Lords and ‘ the country ’ 
were united in considering the inviolability ofmaniage the 
first consideration in morality, and the fate of certain wind- 
falls of property a very inferior one. So the country did 
not throw ofi'its ‘ good opinion ’ of the Upper House ‘ vithin 
ten days,’ as the lord chancellor prophesied, but certainly 
thought no worse of the Lords for the large majority 
with which they passed the new Marriage Act of 1822. 

When the session closed, on the 6th of August, the king 
and the legislature dispersed, to take their rest and plea- 
sure in various ways. On the 10th, the king set off down 
the Thames, in groat pomp, on his way to Scotland. Lord 
Londonderry hastened to his seat at Hoot’s Cray, to pre- 
pare for his mission to the Congress of "Verona in October, 
where he was to represent England. His passage thither 
was sure to be attended by the curses of all the lovers of 
freedom along the road, and by the groans of all the secret 
societies over which ho was to ride rough-shod, to bo 
welcomed at the end of his journey by the sympatliies of 
all the despots in Europe. He probably loiow this. Ho 
Icnow that the continent was honeycombed with these 
secret societies ; and confident as ho was of his motives — 
imperturbable as he was in his opinions — the conscious- 
ness of the hatred that would dog his stops may have 
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tended to disturb bis nerves, and to perplex bis brain. 
He bad been overwearied witb tbe fatigues of tbo session ; 
and be bad astonished and grieved bis friends of late by ' 
extraordinary tales of conspiracies against bis private 
cbaracter — of waylayings in tbe parks, and threats in tbe 
street against bis purse, bis reputation, and bis life. He 
repaired to bis country-seat, to refresh himself by rest and 
change of ideas, while some of bis colleagues went to Scot- 
land in attendance upon tbe king. Mi*. Canning mean- 
time was gone to Liverpool, to bid farewell to bis con- 
stituents before embarking for India. There, while he 
looked abroad upon tbe sea from bis window at Seafortb 
House, be bad awful news to ponder — news which met the 
king on bis landing at Leith — news which struck tbe 
despots of Europe aghast upon their thrones — news 
which was bailed %vitb clasped bands and glistening 
eyes by aliens in many a provincial town in England, and 
witb imprudent shouts by conclaves of patriots abroad. 

‘ I have this moment beard from Liverpool,’ writes tbe 
king to bis chancellor, ‘ of the melancholy death of bis and 
my dear friend, poor Londonderry.’ ‘Poor Londonderi-y ’ 
bad destroyed himself. ‘In common with everybody,’ 
writes tbe chancellor, ‘I am oppressed and much affected 
by tbe loss of the Marquis of Londonderry.’ Everybody 
was ‘ much affected ; ’ but everybody was not ‘ oppressed.’ 
Tbe relief to a multitude was so extraordinary and 
portentous, that little children who carried tbe news, as 
children love to carry wonderful news, without knowing 
what it means, were astonished at tbe effect of their 
tidings, and saw, by tbe clasped bands. and gbstening eyes 
of aliens in English to'wns, that there was a meaning in 
tbe tidings beyond their comprehension. There are some 
now, who in mature years, cannot remember without 
emotion what they saw and beard that dqy. They could 
not know bow the calamity of one man — a man amiable, 
winning, and generous, in the walk of bis daily life — could 
penetrate tbe recesses of a world, not as a calamity, but as 
a ray of hope in tbe midst of thickest darkness. This man 
was tbe screw by which England bad riveted tbe chains 
of nations. Tbe screw was drawn, and the immovable 
despotism might now be overthrown. It was not only tbe 
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sufferers who thouglit so. ‘My great object,’ coutiuues 
the king to his chancellor — ‘my great object, my good 
friend, in writing to you to-night, is to tell you that I 
have written to Liverpool, and I do implore of you not to 
lend yourself to any arrangement whatever, until my return 
to town. This, indeed, is Lord Liverpool’s own proposal ; 
and, as you may suppose, I have joined most cordially in 
the proposition. It "v^l require the most prudent foresight 
on my part relative to the new arrangements that must 
now. necessarily take place. You may easily judge of the 
state of my mind.’ 

Others could judge of the state of the king’s mind, nearly 
as well as the chancellor. Ho was afraid of having to 
accept Canning as a minister. While the crowd at West- 
minster Abbey greeted the removal of Lord Londonderry’s 
coffin from the hearse with ‘ a shout which echoed loudly 
through every corner of the Abbey,’ Mr. Canning was 
received with acclamations in the streets of Liverpool, and 
at a festival ‘ to which five hundred gentlemen sat down.’ 
They had a persuasion that they should not lose him now. 
They could not be sure of this ; for, as he told them, he 
did not himself Imow what to expect, ‘ I know as little,’ 
he said, ‘as any man that now listens to me, of any 
arrangements likely to grow out of the present state of 
things.’ But every one ^vas aware, and no one more than 
the king, that Mr. Canning was the only man equal to the 
post which was vacant, and that he must now fill it. 
It was a sore necessity 5 but circumstances were too 
strong for the royal and ministerial will. Yet ‘ it was not 
till the 8th of September that Lord Liverpool requested 
to see Mr. Canning. An intervdew took place on the 11th, 
when the foreign office was offered to him by the premier, 
and accepted after a struggle.’ There was much of struggle 
in the business: struggle in the mind of the king and 
future colleagues who feared and disliked him; and no 
little .struggle to him who well knew that he was entering 
on a career where he would ever find opposition in 
his front, and hatred by his side. What the struggle was 
to cost him was shown on a day too near for the interests 
of the world. But ho was full of chivalrous courage; and 
he entered manfully on his task of liberating nations. 
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On tlio ITtli of Soploinbcr, Ilio Doko of Wollington sot 
out for Yerona,to attend tlio coiigi-css wlioro Lord London- 
deny had boon oxjiectcd; and Lord Andiorst Avenfc to 
India in tbo placo of Mr. Canning. Thus, -whilo man had 
proi)osed, did God dispose; and the destinies of tho world 
were thcroby changed, beyond human calculation. 


CHAPTER V. 

Policy of CnBllcrcngh — Tho Princes and Peoples of Europe — Rovoltt* 
lions Ahrond — Policy of Canning — Congress of Verona — French 
Invasion of Spain — Overthrow of Spanish Revolution — South 
American Provinces — Appeal from Portugal — Now Em of Conflict 
— Deaths of Potciilates— Aflhira of Greece — Algiers — Aslmntco 
War — Burmese War — Oregon— Aliens. 

There was abundant reason for tho rejoicing which spread 
through tho world on tho death of Lord Londonderry; 
and tho shout which rang through tho Abbey when his 
coffin was taken from tho hearse was natural enough, 
though neither decent nor humane. When a man’s acts 
have proved him an enemy to his race, his race will not 
desire that he should live to continue those acts ; and tho 
case is not altered by any evidence that that man’s eulogists 
can bring that ho meant no harm ; that ho meant some 
kind of good; and that he was admired and beloved in 
piivato for certain qrialitics of his character. All these 
things may lie true ; as indeed they are lilcely to be ; for 
the cases are rare in which men do deliberatelj’- mean 
harm, and propose to themselves to do things for the 
purpose of injuring others. The tyrant no more says to 
himself : ‘ How I will oppress my people, and make them 
miserable,’ than the liar proposes to himself : ‘ Now I will 
tell a lie;’ or the sot: ‘Now I will get druiik.’ In all 
these cases the sin is done through a wrong habit of mind. 
It comes out of narrow views and selfish propensities ; and 
not out of an express intention to do harm. The despots 
of Europe were not the less tyrants because they sincerely 
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were putting off the irksome task of preparing the con- 
stitutions they had promised to their jieoples. The King 
of Sweden was ordering the storthing of Norway not to 
think of abolishing their order of hereditary nobility. 
The Emperor of Eussia was gratifying his benevolent 
feelings, by ordaining comparative personal freedom for 
ids serfs, while stringently training his slave-army, and 
making military decoration the reward of all kinds of 
merit. The restored Bourbons of France were studying 
how best to impose dumbness on their noisy nation. The 
King of Sardinia was swimming paper-ducks in a wash- 
basin, to while away his days. The Emperor of Austria 
wgs, with Prince Mettemich’s help, devising suiFerings 
and insults for the bodies and souls of the Confalionere 
and Pellicos, who, troublesome children as they were to 
such a father, would not accept his fatherly rule in peace, 
or agree that to spare the rod was to spoil the child. 
While the members of the Holy Alliance wero thus 
employed, there was business of a different kind going on 
among the multitude below them. 

In Denmark, the young theologian, Dampe, suspended 
from his public preaching, was giving private lectures on 
religion and politics ; and in his study, preparing plans 
for revolutionising the kingdom, till he was shut up for 
life in solitude and silence. In Paris, towards midnight 
of a certain Sunday, Louvel was waiting outside the 
opera-house, his hand upon the dagger with which he 
hoped to cut off the successor to the throne of France by 
the murder of the Due de Berri. ’ In Germany, certain 
watchful eyes were counting the letters which Kotzebue 
sent through the Post-olB.ee, to inform the Eussian autocrat 
of ‘ the state of literature and public opinion in the cities ; ’ 
that is, of the open songs and secret societies by which 
the university students were endeavouring to rouse and 
organise the citizens for a purpose of constitutional 
demands; and the young fanatic. Sand, was secretly 
nourishing his resolution to free the land from tho spj'. 
When tho act was done, and Sand was sent after his victim, 

‘ thousands of spectators hastened, if possible, to got some 
drops of his blood, or some of his hair- The chair on 
which he sat when ho underwent his punishment was 
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purcliased of llio oxccutiouor l\y a society for six louis-d’ors. 
2^0 disorder, llo^vcvor, took place.’ Tlio time ivas not 
come for Avliat ncwspajiov.s call ‘disorder,’ though there 
Avas much of wliat the sovereigns considered so. The 
profossoi-s had ‘not yet completely learned to conlino 
themselves to their proper jirovinco;’ they forgot the 
morals of the sttidenis in teaching them the principles of 
politics. Even at Vienna, and in the metropolitan seat of 
leaniing, sncli'a spirit appeared that the emperor -was 
compelled to have reconrso to ‘ severe measures,’ to control 
tlio tcacliiugs of the masters of learning. Along the Elbe, 
the i^laine, and tlio Ithinc, a silent symbol vas put forth 
ivhicli troubled the repose of lailors on their thrones. • For 
hnndrecls of miles, men ajipeared in the old German 
costume, ivhich suggested to everybody thoughts of an 
‘ .ancient ideal system of Teutonic freedom.’ In the streets 
of Jena and Heidelberg, and under the avails of the ducal 
palace at Darmstadt a song was heard — the celebrated 
‘Great Song,’ ‘Princesari.se, yo people rise’ — which was 
all discord to the cars of princes, all music to the hearts of 
the people, and whoso authorship could never-, by threat 
or stratagem, be discovered, AVhilo the emperor, at St, 
Petersburg, was dispensing his benevolences, his brother 
Constantine was torturing Polish officers at Warsaw, and 
teaching the most rapid lessons of rebellion to the crowds 
g.athered about the great parade of the city. Wlion any 
officer was declared to h.avo failed to bring up his horse to 
a hair’s-breadth in the line, he was compollcd to leap his 
horse over a pyramid of b.ayonets so high that it was 
barely possible to escape impalement of one or both; if 
both escaped, the feat was to bo done again, and then a 
third time: and after the popular cry of ‘Shame!’ and 
niilitaiy intercession had compelled the prince to release 
his victim, it was no surprise to any one that that victim 
disappeared in the night, and for over. This prince was, 
it is true, a sort of Caliban, and no more like the ordirrary 
run of princes than that of men in general ; but the world 
saw him in command of an army, and beheld in these 
scenes a spectacle of royal sport and popular suffering; 
and it went vith other things to deepen the abyss between 
sovereigns and subjects. 
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In Spain, (Here was no lofiger any pause or any disguise. 
In the south, Colonel Eiego rose in the beginning of 1820, 
and proclaimed the constitution of 1812. He was soon 
disabled by accidents of the season and of fortune; and 
every endeavour was made to conceal fi'om the rest of the 
kingdom what had happened near Cadiz. It is doubtless 
more conceivable that such an attempt should be made in 
Spain, than that an English cabinet should hope to prevent 
the people of Scotland knowing of a rising in Dorsetshire ; 
but it was yet too absui-d to succeed. All Spain presently 
Icnew of Eiego’s enterprise; and the greater part of the 
nation immediately rose. In a few days, the rising was 
in a state to be reported to all Europe as the revolution in 
Spain. At the end of Eebruary, the king saw his generals 
and his best troops joining the liberal cause. On the 10th 
of March, he published his intention of convening the 
cortes, and instituting various reforms. But it wns too 
late. The people of Madrid assembled round his palace, 
with shouts for the constitution; and on the evening of 
that same lOth of March, the feeble Ferdinand promised 
and proclaimed the constitution of 1812. 

This Spanish revolution was the signal for many risings. 
In August, Portugal followed; and before the year was 
out, Naples had demanded and obtained the proclamation 
of the Spanish constitution. Then Piedmont prepared for 
a similar struggle, and believed liberty to be secure when 
Charles Albert, the present King of Sardinia, and then 
Prince of Carignano, swore that he would laj"- down his life 
for the cause. He laid down other lives, however, instead 
of his own ; drawing back at the critical moment, and in 
fact, if not in purpose, betraying his confederates and their 
cause. And now ocoui-red the circumstances which in 
reality assembled the congress at Verona, though the 
pretext was a consultation on the affairs of Greece. While 
Spain and Portugal were shouting at the fall of the Inqui- 
sition and many another ancient wrong, and Germany "was 
chanting the echoes of freedom, and Piedmont and Lom- 
bardy wmre rapidly aiming, and Naples was triumphing, . 
and Sicily was trembling, as if the veiy Titan beneath her 
mountain were about to arise, what was doing in Prance? 
The King of Prance wus engrossed with the fear that his 
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ness of tone assumed "by government in tlie recent negotia- 
tions ; and the amendment proposed was, a declaration of 
gratitude and approbation in regard to what had been 
done. At the close, the opposition members were about to 
leave the House in a body ; but some ministerial members 
called for a division. It was only for want of room in the 
lobby that any one appeared to vote against the govern- 
ment. The whole assembly poured into the lobby, till it 
could hold no more; and then the twenty members who 
were shut in were compelled to pass for an opposition, 
though there were ministerialists among them. They 
amounted to 20, in a house of 372. 

One passage of Mr, Canning’s speech spread over the 
world, and was vehemently hailed or resented wherever 
it reached : 

‘I contend, sir, that whatever might grow out of a 
separate conflict between Spain and France — though 
matter for grave consideration — was less to be dreaded 
than that all the great powers of the continent should, 
have been arrayed together against Spain; and that 
although the first object, in point of importance, indeed, 
was to keep the peace altogether — to prevent any wm* 
against Spain — the first in point of time was to prevent a 
general war; to change the question from a question 
between the allies on one side, and Spain on the other, to 
a question between nation and nation. This, whatever 
the result might be, would reduce the quarrel to the size 
of ordinary events, and bring it within the scope of 
ordinary diplomacy. The immediate object of. England, 
therefore, was to hinder the impress of a joint character, 
from being affixed to the war — if war there must be — with 
Spain; to take care that the war should not grow out of 
an assumed jurisdiction of the congress; to keep within 
reasonable bounds that predominating areopagitical* spirit, 
which the memorandum of the British cabinet, of May, 
1820, describes as “beyond the sphere of the original 

* The council of Areopagus at Athens was Tomarkablo for its 
penetrating and superintending character; pronouncing on the economy 
of private houses, and judging children for tormenting birds. It yes 
a more meddling councU than it became any congress to resemble, in a 
later ago of the world. 
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concoptiou, and nndorstood iirinciplcs of tlio alliance’ — 
“ an alliance never intended as a nnion for tlio government 
of tlie world, or for tlio superintendence of the internal 
aftairs of other states.” And this I say was accomplished.’ 
‘ Canning,’ says his biographer, ‘ alwaj^s protested against 
the system of holding congresses for the government of 
the world.’ 

As this noted speech declared, the object of. 'Great 
Britain was accomplished in the potentates at Verona 
being deterred from declaring a war against Spain. The 
matter lay now between the two countries wliich were 
separated by the P^Tonees ; and peace was preseiwed else- 
where. What his idea was of the peace to bo preserved 
by Great Britain, he manifested in a speech delivered at 
Plymouth in the autumn of the same year, when the 
French and Spaniards were at war — 1823. ‘ Our ultimate 

object was,’ he said, ‘ the peace of the world ; but lot it 
not be said that wo cultivate peace either because wo feai-, 
or because we are unprepared for war ; on the contrary, 
if, eight months ago, iho government did not hesitate to 
proclaim that the country was prepared for war, if war 
should unfortunately bo necessary, every month of peace 
that has since passed has but made us so much the more 
capable of exertion. The resources created by peace are 
means of war. In cherishing those resources, wo but 
accumrdato those means. Our present repose is no more 
a proof of inability to act, than the state of inertness and 
inactivity in which I have seen those mighty masses that 
float in the waters above your town is a proof they are 
devoid of strength, and incapable of being fitted for action. 
You well know, gentlemen, how soon one of those 
stupendous masses, now reposing on their shadows in 
perfect stillness — how soon, upon any call of patriotism or 
of necessity, it would assume the likeness of tin animated 
thing — instinct with life and motion — how soon it would 
ruffle, as it were, its swelling plumage — how quickly it 
would put forth all its beauty and its bravery, collect its 
scattered elements of strength, and awaken its dormant 
thunder. Such as is one of these magnificent machines 
when springing from inaction into a display of its^ might 
— such is England herself ; while apparently passive and 
VOL. I, 2d 
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one or tlie other scale. To look to the policy of Europe, 
in the times of William and Anne, for the purpose of 
regulating the balance of power in Europe at the present 
day, is to disregard the progress of events, and to confuse 
dates and facts which throw a reciprocal light upon each 
other. It would he disingenuous, indeed, not to admit 
that the entiy of the French army into Spain was, in a 
certain sense, a disparagement — an affront to the pride — a 
blow to the feelings of England; and it can hardly be 
supposed that the government did not sympathise, on that 
occasion, with the feelings of the j^eople. But I deny that, 
questionable or censurable as the act might be, it was one 
which necessarily called for our direct and hostile oppiosi- 
tion. Was nothing then to be done? Was there no other 
mode of resistance than by a direct attack upon France ; 
or by a war to be undertaken on the soil of Spain ? What 
if the possession of Spain might be rendered hannless in 
rival hands — harmless as regarded us — and valueless to 
the possessors? Might not compensation for disparage- 
ment be obtained, and the policy of our ancestors vindi- 
cated, by means better adapted to the present time ? If 
France occupied Spain, was it necessary, in order to avoid 
the consequences of that occupation, that we should blockade 
Cadiz? No. I looked another way. I sought materials 
of compensation in another hemisphere. Contemplating 
Spain, such as our ancestors had known her, I resolved 
that if France had Spain, it should not be Spain “ with the 
Indies.” I called the New World into existence, to redress 
the balance of the Old.’ 

In this celebrated speech, Mr. Canning appears to take 
his stand where he avowed his wish that his country 
should stand — ‘ not onlj'’ between contending nations, but 
between conflicting principles.’ If we find in it a spirit 
higher than that of tlie allied potentates who would have 
ruled both hemispheres after the pattern of their antiquated 
ideas, we find in it also a tone lower than that of sympathy 
with the struggles for freedom which yet it was his policy 
to aid. Wlien, as a listener tells us, ‘ Ms chest heaved and 
expanded, his nostiil dilated, a noble pride slightly* curled 
his lip, and age and sickness rvere forgotten in the ardour 
of youthful genius,’ it must have been the consciousness of 
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power and of 1110 soundness of liis policy wbicli inspired 
Hm; for be was cei-tainlj’- not, bj’’ bis own profession, 
nnder tbe sway of emotions so lofty as tbe occasion created 
in others. It naa 3 ’’ be, however, that bis sentiments were 
loftier than bis professions. ‘ All the while,’ sa_ys tbe 
obseiwer, ‘a serenity sat upon bis brow that pointed to 
deeds of glory.’ Tbe deeds were glorious, however tbe doer 
maj’’ have assigned reasons of mere policy for them in an 
assemblj’- which be could so sway as that they would have 
borne from him expressions of a higher political generosity. 
Perhaps be remembered bow many were watching afar to 
catch up his words — the Holy Allies for their purposes, 
and many an eager malcontent for his ; and tliis may have 
made him careful, in the midst of his emotions, to preserve 
his central stand between tbe imperial policies and the 
popular enthusiasms of tbe time. If so, he spoke wisely 
and well for such listeners, not only in bis expositions of 
his j)i’iiiciiDles and methods of j^eace, of non-interference, 
and of recognition of de facto powers, whatever their origin 
and date, but be offered them, in tbe course of tbe same 
chapter of events, a warning and a prophecy which has 
never been forgotten since, and is little likely to be for- 
gotten now. 

The occasion was tbe arrival of intelligence that Spain 
was interfering with Portugal, whose free constitution was 
hated and feared by tbe restored despot Ferdinand. Mr. 
Canning bad formerly declared what our relations with 
Portugal were. If she chose to undertake any war on her 
own account, for the defence of freedom or any other cause. 
Great Britain had nothing to do with that; but, if she 
Avere attacked on account of her constitutional fieedom, or 
for any other cause, Great Britain was bound by treaties, 
and by every obligation of good faith, to repair to her as- 
sistance, Such a case had arisen now — in December 1826. 
Some Poi-tuguese regiments bad deserted to the royalist 
cause in Spain. The Spanish government had repeatedly 
pledged itself to disarm and disperse these regiments j 
but it failed to do so, and permitted these regiments to 
make hostile inroads into Portugal, under tbe eyes of tbe 
Spanish authorities, and with every tacit assistance from 
them. On the night of Friday, the 8th of December, tbe 
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him, even while there was fear that his savage hrother 
Constantine wonld succeed him. The savage was, however, 
induced to set himself aside — a wonderfully enlightened 
act, such as some who are not Calibans are incapable of. 
The younger brother Nicholas succeeded, and walked up 
the steps of the throne amidst a thousand daggers pointed 
at his breast. How he charmed them down, and how he 
made terms with those who held them, no one knows. 

Thus would the Holy Alliance have been already deci- 
mated, if Canning had not before virtually dispersed the 
assembly. Soon after the arch-enemy, Napoleon, was in 
his grave, Londonderry followed, and carried with him the 
fate of the compact. Now five of the sovereigns had 
slipped away ; and a plebeian man had arisen, who was 
too strong for all that were gone and all that remained. 
Here, then, we may drop all mention of the Holy Alliance. 

It has been related that when the Yerona Congress was 
summoned, the business proposed for its consideration was 
a consultation on the affairs of Greece. As it turned out, 
the subject of Greece was scarcely mentioned at that con- 
gress ; which was occupied with the then secret topic of the 
French intentions towards Spain. The British minister’s 
mind, however, was not the less open to Greek interests. 
In his youth he had written a poem on Greece — a lament 
on its slavery ; and when the extensive Greek insurrection 
in 1821 seemed to open a prospect of liberty, no heart beat 
higher with hope and sympathy than his. He was, like a 
multitude of others, sanguine about the ability, physical 
and moral, of the Greeks to accomplish and maintain their 
independence. His duty as a minister, however, had to be 
considered before his predilections as a man. Ho adhered 
fiimly to the principles on which he conducted his govern- 
jnent in other cases. He preserved peace on the continent 
by strict neutrality in regard to the war in Eastern 
Europe; ho enforced this neutrality by restraining indi- 
viduals from imshing to Greece, to fight against Turkey : 
while he used all the power of his position to influence 
Turkey favourably, and to soften the horrors of the war. 
His countenance was on the side of liberty ; and ho was • 
already pondering a scheme, which he carried out in a 
Bubseq^uent year, fbr the protection of Greece against the 
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tloKtruclivc violonco of licr foo, wliilo yoi. fsf nctly onfoicijig 
his policy of iion-iiilorfcronco with nuy nfiaiv.s of oflicr 
plntc.s in wliicli Great, llritain wok not, as a sl.nto, involved. 
Tuvlcoy had the .'-aino claim to the po.^.^cssion of Grocco that 
any other .state has to its conquered dupondcnc.ios ; and 
however the .syinjiathy of the onlit!;htcJicd world mij;ht ho 
with tho ijjsin^ent Greeks, no p;ovornin(Mit liad a right to 
interfere with the posse.ssions of 'J'nrkey. Every .'is.sisfanco 
Init ]iolitieal aid was, however, freely offered thronghont 
Enrope. Kings ;ind pcojdo snhscrihod money for tho 
redemption of Greek captivo.s, and tho supjmrt of Greek 
outcasts; and, iti spite of all prohibitiotis of govern- 
jnents, many volnnieens from I'hntice, I'kiglatid, Italy, and 
Germany, wont to light under tho Greek loaders. Our 
own Byron perished in tho c:iuso — laid low hy fatigue and 
fever heforo Mi.ssolonghi. The accomplished and beloved 
•Santa Kosa, who had failed in the struggle to free hi.s own 
Piedmont from Austrian nile, gave his eflort.s, rind pro- 
sontly his life, to tho Greek cause. At that time, the caii.so 
appeared dc.sporito; and il.s misfortunes wore cnielly 
aggravated hy tho disappointment of hopes held out from 
England of supplies of money and sleam-lmts. Perhaps 
tho Ic.ss said the bettor of the Greek loan uogotiafod in 
London in 1825, except that such incidents ought to yield 
their full lesson to future times, when similar occasions 
may occur. "Wo arc dispo.sed to heliovo that tho husiuoss 
was originally undertaken with a true heartiness iu tho 
Greek cause — with an enthusiasm which carried some 
parties beyond their calculalioms, and a duo consideration 
of their means ; and this kind of inconsideratoness is too 
likely to indiico a I'caction of .selfish care, under which tho 
pretension of henevolonco and a lovo of liberty hocomes a 
jnockery. Thn.s it was in tho matter of the Gi'eolc loan in 
London, which jdelded even loss of credit to tho managing 
parlies in England, than of money to tho Greeks. Amidst 
the flow and cbh of sentiment and action among private 
parties in England, the govonimont steadily hold its posi- 
tion of neutralitj', giving its endeavours in aid of humanity, 
and its undisguised good wishes to tho Greek insurgents. 

It has been told how complete was tho humiliation of 
Algiers in 181G, and how a thousand and eighty Christian 

VOL. I. 2 E 
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Peace was concluded with, the Eling of Ava, in Pehruary, 
on terms which, were triumphant to the British. Their 
expenses were paid hy the Burmese, and there was such a 
cession of border tenitory as would secure Bengal from 
incursions from the east. There was difSculty and delay 
about the restoration of the prisoners and the payment of 
the tribute ; but every condition was enforced by Sir A. 
Campbell, and, on the 5th of March, the British troops 
turned their faces towards Eangoon, on their way back to 
Bengal. 

While these eastern conflicts were taking place, Mr. 
Canning was earnestly occupied at home in preventing a 
war in the western world. Till our globe is better Icnown, 
and newly discovered portions more accurately surveyed 
and defined than has been possible in the early days of 
geographical science, there will be danger of disputes 
about possession and boundaries between countries which 
have contributed to the discovery of new regions, and 
which may have been concerned in cessions of teixitory 
obscurely described. This has been the case with regard 
to the territory pertaining to one of the most important 
rivers in the New World — ^the Columbia; the possession 
of which has been repeatedly and vehemently disputed by 
the English government and that of the United States. 
When Mr. Canning came into office in 1822, the condition 
of the question was such that, as Lord Castlereagh told 
Mr. Eusb, the American minister in London, war could bo 
produced by holding up a finger. 

The matter was really a very important one. The 
Columbia is the largest river which flows into the Pacific ; 
its course from the Eocky Mountains being nearly nine 
hundred miles. Its entrance is somewhat difficult; but 
just Avithin is a spacious and secure bay. The harbours 
along the west coast of North America are veiy few ; not 
more than two or three outside the disputed territory: 
and far-seeing men are aware that eveiy secure anchorage 
will be of inestimable value when the trade of the Pacific 
becomes what it is certainly destined to he. Again, tlio 
Columbia is now the only largo river amidst the habitable 
regions of the globe which remains to be colonised ; and of 
all possible considerations, none is so important to Groat 
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Britain as her field of colonisation. Embayed in the coast 
of the disputed teixitory is an island — Vancouver’s Island 
— two hundred and fifty miles long by fifty broad, which 
is fertile, has a climate like that of England, and abounds 
in coal of an excellent quality. In Mr. Canning’s time 
the importance of this island was not so clear as it is now 
that we have obtained settlements in China, and extended 
our steam-navigation into the Pacific. The prospect was 
not then so distinct as now, of the activity of commerce 
which must arise in those regions, where our agents ai’e 
already looking for coal and good harbours. At that time, 
the Oregon was a remote region beyond the Pocky Moun- 
tains, which it seemed scarcely possible for emigrants to 
reach, and whence there could hardly be any communica- 
tion between them and the mother-country. Now that it 
is accessible from the other side, being only eighteen 
days’ sail from our Chinese settlements, while commerce 
and navigation are quickening along the whole American 
coast, the aspect of the question is much altered. But 
even then the Oregon territory was seen to be no trifle, to 
be lightly given up by an insular nation, whose future 
welfare must depend incalculably on its means of colonisa- 
tion ; and the question of the right to Oregon was disputed 
Avith a proportionate warmth and pertinacity. 

The claim of the United States was for a boundary 
which should give them not only the Columbia River but 
Vancouver’s Island : bringing their coast so nearly to a 
junction with the Russian territory, as that British vessels 
could pass in and out only among islands belonging to the 
one or the other power. In 1818, the British commis- 
sioners, Mr. Robinson and Mr. Goulbum, would not 
concede this; and the American government would not 
modify the claim; and the parties, therefore, made an 
arrangement which could not but increase the difficulty of 
a future settlement. They agreed to leave the territory 
open to occupation by Americans and British for ten years ; 
after which the subject should be resumed. As time drew 
on to the close of the term, Mr. Bush, the American 
minister, was directed to open the subject again with Mr. 
Canning; the United States government having, mean- 
time, sent a frigate to the mouth of the Columbia, to 
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explore the river, and establish a post at its mouth, on 
what congress declared to be 'within the acknowledged 
limits’ of the American territory. Mr. Eush waited on 
Mr. Canning, who was in bed with an attack of gout. 
Mr. Eush was admitted ; they spread out maps upon the 
bed; and Mr. Canning was astonished to discover how 
great was the extent of the American claim. The next 
time they conferred, the American minister yielded two 
degrees of latitude, which would have left Vancouver!s 
Island to Britain, but not the Columbia Eiver. This offer 
was rejected by Mr. Canning, whose proposal of a modified 
settlement was in turn rejected by Mr. Eush. The more 
the affair was discussed, the more hopeless did any con- 
clusion appear; and so anguy did the people of both 
countries become, that the slightest irritability on the part 
of the negotiators would have instantly kindled a war. 
Mr. Canning’s part was patience, and the recommendation 
of patience. He lost no opportunity of testifying his good- 
will towards the government and people of the United 
States, and of restraining the jealousy between the two 
nations. The question was not settled in his time; but 
he did much in preventing a war, and in keeping open 
a way for an ultimate amicable settlement of a question 
Avhose importance to his country was greater than oven he 
could be aware of. 

Whenever the periods arrived — once in two years — for 
the renewal of the Alien Act, the question was asked in 
parliament by the opponents of the bill, whether it was 
l^roposed for the benefit of our own country or for that of 
foreign sovereigns. The subject is sufficiently connected 
with our foreign policy to find its place here ; and especially 
because it was the prevalence of discontent and insuiTec- 
tion abroad, during this period, which made the seasons of 
the renewal of the Alien Act interesting and important 
occasions of discussion. 

Eveiy one who has travelled on the continent is ready 
to join in complaint and condemnation of the passport 
system there, by which every traveller is compelled to 
carry about with him a description of Irimself — his personal 
appearance, age, station, and occupation — and to have the 
statement certified afresh for every new coiintiy he enters. 
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The iroulilc nncl expense, llio vexation and delay, the 
mistakes and inconvcniei^ocs snftbred by travollovs nndci* 
this system, are sneli as to make it liatoful to everybody. 
Ko such system existing in England, it is clear that, diiring 
tronbled limes, every man wlio bad reason to avisb to 
escape notice, in any continental country, vonid rnsb to 
England, if lie conld, and there feel himself in safe hiding, 
if no method of registration of foreigners vero adopted. 
Among these, the great majority miglit bo such ns, from 
their worth or their misforlnncs, England wonld bo prond 
and eager to receive and console ; and such conld have no 
reasonable objection to register their names and rlescriiition 
on their arrival. Others, however, whether many or few, 
might bo criminals or mischief-makers, of wliosc presence 
in the conntiy it is absolutely necessary to the public 
security and good faith that the goveimmcnt should bo 
aAvaro. This much a])pcars to have been undisputed, 
Avhilo the successive Alien Acts of 1820, 1822, .and 182-1, 
were under discussion in parliament. The provisions by 
Avhich foreignons anaving in England avero rccpiired to 
declare avho and avliat tboy were, and to sign tlioir names 
in tbo presence of an .authority ahvay-s on tlio sjiot, woro 
not objected to by those who strenuously opi)OScd otlicr 
par-ts of tlio bills. By this registration it .appears that, in 
1820, tbo number of foreigners in England Avas no lc.ss 
than 25,000, A’cry fcAv of Avliora Avere engaged in com- 
mercial or other settled pursuits — a fact Avhich seems to 
indicate tbo recent .aiThml of a largo proportion of them. 
There AA'.as a constant increase of arrivals oaw departures, 
from an average of 2G6 to 1300 in .a year, from 1819 to 
1822, both inclusive. This oxtraordinaiy influx Avas, of 
course, owing to the revolutions and revolts on tho 
continent ; and tho class of immigi’ants Avas exactly that 
Avhich a Castlorcagli and Sidmouth would watch Avith 
jealousy and dislike, and Avhiclx would appeal strongty to 
the sympathies of tho liberal leaders in parliament, and of 
tho hospitable English people throughout tbo land. Tho 
objections made to tho successive Alien Acts, and urged 
Avith force and ardour by some of the best men in parlia- 
ment, reg.arded tbo poAver accorded to government of 
sending aAvay obnoxious strangers, and its possible retro- 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

Changes in the Ministry — ^Mr, Canning and Mr. HusMsson — ^The 
Debt and Taxation— Commercial Policy— Spitalfields and Naviga- 
tion Acts— Parliamentary Topics— Negro Slavery— Government Ee- 
solutions — ;Circular and its Eeeoption — Smith the Missionary — Close 
of the Session. 

Ih loolting back to the time of Mr. CanniBg’s entrance 
•upon office, in the autumn of 1822, it is clear — ^made clear 
by the light of subsequent events — that a new period in 
the domestic history of the country was opening. Many 
persons must have been aware of this at the time, if we 
may jndge by the satisfaction expressed in various ways at 
the appointment of Mr. Eobinson as chancellor of the 
exchequer, in the place of JMr. Vansittart, who left office 
with the title of Lord Bexley; and at ]\Ir. Huskisson’s 
becoming president of the Board of Trade, in January, 
1823. Enough of the old elements was left to keep the 
timid and unobservant quiet, in the hope that things would 
go on pretty much as_ before, while Lord Liverpool was 
•the head of the administration, and Lord Eldon was a 
fixture ; and the Duke of Wellington represented England 
abroad, and the king was surrounded by so many of his 
favoxrrite class of statesmen ; and the Duke of York took a 
solemn oath occasionally against countenancing any 
attempt to relax the disabilities of the Catholics. It was 
a misfortune, to be sirro, that the gover’nment of tho 
country could not go on -unthout Canning; without a man 
who was irretrievably pledged to the cause of Catholic 
emancipation; and that Mr. Husldsson was admitted into 
the cabinet, with his troublesome and dangerous notions 
about impairing the protection to native industry; but it 
was hoped that native industry was safe in the fostering 
bosom of tho English nation ; and some expressions of ID, 
Canning’s were laid hold of— expressions about tho appa- 
rent impossibility of carrying Catholic emancipation under 
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any government that could be devised — as affording an 
assurance tbat, tbongli tbe new minister was obliged to 
talk about the matter, be would never be able to do any- 
tbing in it ; and tbus tbe tedium and loss of time in talk- 
ing would be tbe extent of tbe evil. Besides, tbe two 
obnoxious men were ‘ political adventurers,’ low-born, and 
therefore vulgar ; and tbeir influence would be kept down 
accordingly by tbeir more aristocratic political connec- 
tions, Sucb appears to bave been tbe view of tbe minis- 
terial party, at tbis time, tbrougbout tbe country, from tbe 
king Mmself to tbe little country shopkeeper of Tory 
politics. Tbe light of subsequent events shows us, how- 
ever, tbat tbe case did not stand exactly thus. Tbe king 
was growing morbid in temper and spirits — more addicted 
to a selfish and inglorious seclusion, and less interested 
about public affairs from year to year. Tbe Duke of York 
was to die before him, and now in no long time. Tbe lord 
chancellor was to find .himself less influential, henceforth, 
in tbe cabinet and in tbe House of Lords. The Duke of 
‘Wellington was to prove himself as pliable before political 
necessity, as inflexible in military duty. IMr. Peel was to 
prove himself capable of education in the politics and 
philosophy of a new period. And Lord Liverpool him- 
self was ah'eady so uneasy about tbe position of tbe 
Catholics that be did not, and could not, conceal from bis 
intimate friends his conviction tbat tbeir emancipation was 
only a question of time. He was now within five years 
of tbe date when, as is well known, be was making up bis 
mind to resign bis post to another who would carry tbe em- 
ancipation of tbe Catholics ; which purpose was intercep- 
ted by tbe fatal seizure which withdrew him from pubbo life. 

As for tbe two ‘ political adventurers ’ whom it was so 
disagreeable to be obliged to admit into tbe cabinet, tbeir 
present position was enough to mark, to tbe observant 
thinker, the change in tbe times, A new period must be 
opening when men of a new order are so indispensable at 
the council-board of the empire as tbat they are found 
seated there without effort of tbeir own, and against tbe 
will of tbeir cqlleagues. A new period was opening. Let 
us look at some of its features. 

A time of war is a season of abeyance of social principles. 
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Amidst the disturhance of war, the great natural laws of 
society are obscured and temporarily lost. An exceptional 
state is introduced, during which the principles- of social 
rule retire and hide themselves behind the passions and 
exio'encies of the time. During such a season, the states- 
men required are such as can employ, as substitutes for 
large principles of social rule, a strong and disinterested 
will, commanding a clear understanding and ‘ a ready 
apprehension. In such a season, the man is everything. 
He truly rules, if he has the requisite power of wiU, 
whether his aims and his methods he better or worse. 
Statesmanship is a post which in war, as in a despotism, 
may well make giddy all hut the strongest heads — ^may 
relax any nerves but those turned to steel by the fire of an 
unquenchable will. A statesman in such times is re- 
quired above all things to he consistent. Consistency — 
which then means an adherence to an avowed plan or 
system — is the one indispensable virtue of a statesman who 
rules during an obscuration of great social laws. There is 
no reason for vacillation or change when he acts from in- 
ternal forces, and not under the direction of external laws 
conflicting with faculty put to a new school. While states- 
manship was of this character — as long as the British 
nation lived under rule which had more or less of despotism 
in it, and while it was engaged in war — ^that is, during 
almost the whole of its existence — British statesmen were 
naturally, almost necessarily, -of the aristocratic class. 
Leaving behind, out of notice, the administrators who 
were mere creatures of royal favour, and not worthy to bo 
called statesmen, and coming down to later times, when 
political function had become a personal honour indepen- 
dently of royal grace, it was inevitable that English 
statesmen should b^e derived from a class to whom personal 
honours were most an object, and whose circumstances of 
birth and fortune set them at liberty for political action 
and occupation. Many influences favoured this choice of 
statesmen from the aristocratic orders; class habits of 
intercourse — class views and class interests. A lawyer’s 
birth is forgotten in his eminence ; so that low-born 
lawyers might rise, by the bar, to high political office ; 
bxit otherwise a man must be, if not in some way noble, 
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liiglily aristocratic before bo could bo a statesman, undor 
penalty of being called a ‘ political adventurer.’ After tbo 
peace, a different set of conditions gradually developed 
themselves. A^^lion war is over — the critical period which 
admits the rule of tbo statesman’s will — an organic state 
succeeds, wherein all individual will succumbs to the 
working of general laws. Tbo statesman can then no 
longer be a political hero, overruling influences, and com- 
manding events. He only can bo a statesman in the new 
days who is the servant of principles — the agent of tbo 
great natural laws of society. The principles which had 
gone into hiding during tbo period of Avarfaro now shoAV 
themselves again, and assume, amidst more or loss resist- 
ance, the gOAmrument of states. Administrators Avho aaoII 
not obey must retire, and make Avay for a noAv order of 
men. Amidst the difficulty and pcrple-vity of such 
changes, a Avholo nation may bo hoard calling out for a 
great political hero, and complaining that all its statesmen 
have gi'OAvn small and feeble ; but it is not that the men 
have deteriorated, but that the polity is groAAung visibly 
organic ; and a different order of men is required to admi- 
nister its affairs. 

"When these noAv men come in, tbo old requisitions are 
still made — tbo old tests applied ; and gi-eat is the conse- 
quent turmoil and disappointment on all hands. Every- 
body is troubled, except a philosopher hero and there, who 
sees further than others. Consistency is talked of still, as 
the first Aurtue requisite in a statesman ; and perhaps the 
man himself considers it so, and pledges himself fearlessly 
to consistency. But ho soon finds himself no master of 
the principles of government, but a mere agent of laws 
which work themselves out whether he will or no ; a mere 
learner under’ the tutelage of time and events. If he is a 
statesman from ambition, he must change 'the ground of 
Iris' ambition; not exulting in framing and carrying out a 
political theory or system, but investing his pride in the 
enterprise of carrying out in the safest manrrer changes 
which must be made ; doing in the best manner Avork which 
must, in one way or other, be done. As this nev/ necessity 
opens before him — this fresh view of statesmanship presses 
upon him — he suffers more perhaps than all whom he dis- 
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would ‘ stand a very good chance of being disgraced.’ And 
bow was it, with regard to this matter of disgrace, to be 
brought upon the cabinet by this ‘adventurer?’ ‘Audit 
ought to be remembered to his honour,’ the Edinburgh 
B&iiev} says of Mr, Huskisson, ‘ that the measures he has 
suggested, and the odium thence arising, have not been 
proposed and incurred by him in the view of serving any 
party purpose, but solely because he behoved, and most 
justly, that these measures were sound in principle, and 
calculated to promote the real and lasting interests of the 
public.’ A new period had indeed set in. The ‘ combina- 
tion of great families ’ had been conscientious in their way ; 
in discharging their responsibility to their ‘party,’ and 
toiling and endeavouring to achieve its ‘ purposes,’ Now, 
here was a man out of their pale — and therefore an ‘ ad- 
venturer ’ — ^who luled in his province for ‘ the real and last- 
ing interests of the public,’ When William Huskisson and 
his period came in, it was certainly time for Lord Chancellor 
Eldon to go out, for his period was indisputably expiring. 

And now for the coming in of Husldsson’s times. 

During the war, when manufactures and commerce were 
in an artificial state, the British people had paid an 
amount of taxes, which now appears scarcely credible. 
What should we think of having to pay now, in taxes and 
loans, never less, and usually more, than a hundred 
millions a year. Yet this is what was paid from 1805 to 
1818. In 1813, the amount paid in was £176,846,023. 
And in raising this amount of proceeds, gi'eat injury was 
done by the method of collection, which was expensive 
and burdensome to excess. Mr. Vansittart did not under- 
stand his business ; and no one seems to have been able to 
teach it to him, or anxious to bid him learn it. He seems 
never to have perceived that to double a tax is not to 
double its proceeds. He did not consider that the lower 
ranks of society are the largest in number; and that 
numbers lessen with increase of rank, either of birth or 
money. Ho never could see that if a tax was douhleci — a 
tax on any commodity or usage — a certain number of 
persons would give up the commodity or usage, from 
inability to pay the heavy tux ; and that those who would 
cease to pay would bo tbo poorer — that is, tho larger class. 
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If ]\rr. A'aiisittart -vvaiited moro money, ho doubled a tax, 
reckoned on double the foi'inor amount of proceeds, pre- 
pared and presented Ins estimates on this supposition — was, 
of course, disappointed, and had recourse to loans, or 
resorted to the siniiing-fund ; or in some wa,y plunged 
deeper, till ho could induce the House to increase some 
other tax. Such was the method of administration ■which 
gave advantage to seditious dcclaiincrs, and enabled Mr. 
Cobbett to carrj’^ "with triumph, on the hustings at Norwich, 
resolutions in favour of applying the funds of the church 
and the crown-lands to the pajunent of the debt, abolishing 
all pensions, and suspending almost every kind of income, 
for purposes of relief from fixation. It was clear that the 
pressure of taxation was now too groat to bo borne ; and 
that something must bo done to aiTCst the demoralising 
discussion of the question, whether the debt could not 
somehow bo got rid of. 

Those days appear to us not very remote; yet it is 
difficult to believe how little remote thoj'- are when wo 
call to mind the way in which the debt was talked over. 
A largo number of gentlemen contrived to convince them- 
selves and one another that the debt was a source of 
public wealth — a name or imagination which capitalists 
could trade in for mutual advantage, and for a share in 
which rich foreigners would pay hard cash into the 
country. Such men would not, of course, have the debt 
diminished. An opposite, and daily increasing party, 
which was not confined to those who found it hard to live, 
wanted to sweep it away altogether. It was not un- 
common, in those days, to meet with jJersons who called 
themselves politicians, who would say openly : ‘ Ah ! you 
know, after all that can be said, we must come to the 
sponge.’ The Cobbetts, Hunts, and Wolseleys of those 
days — the shrewd, the ignorant, and the weak leaders of 
the people, not only spoke strongly — as they might 
reasonably do — of the hardship of the annual payment of 
the interest of the debt, but misled multitudes as to the 
origin and nature of the debt itself. They not only 
exposed the badness of the principle of mortgaging the 
industry of future generations ; and showed the mischief 
of diverting annually from productive purposes so many 
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millions as go to pay tlie fundholder ; and ridiculed the 
sinking-fund ; all this was fair enough ; hut they went so 
far as to represent the debt as incurred^ by the aristocracy, 
for pei-sonal objects hostile to the national interest ; and 
they clamoured for a confiscation of the property of the 
crown, and the church, and the aristocracy; and failing 
these, for an expunging of the debt, throwing the support 
of' the fundholders wholly on the aristocracy. There were 
others who understood the origin and progress of the debt 
rightly enough ; an^ who saw that, however indefensible 
was the great increase of it during the wars of the last 
century, the most vast and rapid increase of it took place 
during the present century, when this prodigious ex- 
penditure had become indispensable to our national 
existence. While mourning over the American war, and 
other unhappy conflicts, which raised the debt from 129 
millions in 1776, to 360 at the Peace of Amiens in 1802, 
they remembered that the vital struggle which ensued, 
between 1803 and the overthrow of Napoleon in 1815, 
added 420 millions to the capital of the debt} — an addition 
for which it' seems impossible to blame, rvith any show of 
reason, any class or party at home. But those who under- 
stood accurately the origin of the debt fell into strange 
errors about the means of its liquidation. Some trusted 
to the sinking-fund, even up to this date and beyond it. 
They did not see the double mischief connected with the 
sinking-fund ; that while there was in reality any suiplus 
]’evenue applicable to its puiq)oses the government would, 
almost of course, help itself to the money under any 
temporaiy embarrassment, to avoid proposing new taxes 
while the people found it more and moro difScult to pay 
the old; and then that the commissioners of tho sinking- 
fund would borrow to make up the deficiency. Absurd as 
it appears in the case of an individual, that a man should 
borrow in one direction to pay a debt in another — paying 
perhaps higher interest to his new creditor than to tho 
old — and should then call for congi-atulations on the de- 
crease of his first debt, this is exactly what was done by 
tho government prior to this date. Mr. Pitt no doubt 
honestly believed that the money accruing to the sinking- 
fund would be allowed to accumulate untouched ; but Mr, 
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Vansittari declared in 1813 that the snm produced hy the 
siukiug-iuud ‘would ho an instrument of great force in 
the hands of parliament, which might, lead to the most 
important results ; ’ and Lord LondondciTy, just before his 
death, avowed that ‘ ho liad never represented the sinking- 
fund as a saving to ho held sacred, hut as a mode of 
placing a largo sum at the disposal of parliament, to ho hy 
them disposed as might he thought most equitable, whether 
for the relief of a pressing exigency of the present day, or 
for the security of posterity.’ 'While this oxtraordinaiy 
laxity of profession was used hy members of the govern- 
ment, there was no loss laxity in the actual management 
of the so-called fund. The operations were curious enough 
in many ways ; hut the result was the most curious of all. 
AYhile ministers were announcing that the sinking-fund 
had paid oft’ nearty twenty-five millions of the debt since 
1817, tlic luihlic were wondering how it was that tho 
interest of tho debt was heavier hy £700,000. 13y borrow- 
ing with all manner of ingenious and costly devices, on 
the one hand, to pay on tho other, tho managers had 
actually increased tho debt hy seven millions and a half 
since 1817, and had added £700,000 to tho interest. Since 
the close of tho war, tho increase was upwards of eleven 
millions. Something must he done. 

One process which had been begun in 1808 for the 
liquidation of the debt has acted well, as far as it Las 
gone; and it is probable that whenever any effectual 
reduction of the debt takes place, it will be through a 
large extension of this method — that of converting per- 
manent into terminable annuities — at some presentsacrifice, 
of course, but with certain future relief. But this present 
sacrifice, this immediate increase of charge, was the 
objectionable feature at the date of which wo write, when 
the public safety required a lightening of the burdens of 
the people. In Sir H. Parnell’s Financial Beform there is 
an obseivation, that ‘ if all the loans which have been raised 
since the beginning of the war of 1739 had been borrowed 
in annuities for ninety-nine years, their extinction would 
already have commenced. We should now have been 
outgrowing the debt from year to year, and feeling its 
shackles falling off incessantly from our productive 
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ImslDandry. There was a recluction of the window-tax; 
fifty per cent, was taken off the faxes on servants, carriages 
and horses ; and Ireland was relieved of the whole of the 
assessed taxes. In the preceding year, some considerahlo 
reductions had been forced upon ministers, who had taken 
off the greater part of certain very onerous taxes — as those 
on salt and leather, and the annual malt-tax. On that 
occasion, the late chancellor of the exchequer did not 
see how the labouring-man needed pity for paying 
from 20s. to 25s. a year for salt; since it was paid ‘in 
almost imperceptible portions’ from his weekly wages; 
but he was compelled to try what the labon ring-man 
would think of the change. Now, a year later, a new 
minister voluntarily and exultingly came forward to repeal 
taxes; and the labouring-man, telling over his weekly 
wages in his cottage, began to feel that there was good, 
even to him, in peace above war. 

The other way to improve the condition of the nation was 
by increasing their ability to pay their faxes ; by expand- 
ing their trade — giving them an increased command of the 
materials of their manufactures, and an improved security 
of production, sale, and retuims. In every direction, the 
agriculture, manufactures, and commerce of England were 
hampered by laws and arrangements which, originally 
intended for safeguards, had become restrictions. The 
food of the -whole people was to he grown in their own 
island ; and its supply was at the mercy of the weather, 
aud of the changing state of men’s minds under the fluctua- 
tion of their fortunes ; so that the prices of corn and other 
food, the rent of the rich and the loaf of the poor, rose and 
fell in extremes which destroyed all confidence and all 
regularity; whereas, if the world were laid open to the 
constant demand of the nations, tbo abundance of one 
region -w'onld siipply the deficiency of another, and a 
natural balance would bo established. As far as was 
possible, tlie same ancient plan was pursued with regard 
to the materials of manufactures. Instead of a liberty of 
purchase of hemp, silk, wool, timber, etc., where they 
could he had best, and when they were most wanted, all 
sorts of impediments wore interposed in the way of obtain- 
ing supplies; and i)roduction was rendered difficult and 
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scanty in ]3rO])oiiion. Instead of a liberty of sale of all 
prodnetions, tlio prodncoi-s -vvero banipored by treaties and 
laws, the jealousies of govornincnis, and the meddling of 
rulers, till the markots of the world wore brought iul,o an 
artificial state which discouraged enterprise and industry, 
by making them cost more, in monej', risk, and anxiety, 
than they were worth. In tnxth, the methods which had 
been devised Avhen states were jwing and half-peopled, 
and rulers were inexperienced, were now outgi'own. They 
were applicable no longer ; and now, when wars were over 
for the time, and countries were fully ]xoopled, and inven- 
tions sprang up evciy day, and arts and economy improved 
from year to year, it was necessaiy that mon should have 
more liberty to produce and to exchange. Society was 
now large, full, and bus}' enougli to come under the great 
natural laws which regulate communities of men as in- 
fallibly as they regulate systems of worlds ; it had out- 
grown the superintendence of a handful of managers who 
once thought it their business to dispense all its affairs 
according to their own notions. When Adams the mutineer 
found hhnself in command of the little company from the 
Bounty, and ruler of their island, ho began with a sort of 
paternal mlo. Ho dictated what clothes his subjects 
should wear, and how they should enclose their gardens, 
and how much land should bo sot apart for growing yams, 
and how much for maize ; and ho might.even order this plant 
to be Avatered, and that to bo sheltered, and another to be 
carefully reared in a seed-bed ; but Avhen his little com- 
pany had spread out into a tribe, ho could rule them no 
longer as a father, but as a legislator and judge. His 
business in his old ago was to frame, with their concur- 
rence, rules of behaviour, which he Avas to see enforced ; 
but- Avhen he sat before his cottage on the knoll, and 
looked abroad over their harvests, spreading as far as he 
could see, and saw the people thronging in their market, 
and their boats going to and fro among the islands in 
the sea, ho could no longer dream of such a task as regu- 
lating their households, and their fortunes. He must leave 
them to till their fields, and choose their fishing-grounds, 
and dye their webs, and sell their cargoes, in the V'ay 
they might find answer best to them ; certain that Avhat 
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the country There was nothing in this declaration whic;Ji*' 
would have attracted much attention from any one eUe; 
for all the world knew that the existing cabinet were 
cordially united on only one gi'eat subject-opposition to 
parliamentary reform. But Mr. Canning’s words were 
cauo-ht up as meaning that he considered the cause of the 
Catholics Hopeless. The main error lay in concluding him 
to suppose that the question could not be carried but by 
the whole of an administration being agreed in its favour ; 
■whereas he declared, in the course of the explanation : ‘ I 
did not mean it ; nor do I think such an administration 
necessary.’ Under this supposition, and amidst the un- 
easiness felt in sympathy with the expectant Catholics, 
who had hoped much from Mr. Canning’s accession to 
office, and in fear lest their patience should not hold out, 
nothing was more likely than that Mr. Canning should 
be at once condemned as having deserted the cause, and 
sacrificed the Catholics to his own ambition. 

On the night of the 17th of April, the Catholic question 
was debated, on occasion of a petition in favour of their 
claims being sent up from fifty-five clergymen in the 
diocese of Norwich. During the accidental and shorfc 
absence of Mr. Canning, Sir F. Burdett made a fierce 
attack upon him for his supposed defection ; to which the 
accused replied on his return. Mr. Tierney followed in a 
speech which charged Mr. Canning with the ruin of the 
hopes of the Catholics, and with all the possible conse- 
quences of that ruin, from his having taken office without 
making the concession of the Catholic claims an absolute 
condition. Mr. Grey Bennet declared, that ‘he now 
thought the affair was a perfect trick ; or what, in familiar 
lan^age, was called a humbug.’ All this was somewhat 
trying to the nerves of a man singularly sensitive, in 
health far from robust, and in a state of anxiety, no less 
for a cause he had much at heart than for his own political 
honour. But there was more to come. Mr, Brougham 
followed with one of those violent accusatory speeches, 
charged with insult, which had in those days a power that 
wo now find it difficult to understand — so endurable as- 
censure is usually rendered by extravagance in the expres- 
sion. It was too much for Mr. Canning. He sat in con- 
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strained stillness, wliilo hearing of liis ‘ monstrous truck- 
ling,’ ‘political tergiversation,’ etc., his cheek flusliing, his 
nostril quivering, his oj’cs almost glaring, till ho inter- 
rupted his adversary by slowly rising, with his oye fixed 
upon him, and sajdng, with forced calmness: ‘I idso to 
say that that is false.’ There was a dead silence in the 
House for some seconds; and oven the Speaker seems to 
have been taken by surprise. It was ho who broke the 
silence bj’’ saying, in a low tone, that he hoped the right 
honourable secretary would retract the expression ho had 
used, as one not permissible by the laws and customs of 
the House. JIi'. Canning refused to retract ‘the senti- 
ment;’ and Mr. Brougham to explain away his imputa- 
tion. The matter was got rid of by an unusual stretch of 
the usual explanation in such cases ; that the charge 
referred to the political and not the private character of 
Mr. Canning. On the face of it, this was absurd and un- 
true ; but to such shifts were the opponents of Mr. Canning 
more than once reduced during these few latter years of 
his life, when he stood almost alone in the legislature and 
the cabinet, while supported with a growing enthusiasm 
by the people. This quarrel, so far transcending the 
ordinary squabbles in parliament, yielded some good re- 
sults. It fixed universal attention on Mr. Canning’s view 
of the present state of the Catholic question — that it rested 
securely on its own merits ; and that unity of opinion in 
the existing cabinet about it was not necessary to its 
settlement. 

A step was taken this session with regard to the punish- 
ment of death, which was of importance, in as far as it 
tended to separate the idea of death punishment from 
crimes which were no longer capital. The practice of 
passing sentence of death when every one knew it would 
not be executed, had long been found very demoralising ; 
and the practice was now superseded by one not more 
defensible, but less offensive and pernicious. In convic- 
tions of felony short of murder, discretion was afforded to 
the judge to reserve the case avowedly for a commutation 
of punishment, by recording, instead of pronouncing, the 
sentence of death ordained by the law ; such record having 
the same effect ‘ as if such judgment had actually been 
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orders for their emancipation had arriyed from England, 
and that they were to he defrauded of it. In most^’slave 
regions, this would have led to a massacre of the whites; 
and it no doubt would here, but for the influence of a 
missionary of the Independents, to whom the Episcopalian 
clergyman of the colony ascribes the whole iherit k the 
fact that not a drop of the blood of white men was shed. 
This missionary, John Smith, had been in the colony for 
seven years, during which time he had trained his floct to 
habits of order, industry, submission, and peace. Under 
his care, marriage became almost universal; and not one 
marriage in fi.fty was violated. There was an extraordinary 
deficiency of religious ministers in this colony; and that 
one man could have effected what Mr. Smith did, shows 
what may be done by the calm and steady zeal of one man, 
whose single object is the improvement and happiness of 
his neighbours. Just before the changes caused by the 
circular, the governor, whose object was to ‘make head 
against the sectaries,’ among whom he included all the 
religious bodies in the colony except the one Episcopalian 
flock — even the Dutch and Scotch churches, as well as the 
Methodist and Independent missionaries— -had issued a 
prohibition to all the negi’oes to attend public worship, 
except by means of a pass from their owners ; these owners 
being under no obligation to grant such a pass. MTien 
the slaves found themselves thus hindered in their wor- 
ship, and believed themselves debarred from the liberty 
which the king had granted them, they rose upon their 
masters. They shed no blood; but they imprisoned the 
whites and put some in the stocks. The first "who rose 
were some upon the east coast, who had suffered most by 
the deprivation of liberty to attend church, and they were 
joined by others who thought more of the other cause of 
complaint. The rising took place on the 18th of August. 

On the 19th, martial law was proclaimed. On the 20fh, 
the insurrection was completely over. While no white 
was sacrificed, above two hundred negroes w'ere killed 
and wounded in the first instance ; forty-seven were exe- 
cuted ; and the floggings of many more were w'orso than 
death— a thousand lashes being a frequent sentence, ho 
much for the insurrection. It was Mr. Smith’s story, m 
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connection Avitli it, U'hicli malces this particular revolt 
conspicuous above others in the history of our time. 

The governor kept the colony under martial larir for five 
months after this insurrection of two days; and one of 
the persons brought to trial under this martial law was the 
missionary, 3\Ir. Smith. Now was the time, during the 
reign of martial law, for ‘making head against the sec- 
taries,’ The one Episcopalian clergyman, however, gave 
the governor no help in the valiant work. His testimony 
is all in favour of the ‘sectary’ under persecution. Ho 
declared his conviction, that ‘nothing but those religious 
impressions which, under Providence, Mr, Smith has been 
instrumental in fixing — ^nothing but those principles of 
the gospel’of peace which ho has been proclaiming — could 
have prevented a dreadful effusion of blood hero, and saved 
the lives of those very persons who are now, I shudder to 
write it, seeking his,’ Under this reign of martial law, 
the pastor was kept in prison for two months before trial ; 
in apartments — the one under the roof, exposed to burning 
heat — and the other on the ground, fetid from the stag- 
nant water visible under the boards of the floor. He was 
an invalid before his arrest; and his death under these 
circumstances is not to be wondered at. The mode and 
conduct of the trial abounded in illegalities ; and his con- 
viction took place, on the evidence of three negroes, who 
afterwards confessed that they had been wrought upon to 
allege what was wholly false. The charges were, of 
having incited the slaves to revolt ; of having concealed 
their intention to rise ; and of having refused — ^which he 
did on the ground of ill health, and of his clerical office — 
to serve in the militia, several days after the suppression 
of the rehellion. But the real purpose of the trial is 
ohviouB, through all the ill-supported pretences put for- 
ward in the military court which assembled in the name of 
justice. ‘ No man,’ declared Mr. Brougham in parliament, 

‘ can cast his eye upon this trial without perceiving that it 
was intended to bring on an issue between tbe system of 
the slave-law and tbe instruction of the negroes.’ This 
was, in truth, the cause in question ; and John Smith was 
its martyr. The life of martyrs in a cause so vital and so 
comprehensive as this is rarely or never given in vain; 
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domination of their leaders, and the employers were 
harassed ^\ith. vain attempts to execute orders -which 
■would have enriched them and their men together. Here 
a public edifice •svas left unfinished till the best weather 
for building -n^as past; there, in the dyer’s office, where 
the perfection of the black dye depended on a speedy use 
of a favourable state of the atmosphere, the goods were left 
in the vats exposed to the air for days, till the}^ were 
spoiled. Elsewhere, the weaver who was willing to work 
for a twelfth hour in a busy time for increased wages, was 
met in the’ dark, and told that he would be murdered if he 
Avorked for more than eleven hours; and another found 
his clothes burned to rags with vitriol, for not having 
refused to work for an unpopular ma’sfer; and some 
disappeared altogether — departed or murdered. There 
was something wrong here — ^that such troubles should 
exist amidst the general prosperity. 

The new men ushered in by a new time took these 
mischiefs in hand. To consider the last-mentioned evils 
first — great changes were made this year in the laws 
respecting wages. 

The Spitalfields journeymen were now well employed, 
and they were as careless about the passage of the bill 
proposed the preceding year as they had then been 
alarmed. It was not that they had grown wiser; for 
they did not yet perceive that a fixed legal rate of wages 
must have the efiect of stopping the manufacture in un- 
favourable seasons, and of precluding their employers from 
competing with those of Macclesfield and Paisley,- and 
•other places where labour and its rewards were left free. 
They did not perceive how much of their business had 
been driven out of Middlesex by their Middlesex privileges ; 
but the eleven thousand who had earnestly petitioned 
against change the year before, now let change take its 
course. They were fully employed during this season of 
prosperity, and supposed it would be always so ; so they 
said nothing against the repeal of the Spitalfields Act, 
Avhich took place very quietly this session. Lord Lauder- 
dale introduced the matter in the Uijper House whore the 
chano-e met with some opposition. In the Lower, no 
discussion took place at all. But for this proceeding, 
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tliei'o can bo no tloiibt that tbo pillc nmnufaoiuro iii 
Spitolfiolds would have boon extinct boforo tins time. 

A committee of tbo ITonse, with I\rr. llumo for its 
chairman, reported n]ion the law.s relating t,o artisans and 
machinery. Three points had been csjiccially considered 
by this committee; the state of the combination laws; the 
question of ponnitting or prohibiting the emigration of 
artisans; and that of permitting or prohibiting the ex- 
portation of machinery. Of these three points, the last 
was left to stand over for future consideration. The 
report declared, with regard to the second point, that no 
laws could cflectxiallj’’ prevent the emigration of artisans; 
that it was inexpedient to irritate the feelings of a A-alnablo 
order of men by denyi7ig them the libeity of travelling 
which ovorybodj' else enjoyed, .and intcrfcrijig to pjevent 
their c.anying their labour to the best market ; and that 
there was reason to believe that many vahnablo artis.ans 
who wished to rctuiai homo remained abroad from a 
STipposition that they wore liable to punishment on their 
return. The total repeal of all laws affecting the freedom 
of travelling of artisans w.as therefore recommended. The 
recommendation was acted upon, and no opposition was 
made to this emancipation. 

The third point was a verj’ serious one ; the considera- 
tion of the combination laws. The committee reported 
their conclusions — that these laws were instruments of 
oppression in the hands of employers, who had the means 
of putting them in force against their men, while no case 
was kno-wm to the committee of an employer being punished 
tinder them, even in the most flagrant cases of conspiracy 
against the interesks of artisans. The report recommended 
that employers and their men should bo left free, by a 
repeal of these laws, to m.anage their interests in their 
own way ; and that that portion of the common law should 
be altered which treated as a conspiracy a peaceable 
meeting of masters and men. In the next session, Mr. 
Huskisson explained that some mistakes had been made in 
the proceedings which followed upon this report ; that tho 
bill founded upon tho report had been framed and passed 
too hastily, and without due legal supervision. The bill 
repealed thirty or forty acts of parliament, and took away 
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where they were produced; but the immigrants obtained 
laws in their own favour, before the century was out, 
which shut out all foreign silks whatever. In 1719, the 
brothers Lombe set up a silk-mill — shaving learned, at 
great risk and expense, how the Italian silk-mills were 
constructed. The money they expended was under the 
security of the heavy duties which were laid upon the 
thrown silk imported from Italy ; and when they had been 
repaid and rewarded by parliament, the expense of the 
establishment of silk-mills in England was the reason 
always brought forward for continuing the heavy duties 
on foreign thrown silk, when any one proposed to get it 
cheaper from Italy. This was very hurtful to the manu- 
facture in England, both as regarded its extension and the 
improvement of its quality. It advanced veiy slowly — 
much more slowly than was natural — till the introduction 
of cotton fabrics into general wear, towards the end of the 
century, threw it hack for some years. In 170S, four 
thousand looms stood idle which had given employment to 
ten thousand persons seven years before. When the manu- 
facture revived, it was in consequence of the vast increase 
in the production of silk in India, where the Company had 
introduced the Italian method of preparing the material. 
The price per pound was not much lower than that of 
Italian silk, exclusive of duty; but in Italy only one crop 
of raw silk was produced in a year, while in India there 
were two or three. This abundance tended to remove 
those restrictions on manufacture which arise from scarcity 
of the raw material. Before 1770, only 100,000 pounds of 
silk were imported, whereas in 1823 the quantity amounted 
to 1,200,000 pounds of a much better quality. At that 
time, the value of the silk manufacture was estimated at 
ten millions ; and it was believed to support about 400,000 
persons. Yet our silks w^ere higher priced than those of 
Erance, and generally considered not so good. It was the 
fashion among the ladies to prefer French silks; and so 
great was the encouragement given to smuggling through 
this fancy, that the English manufacturers found it answer 
well to send their fabrics to sea, to have them landed as 
smuggled goods; and the ladies were perfectly happy, as 
long as they Icnew nothing of the de\dce, and could adnuro 
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inability to compete witb tbe Swiss and Frenoli ribbon- 
weavers, when tlie fabrics of the- latter sbould be intro- 
duced in July of the same year. He said; ‘The superiorily 
of the Hrench and Swiss looms has been ascertained beyond 
all doubt, . . , Much has been done within the last two 
years in introducing improvements; and time and en- 
couragement are alone wanting to give confidence for 
further application of capital to this most important object. 
One workman can produce, with the improved engine-loom 
lately adopted, six times the quantity of ribbon he ' could 
have before manufactured in his common single-hand loom ; 
and it is a melancholy consideration, and one eminently 
deserving the serious attention of the House and his 
majesty’s government, that fully three-fourths of the looms 
still in use in Coventry, to which place this manufacture 
is almost entirely confined, are of an inefficient description, 
and by far the greater paii; of them, the properly, and it is 
sadly to be feared the only property, of the ojDerative 
weavers themselves.’ 

These last considerations are veiy sad; and so they 
were felt to be by the House ; but when it was proposed 
to decree protection to the Coventry weavers on those 
grounds, the House decided against it by a vote of 222 to 
40 against the appointment of a committee to consider of 
it. It was clear Aat, instead of countenancing a preserva- 
tion of the antiquated and bad methods of weaving ribbons 
by special protection, every facility should be afforded for 
improving the manufacture by competition with the most 
able foreigners. As it was clearly impossible to bring 
back the Swiss and French workmen to the use of ex- 
pensive methods, and to prevent their command of tlio 
markets by their superiority, the only thing to bo dono 
was to emulate that superiority, so as to meet them fxirly 
in the markets of the world. This method has completely 
answered in the case of all the other kinds of silk 
manufacture ; and if the Coventry operatives continued to 
suffer after those of Macclesfield and Manchester had 
beo-un their new career of prosperity, it was not from fho 
removal of protection, under which they had sunk to their 
impoverished state, but to their own deficiency of know- 
ledge and skill. There was nothing in their isolated case 
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io Blialco llie ooiirKlcnco of iho iniin.>^ior when ho buuI : 
‘ Wlu'tlior in n pnhiic Bfnfion or in roiiroincni, iny gre't(c''i 
Imppino.-'S will be In fool n.'^snrcil ihul. tlio power and 
rosonree.^- of fliis rnnntry liavo been inorouBod l)y Iho^e 
nioasnio.'^ of connncreinl jnilicy wbicdi it lin.s fallon lo inv 
lot to .‘•ubniit to parliament. 'J'liat Buch will ho ihoir 
nltimaio n'.Milt. is niv tirm and conBoiontionH conviction.’ 
AVitbin three ycar.'^ of the nflor.inco of tlic.-'O word.";, if was 
ju'oved that the jmwor and re.^onrccB of the coninry had 
been increased by the doubling of tho silic mannfactnre, 
and all the cullaloial adv.anbigjes pertaining to hiicdi an 
increase. It was agtu’nst tbi.s bonefnetor of bi.s. country, 
ami all who acted njHUi hi.s vicw.s, that a incinber of the 
Ibntsc, on that same night, quoted, in hi.s horror of 
‘theory,’ the .saying of Air. Burke, that ‘a perfect nicta- 
]ihy.sician, unbctiding and hard-hearted, exceeded the devil 
in point of malignity, and contompi for tho ■welfare of 
niankitid.’ Tiiis i.s a striking le.s.son on the operation of 
piejudico; apubject on which there are few men who have 
not ponietliing to learn, 

'J'ho case of tho woollen manufacture, which received a 
.similar boon this year, wa.s tomcwliat dilferont from that 
of piik. Ko duty was ever laid on wool till 1803; and 
then it amounted to little more than W. per lb. The duty 
never exceeded Id. per lb. till 1810, when Air. A’ansit tart 
most imprudently increased it to Cd. per lb. The trade 
had not been pro.sperous for some time before; and tliis 
increase of duty aggrav.ated the miscliiof suddenly’ and 
greatly. Tho decline in tho export of woollens in the 
very first j’car after tho imposition of tho duty was not 
IC'S than one-fourth. It was to retrace tho steps taken, to 
repair, if possible, the mischief done, that Air. Hu-skisson 
now, after five years’ trial of the augmented duty, reverted 
to the former plan. Foreign wool imported for English 
consumption, of tho v.ilue of Is. per lb. and upwards, was 
to pay a duty of Id. per lb.; and wool of an inferior 
quality was to pay Id. per lb. The novelty of the scheme 
wa.s that EnglLsh wool-growers were now permitted to 
export wool, on payment of a duty of Id. per lb. 

Before tins time, the .‘-fcite of the ca.'e was this. The 
a'mculturists would have liked that the manufacturers 
°yOL, I. 2 I 
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THE ALEINE EDITION 

or TltK 

BRITISH POETS. 

‘This excellent edition of tlie llnpU^di cln-nic'-, wltli tlioir complclo toxt‘i and 
Fcliolnrly introdnetioop, nro Fomcthlni: very diflorenl from tlio cheap volnnioa of 
cxlractp ■which are ju*t now fO ninch too common." — SI, Jamc^'r Gazrltc. 

‘An oxccllont eories. Small, handy, and completo.’— Safnrdny J.Vi'inr. 


Akonside. Edited by Bov. A. Dyce. 
Beattie. Edited by Bov. A, Dyce. 
*Blalio. Edited by W. M. Bossclti. 
•Bums. Edited by G. A. Aitbon. 

S Y0l«. 

Butler. Edited by B. B. Jolineon. 
2 volp. 

Campbell Edited by his aon-in- 
la'w, tho Rev. A. IV. Hill. With Memoir 
by W. Allincrham. 

Cbattorton. Edited by the Bov. 

W. W. Slccat, M.A. 2 volt. 
Chaucer. Edited by Dr. B. Uforris, 
•with Memoir by Sir H. Ricolap. G Tols. 

Churchill. Edited by Jas. Haiinny. 
2 vole. 

•Coleridge. Edited by T. Ashe, 
B.A. 2 vols. 

Collins. Edited by "W. Moy 
Thomas. 

Cowper. Edited by John Bruce, 
r.S.A. 3 vols. 

Dryden. Edited by the Bcv. E. 

noopor, M.A. 5 vols. 

Falconer. Edited by the Eev. J. 
Mitforcl. 

Goldsmith. Edited by Austin 
Dobson. 

•Gray. Edited by J. Bradshaw, 
LD.D. 

Herbert. Edited by the Eev. A. B. 
Grosart. 

•Herrick. Edited by George Saints- 
bury. 2 vols. 

•Keats. Edited by the late Lord 


Kirko White, Edited by Sir !!■« 
Xioolns. 

Milton. Edited by Dr. Bradshaw. 

3 vols. 

Parnell. Edited by G. A. Ailkcn. 

Pope. Edited by G, B. Dennis. 

With Memoir by Jolui Dennis, 3 vols. 
Prior. Edited by B. B. Johnson. 
2 vols. 

Raleigh and Wotton. With So- 

lections from llio Wrltlnp) of otbor 
CODUTLY rOKT.S from 1510 to 1050. 
I Kditcd by Von. Arolidcacon llannah, 
D.O.D. 

Rogers. Edited hy Edward Boll, 
M.A. 

I 

I Scott. Edited by John Dennis, 
i 5 vols. 

Shakespeare’s Poems. Edited by 

Rev. A. Dyco. 

Shelley. Edited by H. Buxton 

Forman, 5 vols. 

Spenser. Edited by J. Payne Col- 
lier, 5 vols. 

Surrey. Edited by J. TeowoU. 

Swift. Edited by the Eev. J, 
Mitford. 3 vols. 

Thomson. Edited by tho Eev, D. 
0. Tovoy. 2 vols. 

Vaughan. Sacred Poems and Pious 

Kjaculations. Edited by tho Rot. H, 
Lyto. 

Wordsworth. Edited by Prof, 
Dowdon. 7 vols. 

Wyatt. Edited by J. Yeowell. 

Young. Edited by the Eev. J. 

Mitford. 2 vols. 


Houghton. 

^ Those volumes may also be had bound in Irish linen, vrith design in -gold on Bide 
and back by Glooson White, and gilt top, 3s. Cd. each not. 
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BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 

Memoir of Edward Craven Hawtrey, D.D., Headmaster, and after- 
wards ProTost, of Kton. By P. St. Johii Thackeray, M.A. With Portrait 
and 3 Oolonred Illnstrations. Small crown 8vo. 7s, 6(i. 

A Memoir of Edward Steere, Third Missionary Bishop in Central 
Africa. •BytheRey. E. M. Heanley, M.A. With Portrait, Pour Illnstrations, 
and Map. 2nd edition, revised. Crown Svo. 5s. 

■PraUgois SeveWn Marceau. A Biography. By Captain T. G. 

Johnson. With Portraits and Maps. Crown Svo. 6s. 

Robert Schumann. His Life and Works. By August Eeissmann. 

Translated by A. L. Alger. Sm. post Svo. 3s. 0d. 

Schumann’s Early Letters. Translated by May Herbert. With a 

Preface by Sir George Grove, D.O.L. Sm. post Svo. Ss. Cd. 

William Shakespeare. A Litera^ Biography by Karl Elze, Ph.D., 

LIi.D. Translated by L. Dora Schmitz. Sm. post Svo. 5s. 

Boswell’s Life of Johnson, with the Tour in the Hebrides, and 
Johnsoniana. New edition, with Notes and Appendices by the late Bov. 
Alexander Napier, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge, Vicar of HoUcham, 
Editor of the Cambridge Edition of the ‘Theological Works of Barrow.' 
With Steel Engravings, 5 vols. Demy Svo. 31. j or in 6 vols. sm. post Svo. 
3s. 6d. each, 

Johnson’s Lives of the Poets. Edited, with Notes, by Mrs. Alex- 
ander Napier, and an Introduction by Professor J, W. Hales, M.A, 3 vols, 
Sm, post 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 

North’s Lives of the Norths; Eight Hon. Francis North, Baron 
Guildford, the Hon. Sir Dudley North, and the Hon. and Rev. Dr. John 
North. BditedbyA. Jessopp.D.D. With 3 Portraits. 3 vols. Sm. post Svo. 
8s. 6d. each. 

Vasari’s Lives of the most Eminent Painters, Sculptors, and 

Architects. TranslatedbyMrs.J. Foster, with Notes, 6 vols. Sm, post Svo, 
3s. 6d. each. 

Walton’s Lives of Donne, Hooker, &c. New edition, revised by 

A H. Bnllen. With nnmerons illustrations. Sm, post 8vo, 5s. 

Helps (Sir Arthur). The Life and Labours of the late Thomas 
Brassey. 7th edition. Sm. post Svo. Is, Sd. 

The Life of Hernando Cortes, and the Conquest of Mexico, 

Dedicated to Thomas Carlyle. 2 vols. Small post Svo. Ss. Cd. each. 

The Life of Christopher Columbus, the Discoverer of America. 

loth edition. Small post Svo, Ss. Cd. 

The Life 6f Pizarro. With some Account of his Associates 

in the Conquest of Peru. Srd edition. Small post Svo, Ss. Cd. 

— — The Life of Las Casas, the Apostle of the Indies. C£h oditiob. 

Small post Svo. Ss. Cd. 
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Irving (Washington). Life of OUvor Goldsmith. Is. 

Life and Voyages of Columbus and his Companions. 

C voIr. ‘With rorirnitR. S'. Gtl. cacli. 

Life of Mahomet and His Successors. With Portrait. 3s. 6d. 

Life of George Washington. -1 vols. 3s. Od. each. 

Life and Letters of Washington L-vlng. By liis nephew, PioiTO 
E. Irvinp. AVitli Portrnit. 2 voIp. 3». Cd. cscli. 

Lockliart's Life of Burns. Bevised and corrected with Notes and 
Appciulicf?, by AYilllnni Scott Donpl.T!. ’With Portrait. Sin. potSvo. 3j. Ctl. 

Southey’s Life of Nelson. With Additional Noto.s, Index, Portraits, 
Pl.ans, and npwnnlR ot W) Eiifrravlnga. Sin. ])ost 8ro. 5s. 

Life of Wesley, and the Bice and Progress of Methodism. 

With Portrait. Sm. post Pro. T>t. 

Life of Wellington. By 'An Old Soldier.’ From tho materials of 
Maxwell. With 13 .Steel Engraving.'!. Sm. post. 8vo. 5?. 

Life of Burke. By Sir James Prior. Sm. po.st 8vo. 3,?, Cd. 

Life and Letters of Locke. By Lord King. Sm. post 8vo, 8s. Cd. 

Life of Pope. By Eohert Carruthers. Illustrated. Sm. post. 8vo. 5s, 

CeUini’s Memoirs. Translated by T. Eoscoo. With Portrait, 

Sm. po.it 8vo. Sc. Cd. 

Memoirs of tho Life of Colonel Hutchinson. By his Widow. 
W'ith Portrait. Sm. post 8vo. Sc. Cd. 

Memorials and Letters of Charles Lamb. Talfourd’s edition, 

■ rovised. By W. Carow Hazlitt. 2 vols. Sm. post 8vo. 3s. Cd. each. 

Robert Southey: The Story of his Life Written in Ijis Letters. 
With an Introduction. Edited by John Dennis. Small post 8vo. 3s. Cd. 

Letters and Works of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. Edited, with 
Memoir, by W. Moy Thomas. Bovised edition, |vrith 5 Portraits. 2 vols, 
small post 8vo, 5s. each. 

Memoirs of Philip de Commlnes. Translated by A. R. Sooble. With 
Portraits. 2 vols. small post 8vo. 3s. Cd. oaoh. 


The Diary of Samuel Pepys. Transcribed from the Shorthand 
MS. by tho Rov. Mynors Bright, M.A. With Lord Braybrooko’s Notes, 
Edited, with Additions, by Henry B. Wheatley, P.S.A. 9 vole, domy 8vo. 
with Portraits and other Illustrations, 10s. Cd. each. 

*,* Tho only complete edition. 

Evelyn’s Diary and Correspondence, with the Private Corre- 

spondenco of Charles I. .and Sir Edward Nicholas, and between Sir Edward 
Hyde (Earl of Clarendon) and Sir Richard Browne. Edited from tho 
Original MSS. by W. Bray, P.A.S. With -W Engravings, 4 vols. small 
post 8vo, 203, - ‘ , i? 
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Pepys’ Diary and Correspondence. With Life and Notes by Lord 
Braybrooto, and 31 Engravings. 4 vols. small post 8vo, 20s, 

The Early Diary of Prances Burney, 1768-1778. With a Selec- 
tion from Lor Oorrespondenco and from tLo Journals of Ler Sisters, Snsan 
and Charlotte Burney. Edited by Annio Baine EUis. 8 vols. domy 8vo. 32s. 

The Diary and Letters of Madame D’Arblay. As edited by her 
Niece, Charlotte Barrett. With] Portraits. 4 vols. demy 8vo. 30s. 

Handbooks of English Literature. Edited by J. W. Hales, M.A., 
PelloTV of Christ’s CoUege, Cambridge, Professor of English Literature at 
King’s CoUege, London. Crown 8vo. 3s. Gd. each. 

The Age of Milton. By J. Bass Mullinger, M.A., and the 

Eev. J. H. B. JUastermnn. 

The Age of Dryden. 2nd edition. By E. Garnett, LL.D. 
The Age of Pope. 2nd edition. By John Dennis. 

The Age of Wordsworth. 2nd edition. By Prof. C, H. 
Herford, Litt.D, 

The Age of Tennyson. 2nd edition. By Professor Hugh 
■\VaUtor, 

PBEPAEINa. 

The Age of Alfred. By H. Prank Heath, Ph.D. 

The Age of Chaucer. By Professor Hales. 

The Age of Shakespeare. By Professor Halos. 

The Age of Johnson. By Thomas Secoombe. 

Ten Brink's History of Early English Literatme. 3 vols. Small 

S ost 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. Vol. I. — (To Wiolif). Translated by Homco M. 

Kennedy. Vol. II. — (WicUf, Chaucer, Earliest Drama, Renaissance). 
Translated by W. Clarke Robinson, Ph.D. Vol. III.'— (To the Death of 
Surrey). Edited by Professor Alois Brandi. Translated by L. Dora Sohmitr,. 

Reviews and Essays in English Literature, By the Eev. D. 0. 
Tovoy, Jt.A., Clark Lecturer at Trinity College, C.^mbridgo. Cromi 8vo.S‘'.net. 


History of Germany In the Middle Ages, By E. F. Hcndeison, 
Ph.D. Crown 8vo. 7 b, Cd. not. 

England in the Fifteenth Century. By the lateEov. W. Denton, 

Worcester College, Oxford. Domy 8vo, Pis. 

History of Modem Europe, from the Taking of Constantinople to 
the Establishment of the Gorman Empire, A.n. 11S3-1871. By the Iftte 
Dr. T. H. Dyer. A new edition, 5 vols. 21. 12 e. Cd, 

Lives of the Queens of England, From the Norman Conquest to 
the reign of Queen Anno. By Agnes Strickland. Library edition. WiCi 
Portraits, Autographs, and Vignettes. 8 vols. domy Svo, 7«. Gd. tMch. AifO 
a Cheaper Edition in 6 vols. with 6 Portraits, small post Svo. 30^. 

Life of Mary Queen of Scots. By Agnes Strickland. Witli Index 
and 2 Portraits of ilary. 2 vols. small post Svo. lOs. 

Lives of the Tudor and Stuart PrInce3.sos. By Agno.s Strickland. 
With Portraits. Small post Svo. 5=. 
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Tho Works of Flavius Josephus. \Ylii.s(oii’8 Translation. Thoroughly 
rovhcil by Kov. A. h. Sbillrto, M.A. With To]>OKmjili!oal n«tl Gcogrnpbical 
Holes by Sir 0. tV. Wilson, K.C.B. 5 vob. siu.all post 6 to. 17s. Od. 

Coxo’s Memoirs of the Duko of Marlborough. 3 vols. With Por- 
tmits. Small po't Svo. Ss. Ccl. eacli. 

'*.* AxiJis or aiiE or AlAr.i.iior.ocoit’s OxsirAiONS, 410 . lO.s. Cd. 

History of the House of Austria. 4 vols. With Portraits. 

Small post Svo. Ss. Cd. cacb. 

Gibbon's Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. Complete 

mul Unnbritlpcd, with Variorum Holes. With Index, Maps, and Portrait. 
7 vols. Small post Svo. 3s. Cd. each, 

Qregorovius’s History of tho City of Romo in the Middle Ages. 
Translalctl by Annio Hamilton. Grown Svo. Vols. I., II., and III., cacliG.s. 
net. Vol. IV., in 2 parts, £>.«. net. Vol. V., in 2 parts, ‘.'.i. not. 

Guizot’s Hisioi-y of Civilisation. Translatocl by W. Hazlitt. 3 vols. 
With Portrait'-. Small po.'t Svo. 3i. Cd. each. 

Lamartlno’s History of tho Girondists. 3 vols. With Portraits. 
Small post Sto. 3.*. Cd. each. 

Maohiavelli’s History of Florence, the Prlnoo, and other Works, 
With Portrait. Small post Svo, 3.', Cd. 

Martlneau’s (Han'iel) History of England, from 1800-1815. Sm. 

post Svo, 3s. Ctl. 

History of the Thirty Years’ Peace, a.d. 1815-4C. 4 vols, 

Small post Svo. S.-*. Cd. each. 

Menzel’s History of Germany. With Portraits. 8 vols, Small 

iwot 8vo, 35. Cd. each. 

Michelet’s Luther’s Autobiography. Translated by William Haz 

Small post Svo, 3s, Cd. 

History of the French Revolution from its earliest indica 

tions to tho flight of tho King in 1701. Small post Svo. 3s. Cd. 

Mignet’s History of tho French Revolution, from 1789 to 1814, 
With Portrait o£ Napoleon as First Consul. Small post Svo. Ss. Cd. 

Motley’s Rise of the Dutch Republic, A now Edition, with Intro- 
duction by Moncuro D. Ooiiway. 3 vols. Small post Svo, 3s, Cd. each. 

Ranke’s History of the Popes. Translated by E. Foster. 3 vols. 
With Portraits. Small imst Svo, 3s. Cd. oarli. 
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jessing’s Dramatic Works. Edited by Ernest Bell. 2 vols. "With 

Portrait. Small post 8vo. 3s. 6d. eack. 

Laokoon, Dramatic Notes, &c. Translated by E. C. Beesley 

and Helen Zimmem. Edited by Edward BeU. With Erontispieoe. Small 
post 8ro. 3s. 6d. 

Slcliter (Jean Paul). Levana. Translated. Sm. post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Flower, Fruit, and Tliom Pieces (Siebenkas). Translated 

by Lieut.'Col. A. Ewing. Small post 8to. Ss. 63. 

JohJller’s Works. Including the History of the Seven Tears' War, 
Eevolt in the Netherlands, &o., Dramatic and Poetical Works, and Aesthe- 
ticol and Philosophical Essays. Translated by Hev. A. J. W. Morrison, 
A. Dodge, E. A. Bowring, J. Ohnrohill, S. T, Coleridge, Sir Theodore Martin, 
and others, 7 toIs. With Portraits. Small post 8to. 3s. 63. each. 

Schlegel’s Lectures, and other Worhs. 5 vols. Small post 

8vo. 3s. 63. each. 

L. W, Schlegel’s Lectures on Dramatic Art and Literature. 

Translated by the Bev, A. J. W. Morrison, Small post 8to. 3s. 63. 


Llfieri’s Tragedies. Translated by E. A. Bowring. 2 vols. Small 
post 8 vo. 3s. 63. each. 

jdoBto’s Orlando Furioso, &o. Translated by W. S, Bose. 2 vols. 

With Portrait and 34 Steel Engravings. Small post 8vo, 5*. each. 

(ante. Translated by Eev. H. F. Cary. With Portrait. Small 

post 8vo. 3s, 63. 

Translated by I. 0. Wright. With Flaxman’s Illustrations. 

Small post Sro. 5s. 

The Italian Text, with English Translation. The Inferno. 

By Dr. Oarlyle. The Pnrgatorio. By W. S. Dngdalo. Sm. post 8vo. 5s. each. 

etrarob’s Sonnets, and other Poems, Translated by varions hands. 
With Life by Thomas Campbell, and Portrait and 15 Stool Engravings. 
Small post 8vo. 5a, 

'asso’s Jeruealem Delivered. Translated into English Spenserian 
Verso by J. H. Wiffen. With Woodcuts and 8 Steel Engravings. Small 
post 8vo. 5s, 

tamoens' Luslad. MioHe’s Translation revised by E. E, Hodges. 

Small post 8vo. 3s. 63. 

mtonlnus (Marcus Aurelius), The Thoughts of. Translated 
literally, with Notes. Biographical Sketch, Introdnctoiy Es.sny on the 
Philosophy, and Index, By George Dong, M.A. New edition. Printed nt 
the Chiswick Press, on hand-made paper, and bound in buoln-am. Pott 
8to. 6s. (Or in Bohn’s Classical Library, 3s. 63.) 

Ipictetus. The Dlsoourses of, with the Encheiridion and Frag- 
ments, Translated, with Notes and Introduction, by George Lone, M.A. 
Now edition, printed at the Chiswick Pros.*, on Iiand-tando paper, nnd bound 
in hnokram. 2 vols. Pott Svo, 10s. 63. (Or in Bohn's Ola<ficnl Library, 

1 vol., 5s.) 
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Plato's Dialogues, reforring to the Trial and Death of Socrates, 

Kntliypln"o, Tlu> Crito niul IMmulo, Tniii.diilcd Ijv Uio late 'NYilllam 

■\Vlu’wel!, II. n. I’rinii'i'l at. tlii» Clii*.\viL’k l’roi;s on liaiul-iiiado jiaitor, and 
lioiind in limdcnim. I’otl Svo., -Ii, W, 

Horace. The Odes and Carmen Saccularc. Translated into English 

Verso by llio Into John Coninpton, M.A. lltli edition, Fcap. Svo. ys. Cd. 

The Satires and Epistles. Translated into English VerBO 

by John Conin^’toM, M.A. Stb edition. S». Cd, 


Dictionaries and Books of Reference. 

Webster's International Dictionary of the English Language, 
boincr tlio nnUirnlic edition of tVobsfcr'fl Unabridged Dictionary, comprisinff 
the i=nieB of 1?I7, ISCt, and 1680, now tbornnpbly rorbed and onlarped nnder 
tbo fnpcrviBion of Koab Porter, D.D., LT,.D., of Yalo Uidvnn.ity, with 
Valuablo Idterary ApiKindiceB. Medinm 'Ito. 2!1S papos, .'J500 Woodent-B. 
Cloth, 11. 11*. Gd ; half calf, 21. 2s.; half rnppia, 21. 5s. ; full c.'ilf, 2!. 8s, 
Abo in 2 volfi. cloth, 11. Ms. 

Tho Standard in tho Postal Tolepraph Dopartniont of tlio Briliali Islo-a, 
Tho Standard in tho United State!) Government Printing Ofllco, 
ProspoctuPOB with specimen pages sont freo on application. 

Webster's Brief International Dictionary. A Pronouncing Die- 
tionarj' of tho English Dangnago. Abridged from 'Wohstcr’s International 
Dictionary. tVitli 800 lllu.strations. Demy 8vo. 3*, 

A Dictionary of Slang, Jargon, and Cant. By A. Barr6re and 

C. G. Lolaiid. 2 vols. ilcdium Svo. 7*. Cd. each. 

A Biographical and Critical Dictionary of Painters' and Engravers. 
■SVith a List of Ciphers, Monograms, and JInrk.s. By Michael Bryan. Im- 
perial Svo. Now edition, thoroiichly revised and enlarged by B. JJ. Graves 
(of tho Briti.sh Museum) and IValtcr Annstrong. 2 vols. Imporial Svo. 
buckr.am, 31. 3s. 

A Biographical Dictionary. Containing Concise Notices (upwards 
of 15,000) of Eminent Persons of all Ages and Countries, and more particu- 
larly of Distinguished Natives of Groat Britain and Ireland. By Thompson 
Cooper, F.S.A. IVilh a now Supplement, bringing tho work down to 1883. 
2 vols. Crown Svo. 5s. each. 

Kluge’s Etymological Dictionary of tho German Language. 

Translated by J. F. Davis, D.Ht.. M.A. Cheap Edition. Crown 4to. 7s. Od. 

Grimm’s Teutonic Mythology. Translated from tho 4th edition, 
■ndth Notes and Appendix, by James Stephen Stallybrass. Demy Svo. 4 Vols. 
31. 3s. ! Vols. I. to III. 15s. each ; Vol. IV. (containing Additional Notes and 
Beferenoes, and completing tho IVork), 18s. 

French and English Dictionary. By F. E. A. Gasc. 8th edition, 

reset and considerably enlarged. Largo Svo. half-huokram, 12s. Gd. 

A Pocket Dictionary. 16mo. 57th Thousand. 2s. 6d. 

Synonyms and Antonyms of the English Language. Collected 

add Contrasted. By tho late Von. 0. J. Smith, M.A. Small post Svo, Ss. 
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Sjnionyins Discriminated. A Dictionary of Bynonymons Words in 
the English Eareuage, showing the accurate signification of words of similar 
meaning. lUns trated with Quotations from Standard IVriterg. By Yen. 0. J. 
Smith, M.A. I diced by the Rev. H. Percy Smith, M.A., of Balliol College, 
Ozford. Demy dvo. Us. 

A History of Koman literature. By Professor W. S. Teuffel. 

Sth edition, revised, with considerable Additions, by Professor L. Sohwabe. 
Translated by Ct. 0. "W. "Warr, M.A., Professor of Classical Literature at 
King’s College, London. 2 vols. Medium 8vo. ISs, each. 

Corpus Poetarum Latinomm, a se aliisque denno recognitorum et 
brevi lectionum varietate iustniotomm, edidit Johannes Percival Postgatc. 
Vol. 1. Large post 4to. 21s. net. Or in 2 parts, paper wrappers, 9s. each net. 

[Fol. II. jircparing. 

Lowndes’ Bibliograplier’s Manual of English. Literature. En- 
larged edition, by H. G. Bohn. 6 vols. Small post 8vo. 5s. each ; or 4 vols., 
half morocco, 21. 2s. 

A Dictionary of Roman Coins, Eepublican and Imperial. Com- 
menced hy the late Seth W. Stevenson, E.S.A., revised in part by C. Roach 
Smith, E.S.A., and completed by E. W. Madden, M.R.A.S. "With npwnrds 
of 700 engravings on wo id, chiefly executed by the late P, W, Fairholt, P.S.A. 
8yo. 21. 2s. 

Henfrey’s Guide to English Coins, from the Conquest to the present 
time. _ New and reidsed edition. By 0. F. Keary, M.4., F.S.A, With an 
Historical Introduction hy the Editor. SmaU post 8vo. 6s, 

Humphreys’ Coin Collector’s Manual, or Guide to the Numismatic 
Student in the Formation of a Cabinet of Coins. By H. N. Humphreys. "With 
Index and upwards of 140 Illustrations on Wood and Stool. 2 vols. Small 
post 8vo. 6s. each. 

Clark’s Introduotion to Heraldry. 18th edition. Eevised and 

Enlarged by j. R. Planchd, Rouge Croix. With nearly 1000 Hlnstrations. 
Small post Svo. 5s. ; or with the Hlnstrations Coloured, half-morocco, roy. 
hurgh, 15s. 


ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Sir Edward Burne-Jones, Bart. A Record and Eeview. By 

Malcolm BeU. Illnstrated with over 100 Beprodnotions of the most popular 
psiutings, drawings, .-ind designs by tic Artist. 3rd edition, with binding 
designed by Gleeson White. Small CJolomhier 8vo. 2Is. not, 

Albert Moore ; his Life and Works. By A. Lys Baldry, Illus- 
trated with 10 Photogravures and about 70 otlior Reproductions. Small 
Oolomblor Svo, ivith binding by Gleeson White, 21s. not. 

Frederic, Lord Leighton, P.R.A. An Illnstrated Cluroniclo. By 
Ernest Rhys. With Introduction hy F. G. Stephens. Illnstrated with 15 
Photogravures and 100 other Reproductions. Super royal 4to. Si. 3s. 

William Morris : his Art, his Writings, and his Public Life. By 
AymorTallanco, M.A., F.S.A. With iO Reproductions in half-tone of do.M’gn.s 
bv William Morris, and a Coloured Frontispiece and Portrait. ImperLsl Svo. 
25s. not. 

Thomas Gainsborough: his Life and Works. By Mrs. Arthnr 
Boll (N. D’ Anvers). With nnmeroas Hlnstrations in photogravnra and lislf- 
touO; Small Oolombicr Svo. 25,s, net. 
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Tho Art of Velasques. A Critical Study, By B, A. M. Stevonson. 
IVitli 20 Plioto;^vnrci! rmil 50 other Illu'itmtioiis. Smnll royal Ito. 21. 5b. not. 

Raphael’s Madonnas, and other Great Pictures. Eeproduced from 
tho Oriprinal I’.aintiiifrf. IVith a Iiifo of llnphapl, and an Account of hia 
Ohiof ^Yo^ks. I5y Karl Karoly. With 5t Illus-trations, including 9 Photo- 
gravure'’. Small Oolombicr 8vo. 21». not. 

The Glasgow School of Painting. By David Martin. "With Intro- 
duction hy Francif’ Ktnvhnry. With Heprodnet on"! of paintinga by W. Y. 
JInegrogor, JnincR Gntliric, Jnmc': Lavery, K. A. Walton, E. A. Hornel, and 
ninny other?. Iloyal 8vo. lOi. Cd. net. 

Masterpieces of tho Great Artists A.D. 1400-1700. By Mrs. 
Arthur Hell (N. D'Anvers). With -13 fnll-pngo lllustmtions, inolnding 8 
Photogravure*:. Small Oolombicr 8vo. 21r. net. 


Bell (Sir C.) Tho Anatomy and Plillosophy of Expression as 
Connected with the Fine Arts. Ey Sir Clinrlof’ Bell, K.U, 7th edition, 
rovi.'cd. Small post Svo. S'. 

Bell’s Cathedral Series. A new Series of Handbooks on tho great 
Cathedral!’. Edited by Glcc.'on White and 13. F. Strange. Well illnstmtcd. 
Cloth, Is. Cd. each. See Petye 35. 

Blomlield (H.) A History of Renaissance Ai'chitecturo in 
England. A.D. 1500-1600. By Ilegiiinld Blomficld, M.A. With 150 Illus- 
tmtioufi dratvn by tho Antlior, and 90 Plate) from Photographs and Old Prints 
and Drawings. Imperial Svo. 2 vol'’. SO.-s. Jiot. 

Bloxam (M. H.) The Principles of Gothic Ecclesiastical Archi- 
tecture. By M. H. Blo.vani. With nnmeron.s Woodcuts by Jowitt. 11th 
edition. Crown Svo. 2 vols. 15s. Companion Volumo on OIUTRCH VEST- 
MENTS. 7s. Gd. 

Bryan’s Biographical and Critical Dictionary of Painters and 

Engravers. With a List of Cypher.';, Monograms, and Marks. By Miobtiel 
Bryan. Now edition, thorougldy revised and enlarged by R. E. Graves, 
of the British Museum, and Walter Armstrong, R.A. 2 vols. imperial Svo. 
bnckmm, 31. 3s. 

Burn (R.) Ancient Rome and its Neighbourhood. An Illustrated 

Handbook to tho Rnins in tho City and tho Campngnn. By Robert Bum, 
M.A., Follow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Author of ‘ Romo and tho 
C'nmpngnn,’ &c. With numorons Ulnstmtions. 78, 6d. 

*»* This volume is also issued in limp red cloth, with Map Pocket, for the 
convonionco of TraveUors. 

Connoisseur Series. Edited by Gleeson White. 

Hiatt (C. T. J.) Picture Posters. A Handbook on the His- 
tory of the Ulustrated Placard, With numerous Roproduotions of the most 
artistio examples of aU countries. By C. T. J. Hiatt. Svo. 12s. 6d. net. 

Strange (E. E.) Japanese Illustration. A History of the 
Arts of Woodcutting and Colour Printing in Japan. By Edward F. Strange,' 
M.J.S. With 8 Coleured Plates and 88 other Illustrations. . Demy Svo. 
12s. 6d. net. 

Watson (R. M.) The Art of the House. By Rosamund 

Marriott Watson. Ulustrated. Demy Svo, 6s. net. 
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Oonnoissettr Series — Gontinued. 

Wheatley (H. B.) British Historical Portraits. Some 
Notes on tlie Painted Portraits of Celebrated Characters. By H. B. Wheatley. 
With 71 Illustrations taken direct from the Originals at the National Porfeait 
Gallery and elsewhere. 10s. 6d. net. 

Williamson (G-. C.) Portrait Miniatures, from the time o£ 
Holbein (1631) to that of Sir William Boss (I860) . A Handbook for OoUeotors. 
By G. 0. WUliamson, Litt. D. With 194 lUnstrations. 12s. 6d. net. 

Crane (W.). The Bases of Design. By Walter Crane. With 200 

lUnstrations. Medium 8yo. 

Decorative Illustration of Books. See Ex-Libris Series. 

Cunningham’s Lives of the Most Eminent British Painters. A 
new edition, with Notes and Sixteen fresh Hires. By Mrs, Heaton. 3 vols. 
small post 8vo. Ss. 6cl, each. 

Delamotte (P. H.) The Art of Sketching from Nature. By 
P. B. Ddamotte. Illustrated by 24 Woodcuts and 20 Coloured Plates, 
arrauged progressively, from Water-colour Drawings by Prout, E. W. Cooke, 
B.A., Girtin, Varley, De Wint, and the Author. New edition. Eoyal 4to. 21s. 

Demmin’s Illustrated History of Arms and Armour, from the 
Earliest Period. By Au^nsto Demmin, Translated by 0. C. Black, M.A, 
With nearly 2000 Illustrationa. Small post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Didron’s Christian Iconography, A History of Christian Art in the 
Middle Ages. Translated from the French, ■ndth additions, &c., by Margaret 
Stokes. 2 vols. small post 8vo. 5s. each. 

Endymion Series of Poets. Ulustrated' by E. Anning Bell and 

Byam Shaw. See page 2. 

Ex-Libris Series, Edited by Gleeson White. 

English Book-Plates (Ancient and Modern). By Egerton 
Castle, M.A., P.S.A. With more than 200 lUnstrations. 3rd edition, 
10s. 6d. net. 

French Book-Plates. By Walter Hamilton. With nearly 200 

Illustrations. 2nd edition, reidsed and enlarged. 8s. Cd. not. 

German Book-Plates. By Dr. Heinrich Pallraann and G, 

Ravenscroft Dennis. With numerous Illustrations. [Pi-cparinj. 

American Book-Plates. By Charles Dexter Allen. With 

Bibliography by Eben NoweU Howins, andnumerous Illustrations. 12s. Cd. not. 

Ladies’ Book-Plates. By Norna Labouchero. With numerous 

Hlnstrations. Ss. Gd. not. 

Decorative Heraldry. By G. W. Evo. With 188 Illustra- 

tions, including 4 in colour and 1 copperplate. 10s. Cd. net. 

The Decorative Illustration of Books. By Walter Crane. 

With more than ISO Illustrations. 10s. Cd. net. 

Modem Book Dlustratioh. By Joseph Pennell. With 172 

Dlnstratious. 10s. 61. net. 

Bookbindings, Old and New. By Brander' Matthews. With 

nnmorons Hlustmtions. 76. Gd. not. 

Durer’s Little Passion. Printed from stereotypes taken from 

the original wood-blocks. With Introduction by Austin Dobson. 5,'. net. 

Patrholt’s Costume in England. A History of Dress to the end of 
the Eighteenth Centnrv. Srd edition. Revised^by Viscount Dillon, P.S.A 
Illustrated -n-ith above 700 Engravings. 2 vols. sin. post 8ro. 5 j. o.ich. 
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Flaxman. Lectures on Sculpture, ns delivered before the Prosiden 
luid JIcmborB of tlio Hoyal Ac-idemy. I?y ,T, Flnxman, R.A. With 53 Plates. 
Isow edition. Small post Sro. Os. 

Gutty (Mrs.) Tiro Book of Sun-dials. Collected by Mrs. Alfred 
Gatty. Edited by Horatio K. F. Eden and Eleanor Lloyd. AVith numorons 
IllnslrntionF. Srd edition. Frap. 4to, 15'. 

Heaton (Mrs.) A Concise History of Painting. By Mrs. Charles 

Heaton. New edition, revised, by Cosmo Jlonkhouse. Small post 8vo. 5s. 

Law (B.) A Short Etistory of Hampton Court. By Ernest Law, 

B.A. Willi nnmerons Illn>'trations. Crown Svo. Ts Cd. not. 

Leonardo da Vinci's Treatise on Painting. With a Life of Leonardo. 

Now edition, revhod, with numorons Plater. Small port Svo. 5s. 

Moody (F. W.) Lectures and Lessons on Art. By tho late F. W. 
Jloody, Imstmctor in Decorative Art at South Kensington Mupoiim. AVith 
Diagrams to illnstrato Compo.sitjoii and other mattcni. 6th edition. Demy 
Svo. sewed. Is. Gd. 

Patmore (C.) Pi'lnclple in Art. By Coventry Patmore, 2nd edition. 

Fcap. Svo. Ss. 

Petit (J. T.) Architectural Studies in France. By tho late Eev, 
.T. T. Petit, F.S.A. New edition, revi‘od by Edward Doll, M.A., F.S.A, 
Fcap. -Ito. with 2G0 Illustration?, 15s. not. 

Planohc's History of British Costume, from the Earliest Time to 
the olo?e of tho Eighteenth Century. Dy .T. D. Planchii, Somcirot Herald. 
With Index and upwards of tOO Illustrations. Small post Svo. Ss. 

Prior (E. S.) History of Gothic Ai’t in England. By E. S. Prior. 

llliLstratod by G. 0. Horsley and others. Imponal Svo. [In tho Press. 

Renton (E.) Intaglio Engraving, Past and Present. By Edward 

Ilonton. AVith numeronn Illustrations from Gera? and Seals. Fcap. Svo. 3s. Cd. 

Roberts (W.) Memorials of Christie's. By W. Roberts. With 

Gl Collotype Ecproductions and Coloured rrontispioco. 2 vols, Svo. 25s. not. 

Stokes (Margaret). Three Months in the Forests of France. A 
Pilgrimage in Search of Aleatigcs of tho Irish Saints in Franco. With nnmo. 
rons Illnstrations. By Margaret Stokes, Hon. M.R.I.A, Fc.ap. 4to, ISs. not. 

Strange (E. F.) Alphabets. A Handbook of Lettering for the use 

of Artists, Architects, and Stadents. AA’ith 200 Illnstrations. Crown Svo. 5s. 

Vasari’s Lives. A Selection of Seventy of the Live?. Edited and 
annotiitcd in tho light of modern discoveries by B. H. and E. AV. Blasliflold 
and A. A. Hopkins. Illustrated. 4 vols. pott 4to. 36s. not. 

Vlay (T. R.) Reliques of Old London. Drawn in lithography by 
T. II. AVay. AVitU Introdnotioii and Explanatory Lottorpross by H. B. 
AVheatloy, F.S.A. Demy 4to. 21s. net. 

Later Reliques of Old London. By the same artist and 

editor. Domy 4to. 21s. net. 

Wedmore (F.) Etching in England. By Frederick Wedmore. 

With numerous Illnstrations. Small 4to. 8s. 6d. not. 

"Wliite (Gleeson). Practical Desiring. A Handbook on the Pre- 
paration of Working Drawings, showing tho Technical Methods employed in 
preparing tUoni for tho Manufacture, and tho Limits imposed on the Deriga 
'by tbo Mechanism of Roprodnetion and the materials employed. Fremy 
Illustrated Edited by Gleeson AVhite. Srd edition, 5s. 
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THEOLOGY. 

A Kempis. On tiie Imitation of Christ. A New Translation. 
By the Rt, Rev. H. Goodwin, D.D. 3rd edition. "iVith fine Steel Engraving 
after Gnido, 3s, Gd. ; without the Engraving, 2s. Gd. Cheap edition, Is. cloth ; 
6d. sewed. 

Alford (Dean). The Greek Testament. With a critically revised 

Text; a Digest of various Readings; Marginal References to Verbal and 
Idiomatic Dsage ; Prolegomena; and a Critical and Bxegetical Commentary. 
For the Dse of Theological Students and Ministers. By the late Henry 
Alford,- D.D., Dean of Canterbury, 4 vols. 8vo. 51. 2s. Sold separately. 

The New Testament for English Readers. Containing the 

Authorised Version, with additional Corrections of Readings and Renderings, 
Marginal References, and a Critical and Explanatory Commentary. In 4 
Parts, 21. 14s. 6d. Sold separately. 

Augustine (St.) : De Civitate Dei. “ Books XI. and XII. By the 
Rev. Henry Gee, B.D., P.S.A. I. Text only, 2s. II. Introduction, Biteral 
Translation, and Notes, 3s. 

In Joannls Evangelium Tractatus. XXIV. -XXVII. Edited 

by the Rev. Henry Gee, B.D., F.S.A., Is. 6d. Also the Translation by the 
late Bov. Canon H. Brown, Is. Gd. 

Barrett (A. C.) Companion to the Greek Testament. For the 
Use of Theological Students and the Upper Forms in Schools, By A. 0. 
Barrett, M.A., Cams CoUege. 5th edition, revised. Foap. Svo. 5s. 

Barry (Dr.) Notes on the Catechism. For the Use of Schools. 
By the Rev. Canon Barry, D.D., Principal of King’s College, London. 10th 
edition. Fcap. 2s. 

Bede’s Ecclesiastical History, and the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. 

EiRted hy Rev. Dr. Giles. With Map. Small post Svo. Ss. 

Birks (T. R.) Horse Evangellcse, or the Internal Evidence of the 
Gospel History. By the Rev. T. R. Birks, JI.A., late Hon. C.anon of Ely. 
Edited hy the Rev. H. A. Birks, M.A,, late Scholar of Trin. OoU., Oamb. 
Demy Svo. lOs. 6d. 

Bleek (P.) An Introduction to the Old Testament. By Friedrich 
Bleok. Edited hy Johann Block and Adolf Kamphansnn. Translated from 
the Second Edition of the Gorman by G. H. Venables, under the supeiwision 
of tho Rev. E. Venables, Rosidontiarj' Canon of Liucoln. 2nd edition, with 
Corrections. With Index. 2 vols. 10s. 

Burbidge (Rev. E.) Liturgies and OiSces of the Church for tho use 
of English Readers, in illustration of tho.Growth and Devotional value of the 
Rook of Common Prayer, with a Catnlogno of tho remains of tho Library of 
Archbishop Cranmer. By Edward Burbidge, M.A., Prebendary of Wells. 
Cr, Svo. Os. 

The Palish Priest’s Book of OfHces and Instructions for 

tbo Sick: with Appendix of Rea'iings and Occasional Oflicos. 4th edition, 
thoroughly revised, with much additional matter. Small post Svo. as. (W. 

Bm-gon (Dean). The Traditional Text of the Holy Gospels 
Vindicated and Established. By tho late John William Biirgon, B.D., D*'n« 
of Ohiohestor. Arranged, Completed, and Edited by Eilward Miller, M.A., 
Wykohamical Prebendary of Olnoho.ster. Demy Svo. IOj. net. 

The Causes of the Corraptlon of tho Traditional Text of 

the Holy Gospels. Edited by tbo Rev. Edward Miller, M.A. Demy Svo. 
lOs. Gd. net. 
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Donton (W.) A Con:in'’nt';r;.* cji thn Go:7pf’!nftnd F.pInUon for Uio 

n'.i! fi'.’.'-r ir''!t p-,T’ (>f thi' {'hK';:-.!! Vt ir, ntrl fiii t)ii> Arti nf tlir> 
A;'"''*-!'". li> l!.t’ 1!'t. W. M.A., Vt’ori"- 'i -r Co!!i ''f', f'xfcir'I. nnd 

r.! <-i .*•!, t»‘r. •’nj'J I<i 7 rol'i. i-icli !N. 

Eur-cbU;:'. Ecd- dAnl'.crd Hir-tory. Trr.nxi'.to.l 'uy 0. 1'.Cnirr. Cs. 

Gnmlcr {T. P.) Church or Dirr-nit ? An Aiip^ni t'> Holy .Srripturo, 

'.<! ire 'r-\ j.) v lly T. 1*. <• itr-iT. !»'<• K.-Mcnr <if All ^^li’.ilA C'^llpfO'i 

'Jr. I r J*. : lt» ►t.ilj- •.]> 'ri-rn( r furUotrilisition, if. 

Hnnivvlol; (C.) Hlr.Jor:,' of tho Artfclo.i of KcHgion. By Clmrlr.M 

Hsnjf l.rU fr\ i. 7.>, 

Hnsvhinr: {C.-\non). F-imily Pr.ivor;!:— Con'.iiniiut Pi aliu'^, Lfifion", 

fiT.'i I'rrx. r", » xrrx 'tnrr.iii • nil J ‘’i*i ; in tlir Wr I!y Irit** IE*'V. 

linn't Ji. 1)., '•A'’*... I’.i’ilV, J i:!; tilUinij. rcxji. gvo. 1'. 

Hool: (\V. F.) Short Mr ditxlionr. for F.vcry Day In Iho Year. 
r.i)uA hr v.'.'' h.i-' n.r w. r. j:.. a. d.-.!) nr 

I!< itiii!.,'?'. J T!.’*. IV- .;i. gris t. r, '* tvo'*- it-. AI'o 'J ml". JJt!:''. 

(h-tl!. A-.i r.U. f-.l! fM'.v-. 

Til" ChrlrUnti T.-uir.ht by tho Clu;rch‘.'; Sorvico'!. Rcvirocl 

tNiitin'.;. IV’.i:, ‘•lit. BxrV'- I’ov.-.t JJi:!!', Clolli, J«. iW. 

r-iU. ril! * l.-i t-I. 

Holy Thoii(‘.ht.'5 r.nd Pmy<.:-.;, nrrAnn''d for D.illy Uco on 

r.'.'li Dxv tij ll f Vi’r- V, nrv- >r.Ii:5-r ti? J'l'* «;-i*'"l Itnnr" nf I’myi’r. Uli 
r-li:*','). C'l 'i-.!:, rt'l I '!•>'. J*: f-.U. (-il’, (sh-i'-, J*. (’!i( xji ••'iition, .".<1. 

Huraphi 7 {\V. G.) An Illntorlcnl nnd E.^plnnutory Troitt.'io on 
tl’n llrHit 0 ? r'linm'iTi I'ri.vi r. l!y Vi'. <!. Ilnittpliry, Into J-'i Hois- of 

Tr.-.i’-j- (.'dllo.-f. C I’iolit tnlnry nf .xt!. IJuil'n, mii! Vic-nr of St. 

S5ni'ti’’i'*.!!:.ll!o.rio!'!' . O'.li i- litkif. I’l iji. Kvo. Ir. 

Lathp.rn (H.) Pnntor P.'’.':torum : or, iho Sphoolin” of tho ApoBtlo.o 
h>- onr I/'i.'i!. Ilv Ih" !!• x'. If"iiry r.itl.u'ii, M^'tor of Trinity ll.ill, 

< 'litHHj. Cruv.n **vo. */'. it?. 

Tho Rii:oa Mnntcr. A Soquoi to Pastor Pantoinim. 

A Service of AngoJe. Crov.-n 8vo. .'i-. G<1. <iiePu‘^\ 

Lovrln (T.) Tho Life nnd Eplntlco of St. Patd. By Tlioinn't Lowin, 
M.A.. r.S.A,, Trinity CoIl-.-n, Oxfor.I, ]!:irrl»l<‘r.iit-f..nv.- .Itli pdition, 
lUiii'.nstO’i xnlli msmi'roui tmo lincr.'.viiiir^ on tS'oo'I, M.np', ntnl PlaiiN. 
2 Toh. Pi’niy -tto. Ji. ‘J-. 

Miller (E.) Guido to tho Tc.-tunl CrlUcl.em of tho Nev/ Tontnment. 

By Ilnv. K. Mtll-ir, ,M.A. O.xon, K'rtor of liurl.-ncll, Bict? dr.r. Oronn 8vo. -l.t. 
Monsoll (Dr.) V/atchen by tho Cross. Short 'Meditations, IlymnB, 
nnii I.it.iniP’i on llin l/'.rt .‘tc-vi n Wonl.ii of onrBord. •Jlli edition. Cloth, red 
c<lpp“, Ii. 

Near Home nt Last. A Poem. lOlh tliousand. Cloth, rod 

ednp'. Imp. Cf. Cd. 

Ovir Now Vicar; or. Plain Words about Ritual and Parish 

TVork. Fcip. 8ro. Ilth edition, 2'!. Cd, 

The Winton Church Catechism. Quc-stiono and Answers on 

tho Tteirhintr of thn Church Ciitecliinn. .1th edition. SJrao. cloth. Os. 

Pascal. The Thoughts of Blalso Pascal. Translated from the Text 

of if. Augnito Jlolinier hy 0. KeRim rnul. Os. Gd. 

Perowne (Bp.) The Book of P.salms; a New Translation, witli 
Introdnetion.s nnd Botes, Critic.nl nnd Kxplannfoi-y. By tho Right Ilov. J. J. 
Stowiirt Perowno, D.D., Bishop of Worco.sicr. 8vb. Vol. I. 8th edition, 
rorised, 16.s. Vol. II. 8th edition, revised, IGs, 
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Perowne (Bp,) The Book of Psalms. An abridpied Edition for 
Soliocls and Private Students. Croivn 8vo. 9tli edition, 10s. 6d. 

Pearson (Bp.) Exposition of the Creed. Edited by E. Walford, 

M.A. Ss. 

/ 

Prudentius.- Selected Passages, -with Verse Translations on the 
opposite pages. By the Rev. P. St. John Thackeray, late Assistant^Masrter, 
Eton College. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Sadler (M. E.) The Gospel of St. Matthew. By the Eev, M. F. 

Sadler, Rector of floniton and Prebendary of Wells. With Notes.'.Oritioal 
and Practical, and Two Maps. 6ih edition. Crown Svo. 7s. 6d. 

The 'Gospel of St. Mark. 4th edition. Crown Svo. 7s. 6d. 

The Gospel of St. Luke. 4th edition. Crown Svo. 9s. 

The Gospel of St. John. 6th edition. Crown Svo. 7s. M, 

The Acts of the Apostles. 4th edition. Crown Svo. 7s. 6d. 

St. Paul’s Epistle to the Eomans. 3rd edition. Crown Svo. 

7s. 6d. 

St. Paul’s Epistles to the Corinthians. 2nd edition. Crown 

Svo. 7s. 6d. 

St. Paul’s Epistles to the Galatians, Ephesians, and 

Philippions. 3rd edition. Crown Svo. 6s. 

St. Paul’s Epistles to the Colossians, Thessalonians, and 

Timothy. 2nd edition. Oronn Svo. 6s. 

St. Paul’s Epistles to Titus, Philemon, and the Hebrews. 

2nd edition. Crown Svo. 6s, 

The Epistles of SS. James, Peter, John, and Jude. 

2nd edition. Crown Svo. 6s. 

The Reveldtion of St. John the Divine. 'With Notes 

Critical and Practical, and Introduction. 2nd edition. 6s. 

Sermon Outlines for the Clergy and Lay Preachers, arranged 

to accord with the Church’s Year, 2nd edition. Crown Svo. Ss. 

Church Divine — Bible Truth. 49th thousand. Fcap. Svo. 

3s. 6d. 

‘ Tho objective nature of tho faith, tho Athanasian Greed, the Baptismal 
Services, tho Holy Eucharist, Absolution and tho Prie.sthood, Chnroh 
Government and Confirmation, are some of tho more prominent pnhjccts 
treated. And Mr. Sadler handles each with a marked degree of sound 
sense, and with a thorongh mastery of his snbjeot.' — Guardian. 

The Church Teacher’s Manual of Christian Instruction. 

Being tho Chnroh Catechism expanded and cxtilaiiicd in Question and 
Answer, for the nso of Clergymen, Parents, and Tc.aehors. -lOth thou.sand. 
Ec,ap. Svo. 2s. 63, 

Confirmation. An Extract from the Church Teacher's 

Manual. 70bh tltonsand. Id. 

The One Ofirering. A Treatise on the Sacrificial Nature 

of tho Eucharist. Fcap. Svo. 11th thousand, 2s. Cd. 

The Second Adam and the New Birth ; or, the Doctrine of 

Baptism ns contained in Holy Scripture. 12th edition. Fcap. Svo. 4i. 6d. 

Justification of Life: its Nature, Antecedents, and Ec.still0. 

2nd edition, revised. Crown Svo. 4s. 6d, 
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Sadler (M. P.) The Sacrament of Responsibility; or, Testimony of the 
Scripture to the Teuchinp of tlio CUnroli on Holy Baptism, witli especial 
referonoo to tlio Cases of Infants; and Answers to Objections. 9th thousand, 
Cd. 'With an Introduction and an Appendix. On fine paper, bound in cloth, 
7th edition, 2s. 6d. 

Scripture Truths. A Series of Ten Tracts on Holy Baptism, 

The Holy Oommnnion, Ordination, &c. 9d. per sot. Sold separately. 

■ The Communicant’s Manual; being a Book of Self- 

examination, Prayer, Praise, and Thanksgiving. Royal 32mo. 114th 

thousand. Oloth, Is. Cd. ; roan, gilt edges, 2s. Gd. ; padded calf, 5s. 
A Cheap edition in limp oloth, 8d. 

■ ! A Larger Edition on fine paper, red rubies. Foap. 

8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Scrivener (Dr.) Novum Testamentum Greece Textus Stephanici, 
A.D. 1550. Aocednnt varim leotiones oditionum Bezm, Elzeviri, Lachmanni, 
Tisohendorfii, Trogollosii, ouranto P. 11. Scrivener, A.M., D.C.L., LL.B. 
IGmo. 4s. Gd. — Editio Major. Sm.all j.ost 8vo. 2nd edition. 7s. Gd. — An 
Edition with wide Margin for Notes. 4to. half bound, 12s. 

A Plain Introduction to the Criticism of the Nevr 

Testiiment. For the Hso of Biblie.-U Students. 4th edition, revised and 
enlarged by the Rev, E. Miller, M.A., formerly Fellow and Tutor of New 
CoUego, Oxford. With Portrait and numerous Lithographed Facsimiles of 
MSS. Demy 8vo. 2 vols. 32s. 

Socrates’ and Sozomen’s Ecclesiastical Histories. Translated from 

the Greek. 2 vols. 5s. each. 

Steere (E.) Notes of Sermons, arranged in Accord'ance with the 
Church’s Tear. Edited by Rev. R. M. Heanley, M.A. Oxon. With 
Introduction by the Bishop of Lincoln. Crown 8vo. Srd Series, 78. Gd. 

Theodoret and Evagrius, Histories of the Church. Translated 

from the Greek. 5s. 

Yoimg (Rev. P.) Daily Readings for a Year on the Life of Our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. By the Rev. Peter Toung, M.A. 6th 
edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 11. Is. 


NAVAL AND MILITARY. 

The British Fleet : the Growth, Achievements, and Duties of the 
Navy of the Empire. By Commander Charles N. Robinson, R.N. With ISO 
Ulustrations. Cheaper edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Royal Na'vy Handbooks. Edited by Commander Charles N. Robinson, 

E.N. Crown 8vo. Illustrated, 6s. each. For List see page 34. 

Allen’s Battles of the British Navy. Revised edition, with Indexes 
of Names and Events, and 57 Steel Engravings, including Portraits of Earl 
Oh. Howard, Drake, Raleigh, Earl Th. Howard, Blake, G. Monk, Earl 
Montagu, Prince Rupert, Sir E. Hawke, Sir G. Collier, Sir R. Pearson, Viset. 
Rodney, R. Eempenfelt, Lord Hood, Earl Howe, Visot. Bridport, Earl St. 
Vincent, William IV., Sir J. Saumirez, Sir K. Keats, Adm. Rainier, Nelson, 
Oollingwood, Sir S. Smith, Sir T. H. Hardy, Capt. E. P. Br.mton, Capt. 
WillonErhby, Sir W. Ho=te, Sir G. Cockbum, Lord Exmouth, Adm. Oodrington, 
Sir R. Stopford, and Plans of all the Chief Battles. 2 vols. small post 8vo. 10s. 

Achievements of Cavahy- By General Sir Evelyn 'Wood, V.C., 

G.C.B., G.O.M.G. Crown 8vo. with Maps and Plans. 7s. Gd. net. 

The Campaign of Sedan: The Downfall of the Second Empire, 
August-Septemher 1870. By George Hooper. With General Map and Six 
Plans of Battles. New edition. Small post 8vo. 3s. Gd. 
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Waterloo ; The Dovmfall of the First Napoleon, A History of the 
Campaign of 1S15. By George Hooper. With Maps and Plans. Hon" edition, 
revised. Small post Svo. 3s. 6d. 

History of the Irish. Rebellion in 1798, By W, H, Masivell, 

Illustrated by George Omiksbank. 13tb edition. 7s. 6d. 

The War of the Succession in Spain during the Reign of Queen 
Anne, 1702-1711. Based on Original Manuscripts and Contemporary Beoords. 
By Col. the Hon. Arthur ParncU, R.E. Demy Svo. lls. With Map, &c. 

The Revolutionary Movements of 1848-9 in Italy, Austria, Hun- 
gary, and Germany. With some Examination of the previous Thirty-three 
Years. By C. Edmund Maurice. With lUnstrations. Demy Svo, 16s. 


TECHNOLOGY. 
TECHNOLOGICAL HANDBOOKS. 

Edited by Sir H. Tbue’max Wood. 

Ilhisti'ated and uniformly printed in small post Svo. 

A Series of Technical Manuals for the use of Workmen and others 
practically interested in the Industrial Arts, and specially adapted 
for Candidates in the Examinations of the City Guilds Institute. 

‘The excellent series of technical handbooks.’ — Textile Mamtfachtrer, 

' The admirable series of technological handbooks.’ 

British Journal of Commerce. 

‘Messrs. Bell’s exceUont technical series .’ — Manchester Guardian. 

* Of inestimable value to manufacturers as vrell as teachers and stnflonts,’ 

Ifanclicsfer Courier. 

Cotton Weaving: Its Development, Principles, and Practice. By 
B.. Mnrsden, Honorary Examiner to the City and Guilds of London Institute, 
and Editor of the Tevfifc IXcrciinf. With numerous Illustrations. 10s. Cd, 

Cotton Spuming : Its Development, Principles, and Practice. With 
an Appendix on Steam Engines and Boilers. By R. Mnrsden. 4th edition. 
Gs. 6d. 

Woollen and Worsted Cloth Manufacture. By Professor Eoherts 
Bcantaont, Textile Indnstrios Department of the Yorkshire College, Leeds, 
2nd edition, revised. 7s. Cd. 

Silk Dyeing. By G. H, Hurst, F.C.S., Lecturer at the Manchester 
Technical School, Member of tbo Society of Cliemical lodustry. Silver 
Medallist, City and Guilds of London Institute. With numerous Coloured 
Pattern.':. 7s. 6d. 

Coal-Tar Colours, The Chemistry of. With special reference to 
their application to Dyeing, Ac. By Dr. B. Bcncdikt, Professor of Olioini^try 
in the University of Tienna. Translated from the Gorman by E. Kiiocht, 
Ph.D., Hoad Master of tbo Cbcmi-stiy and Dyeing Dopartmont in tlio 
Tecbical College, Bradford, 2nd edition, revised and cnia'-gMl, 6s. Cd. 

fAV\r rdition priyoriuj. 

Dyeing and Tissue-Printing. By William Crookes, F.R.S., T-.P.O.S., 

5s. lOul O/J.rinf. 

Plumbing : Its Tbeor}* and Practice. By S. Stevens Hellycr, Author 
of ' The PlnmVr and Sanitary Houses,’ 'Locturc.- or. the Science and Art o' 
Sanitary Plumbing,’ Ac. With Hlnstrations. Ss. 

Bookbinding. A Practical Treatise on the Art. By J. W. Znehns- 
dorf. WitliS Coloured Plates and nnmeron.:; Dwgrams. 2tid whtioa re- 
vised. 5s. 
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Printing. A Practical Treatise on the Art of T.vpography as applied 
more partiotilarly to tho Printing of Books. By G. T. Jacobi, Manager of 
the Ohisrriok Press ; Examiner in Typography to the City and Guilds of 
London Institute. With upwards of 150 Illnstrations, many useful Tables, 
and Glossarial Index of Technical Terms and Phrases. 5s, 

Glass Manufacture. Introductory Essay by H. J. Powell, B.A. 
(Whitefriars 6ln=s Works) ; Grown and Sheet Glass, by Henry Ohance, M.A 
(Chance Bros., Birmingham) ; Plato Glass, by H. G. Harris, Assoc. Memb, 
Inst. G.B. Ss. 6d. 

Soap Manufacture. A Practical Treatise on the Fabrication of 
Hard and Soft Soaps, and Analytical Methods for the determination of their 
Ohomioal Composition ; together with a short account of the materials em- 
ployed. By W. Lawrence Gadd, F.T.O., P.C.S., Registered Lecturer on Soap 
Making, and the Technology of Oils and Pats ; also on Bleaching, Dyeing, 
and Onlico Printing, to the City and Guilds of London Institute. 5s. 

Gas Manufacture. By John Hornby, F.I.C., Honours Medallist in 
Gas Manufactures ; Lecturer under the City and Guilds of London Institute ; 
Author of ‘ The Gas Engineer’s Laboratory Handbook.' 5s. 

The Art and Craft of Coach Building. By John Philipson, 
M.Inst.M.E., Past President of the Institute of British Carriage Manu- 
facturers ; Member of tho Coachmakers’ and Coach Harness Makers’ Co., 
London : the Society of Arts, and tho C.arriage Builders’ National Association s 
H.S.A., &o. 6s. 

BELL’S AGRICULTURAL SERIES. 

Crown 8vo, Illustrated, 2s. Cd. each. 

‘ The most popular, tho most practical, tho handiest, and the cheapest collec- 
tion of works of the kind ever published.' — iresfinoroland Gazette. 

' We cannot speak too highly of Bell’s Series of Agricultural Handbooks, which 

are standard works by eminent authors ; and go-ahead ngricnlturists should pro- 
cure copies of the handbooks noticed without delay.’— Soutli African Agriculturist, 

The Farm and the Dairy. By Professor J. P. Sheldon, formerly 
of the Royal Agricultural Gollogo, and of the Downton College of Agriculture ; 
late Special Commissioner of the Canadian Government. 

Mantures and their Uses. By Dr. A. B. GrilBths, F.E, S.E., F.C.S., 

late Principal of the School of Science, Lincoln. 

The Diseases of Crops and their Bemedies. By Dr. A. B. GrifiSths. 

Soils and their Properties. By Dr. W. Pream, B.So., London, 

P.L.S., E.G.S., P.S.S. With a Geological Map of Great Britain. 

Tillage and Implements. By Welter J. Malden. Professor of Agri- 
culture in the College of Agrionlture, Downton ; late Resident Superin- 
tendent of the Royal Agricnltxiral Society’s Experimental Farm at Wohnm. 

Practical Fruit Culture. A Treatise on Planting, Growing, and 
Storage of Hardy Fmits for Market and Private Growers. By J. Oheal, 
F.R.H.S., Member of Fruit Committee, Royal Horticultural Society, &c. &c. 

Specially adapted fob Aqbicultueal Classes. 

Crown 8vo. Illustrated, Is. each. 

Practical Dairy Farming. By Professor Sheldon. Beprinted from 

the Anther’s larger work entitled • The Farm and the Dairy.’ 

Practical Fruit Growing. By J. Cheal, F.E.H.S. Eeprinted from 

the Anther’s larger work entitled ‘ Fruit Culture. 
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SCIENCE. 

Ohevreul on Colour. Containing the Principles of Harmony and 
Oontrasfc of Colours, and their Application to the Arts ; including Painting, 
Decoration, Tapestries, Carpets, Mosaics, Glazing, Staining. Calico Printing, 
Letterpress Printing, M ap Oolonring,''Dress, Landscape and Flower Gardening, 
&c. Translated from the French by Charles Martel. 3rd and only complete 
edition, with Introduction by the Translator. Index and several Plates. 
Small post 8 VO. hs. 

With an additional series of 16 Plates in Colours, 7s. M. 

Humboldt’s Cosmos; or, Sketch of a Physical Description of the 
Universe. Translated by E. C. Ottd, B. H. Paul, and W. S. Dallas, F.L.S. 
With Portrait. 5 vols. Small post 8vo, 3s. 6cl. each, excepting Vol. T., 5s. 

Views of Nature ; or, Contemplations of the Sublime Phe’ 

nomena of Creation. With Scientific Illustrations. Translated by E. C. Ott<S 
and H. G. Bohn. With a Facsimile Letter from the Author, Translations of 
the Quotations, and a very complete Index. Small post 8vo. Ss. 

Jukes-Browne (A, J.) The Student’s Handbook of Physical 
Geology. With numerous Diagrams and Illnstrations. 2nd edition, much 
enlarged. Small post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The Student’s Handbook of Historical Geology. With 

nnmerous Diagrams and IlInstrationB. Small x>ost 8vo. 6s, 

The Building of the British Isles. A Study in Geographical 

Evolntion. Illustrated by numerou.s Maps and Woodcuts. Second edition, 
revised. Small post 8vo. 7s, fid. 

Stockhardt. Experimental Chemistry, A Handbook for the Study 
of the Science by Simple Experiments, Edited by 0. W, Heaton, F.0,8. 
With Index and numerous Woodcuts. Now edition, revised thronghont. 
Small post 8vo. 5s. 

Baker (J. G.) A Flora of the English Lake District. By J. G. 
Baker, P.E.S., F.L.S., Keeper of the Herbarium of the Royal Gardens, Kcw. 
Demy 8vo. 7s, fid. 

Handbook of the Fern Allies. A Synopsis of the Genera 

and Species of the Natural Orders, Eqnisotacc.ae, Lycopodincc,ao, Solnginol- 
laceao, Rhizooarpeae. Demy 8vo. 5s. 

Handbook of the Amaryllideae, including the Alstroemerieae 

and Agavoae, Demy Svo. 6s. 

Handbook of the Bromeliaceae. Demy Svo. 5s. 

Handbook of the Irideae. Demy Svo. 5s. 

English Botany. Containing a Description and Life-sifio Drawing 
of every British Plant. Edited by T. Boswr. 1 , 1 , (formerly Sy.’ui:), LL.D., 
F.L.S., &c. The Figures by J. 0. Sowerby, F.L.S. , J. Do 0. Sowerby F.L.S., 

.T, W. Salter, A,L.S., F.G.S., and J. E. SoWKr.cv. 3rd edition, entirely 
revised, with descriptions of all the species by tbo Editor, ,md ISO? fnll-paga 
Coloured Plates. In 12 vols. 2 11, Ss. cloth ; 271. 15s. half morocco ; and .311. i'St, 
whole morocco. Also in 89 parts, 5s. each, except part 89, conhiining an Index 
to the whole work, 7s. fid. Volumes sold Ecparatciy. 

■*** A Supplement to tho third edition is now in propar.ation. Vol, I. fV ol. 
XIII. of tho complete work) containing orders I. to XL., hy N. K. Brown, of 
tho Roynl Horbarinm, Kew, now ready, 17s. Or in three p.-irts, 5s. each. 

Elementary Botany. By Percy Groom, M.A, (Cantab, et Oxon.). 
F.L.S., Examiner in Botany to tho University of Oxford. With 275 Tiln'tre- 
fions. Crown 8vo. Ss, fid. 
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Johnson’s Gardener’s Dictionary. Describing the Plants, Fruits, 
and Vogetables dcsimblo for tbo Garden, and oxplaininp tbo Terms and 
Operations employed in their cnltivation. New edition (1893-4), revised by 
0. H. Wripht, r.E.M.S., and D. Dewar, Curator of the Botanic Gardens, 
GIospow. Demy 8vo. 9s. net. 

British Fungus-Flora. A Classified Text-book o£ Mycology. By 

George 'Massoe. HVilh numerous Dlustrations. 4 vols. Post 8vo. 7s. Gd, each. 

Botanist’s Pocket-Book. By W. E. Hayward. Containing the 
botanic.al name, common name, soil or situation, colour, groudib, and time of 
flowering of all plants, arranged in a tabulated form. 8th edition, revised, 
with a now Appendix. Fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Index of British Plants, according to the London Catalogue (8th 
edition), including the Synonyms used by the principal authors, an alphabetical 
list of English names; also references to’ the iUnstr.ations of Syme’s ‘ English 
Botany ’ and Bentham’s ‘ British Flora.’ By Robert Turnbull. Paper, 2s. 6d. ; 
cloth, Ss. 

The London Catalogue of British Plants. Part I., containing the 
British Phaenogamia, Filicos, Eqnisetaceae, Lycopodiaceae, Selaginellaceae, 
JlarsUoaoeao, and Ohniuceae. 9th edition. Demy 8vo. 6d. ; interleaved, in 
limp cloth. Is. 


PHILOSOPHY. 

Bacon’s Novum Organum and Advancement of Learning. Edited, 

with Notes, by J. Dovey, M.A. Small post 8vo. 6s. 

Bax’s Manual of the History of Philosophy, for the use of Students. 

By E. Belfort Bax, Editor of Kant’s ‘ Prolegomena.’ Small post 8vo. 5s, 

Berkeley’s (George) Works. Edited by George Sampson. With a 
Biographical Introduction by the Eight Hon. A. J. Balfour, M.P. 3 vols. 
Small post 8vo. 5s. each. 

Comte’s Positive Philosophy. Translated and Condensed by 
Harriet Martineau. With Introduction by Frederic Harrison. 3 vols. Small 
post 8vo. 5s, each. 

Philosophy of the Sciences, being an Exposition of the 

Principles of the ‘ Oours de Philosophie Positive.’ By 6. H. Lewes. With 
Index, Small post 8vo. Ss, 

Draper’s (J. W.) A History of the Intellectual Development of 
Europe. By John William Draper, M.D., LL.D. A new edition, thoroughly 
revised by the Author, with Index. 2 vols. Small post 8vo. 5s. each, 

Falckenberg’s History of Modem Philosophy. Translated by 

Professor A. 0. Armstrong. Demy 8vo. 16s. 

Hegel’s Philosophy of Right (Grundlinien der Philosophie des 
Rechts). Translated by Samuel W. Dyde, M.A., D.So., Professor of Mental 
Philosophy in Queen’s University, Kingston, Canada. Grown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason. Translated by J. M. D. Meikle- 

john. Small post 8vo. 5s. 

. Prolegomena and Metaphysical Foundations of Natural 

Science. Translated, with Biography and Introduction, by E. Belfort Bax. 
Small post 8vo. 5s. 

Plotinus, Select Works of. Translated from the Greek by Thomas 
Taylor. With an Introduction containing the substance of Porphyry’s 
Plotinus. Edited by G. R. S. Mead, B.A., M.R.A.S. Small p"”'" So 
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ad (F ) Psychology : an Introduoforj- Mannal. Designed 
jj,yja«efly for the Loudon and B.Sc. By F. R-sHiui, IJ.xV., hte Sclioh» 
^ „• St, John’s CoUefje, CambridKC. Cloth. 7tli edition, roniitteii aii'i le^ot 
jronn Sro. 6d. 

0 — Ethics ; An Introdr.ctory Manual for the use of University 

JtTidpiits. Crovrn Svo. 3s. 6d. 

— Logic ; An Introductory Manual. Crown Svo. h. Gd. 

i^penhaner. On the Fourfold Root of the Principle of Sufa- 

SeVuient Reason, and on the WiU in Mature Tnui^-L'tod hv Midnu" 
JtiUehrand Small iiost Svo. os. 

1 — Essays. Selected and Translate!, with a Uiographic' i Iniro- 

luctiou ana Sketch of his Philo-ophy, by E. Bolfort B b 'lell po t sio. 5 . 

^loza’s Chief Works. Translated, with Introduction, by 11. JI. ill. 

gpjqDlwc^. 2 vols. Saiill po^t Svo. 5s. c-ieh. 


ECONOMICS AND FINANCE. 

3 Case agamst ELmetallism. By Sir Robert GifAn, C.B., LL D 
irjijji 5th odit.ou. Clown Sio Tc oJ. 

3 G-rowth of Capital. By the £« no ruthor Dcin) 8\o, 7'. lip 

Thl 

ardo on the Principles of Pohtical Econo ny and Tr -.atiou. 
jjjJ Editinl Ijy E C. K <,ouuei, M.A.., LmIu..!, Ei'iiei it, Colh i, Li.iiH'oI. 
1 Sm. po t'Svi. 5-.. 

jiith (Adam). The Wealth of Nations Ed’led b> E. BcUou 

gW B.t^. 2 vol-.. ‘m. po~t S\o. 7 

lie History Pnncip’es, and PracLcc of Banking By tbo ]pf> 

J. tv (ril ) u t . r B fo' ni' "Is B ' 1 1 ti 1 I (t III 1 I y u I 1 ' u t'l' Load 

] and V.’i. -t till ! .-li I Hi 1 .. hi\ . mr o i i.i II. t '.L , f t!i Bii,\ ' 

I BtuL ot .‘'t itl.’ud, 2 Mil I'l 1 po t i-i 1 II 


I . .1. 

I I I 


SPORTS AND GAi'^ES. 

ohns Hnnhlioohs of Athleh.c Spoidn in ■ i ' hm 5 '. into 
1 O , I) I t u 1 

1 Vo' 1 — I nrl ' t lo i] . . 11 . " 1 1 1! 1 r I \ 1 1 It III I I 1 . 11 ' .1 i' V V 
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Bohn'r. HmulbooUi^ of Gamr'!. Kow ctlilion. In 2 volt*. Small 

J’d't ^■\C). r>S, frj. I 

V<il. I.— Tam »; Gij’.lt;! liilli-iril", Avitli I’ool, I’ymmliU, i\nrl Snnol:nr,9>y 
J'nJri'-tJt •;! ra! A. AV. I'.U.A.S., willi n J'ri'fti''*' by W, .T. Pcnlu 

P i-.-.v ll'', l-y ' lit r);'';i-y.' ('!» J'y It, Dmiurlit", U.ickcmmnjoii, 

lli-torri, UoiifprtNoir, Uolllotto, It.O., IlnaArtI, 

I'lim, liy ' 11' rX-'Ii y.’ 

VoL’n.-eir.trtiuo -i. Wil't, liy l>r. V.'illinin Polt-, I'.Jt.S., Author of 
•The I’lnli’ njihv rtf Wliii’,* At-, fittlit With Iiy It. 1', (im’ti. Piniirt, Krnrttt, 
Ih.t-hn'. I'l'rtf]!!'-, r.uil I'rltihurr, t>y * n«rK'fIcy.' I’ohiT, l/OO, Viiitrt-( t-un, 
Nnitit’oM!, Ni'uu'.'irki t, I’it]H! JoAti, fijx’i'iilatimi, Ao. .vc., liy Itaxt-’rAVniy. 

Morphy'n Gameri of Chon.'?, Itoinp tlir> ^flltcha^•. nnd best Games 
In till' Air.friinu (’hritiijiiriu, AAith cxjiiiitfilory mill mirilylical N'olr’i hy 
J. I/'i-i 1 , Ill'll. tVil!! fhorl Mriiinir null I’ortr.iif iif Morjiliy. f-’m. pottSvo.Sj. 

Staunton'n Chcnn-PIayor'n Handbook. A Popular nntl Scientifia 

Inlrr'-luctittn *<» thn (inmn. With ntuncroiit (lliumiuir. Ar. 

Chcn.'i Praxis. A Stii>plcincnt to the Clio;;s-playor’.« Iland- 

iKHih. Cout.iijiiiit’ thi' timil iinportmit ni'Mliini improvumcnt.’i in tliitOpnuiiifrB; 
Cotio of Clu.'-'i L.AWfi; mill ti St'lcction of Mor]ihy'« G.'ihici. Hm;illi>o.ttSvo.Sr. 

Cho.s.s-Player‘n Companion. ComjtrisinR a Treatipo on Odds, 

Colli rlirtii of Al.itfh (iiiiuft, mill n ^I'hvtioii of Orl^riiuil I'rolilomr. With 
' colourt'il rronthpleoi'. Hmall po’.t 8vo. A*. 

Chons Studies and End-Games. In Two Parts. Part I. Chess 
HfnilicK. I’tirt If. JilifCi’llmieoti.s Knil-Oiimcii. By li, llonvitz mill .T. Kliiip. 
2nil cilitioii, rcvi'prl hy th" Uev. W. Woyto, SI. A. Pi'niy 8vo. 7t, Cwl. 

Hints on Billiards. By J. P. Buchanan. Ulustratcd with 36 

Diuprauui. Crov.n b'vo. Od. 

Sturges’s Guide to the Game of Draughts. With Critical Situa- 
tionn. Roviforl, with Ailililioiial Piny on tho Sfodorn OpcniiipB, hy .T. A. Ki'nr, 
Krlitor of ‘ The Internalioii.al Dmupht SlngoziDc.’ 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo. 
3*. Gd. 

Hints on Driving. By Captain C. Morley Ivhight, B.A. Illustrated 
by G. II. A. White, lloy.al Artillery. 2nd edition, rovtsod nnd enlarged. 
Crown 8to. 3.^. Cd. 

Golf, in Theory and Practice. Hints to beginners. By H. S. C. 

Everard, St. Androw’B. With22IllnBtnitions. 2iidEdition. Crown Sro. 3s, Gd. 

Half-Hours with an Old Golfer; a Pot-pourri for Golfers. By 
Cnlamo Currento. With '10 lUuetmtions and 4 Coloured Plates hy G. A. 
Lnnndy. Crown 8vo, 3s, Cd. 

Schools and Masters of Fence, from tho Middle Ages to the 
Eighteenth Century. With a Sketch of tho Dovciopmont of tho Art of 
I'ohcing with tho Uapicr nnd tho Small Sword, nnd a Bibliography of tho 
Fencing Art duriug that Period. Bj Egorton Oastlo, M.A. With numorona 
IlluKtrations. 2nd edition. Small post 8vo. Cs. 

Oars and Sculls, and How to Use them. By W. B. Woodgato, M.A. 
Brasenoso College, Oxford. Crown 8to. 2s. Cd. 

Dancing as an Art and Pastime. With 40 full-page illustrations 
from life. B 3 ’ Edward Scott. Crown 8to. 6s. 
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THE AEL- ENGLAND SERIES. 

HANDBOOKS OF ATHLETIC GAMES. 

The only Series issued at a moderate price, by Writers who are in 
the first rant in their respective departments. 

‘ The best instruction on panics and sports by the best authorities, at the lorrest 
prices .* — Oxford Magazine. 

Small Sro. doth, lUnstrated. Price Is. each. 


Cricket. By the Hon. and Bev. 

E. E■r^^u,TO^^ 

Lawn Tennis. By H. "W. W. 
TViisEBrop.cB. With a Chapter for 
Ladies, by Mrs. Him-taki). 

Tennis and Rackets and Fives. 
By Julias Mabshali., Major J. Spess, 
and Rev. J. A. Ausai,' Tait. 

Golf. By W. T. liis'SEXLi,. 

Rowing and Sculling. By W. B. 

W00DG.ATE. 

Sailing. By E. F. EijiGirr, dbl.vol. 2s. 
Swimming. By Martis and J. 
Racsxee CotiBETr. 

Camping out. By A. A. Macdos- 

Ein. Double voL 2s. 

Canoeing. By Dr. J. D. Hatwakd. 

Double vol. 2s. 

Mountaineering. By Dr. CiiAUDE 
Wrusox. Double vol. 2s. 
AtMetdes. By H. H. Gritfik. 
Riding. By 'TV. A. Kerr, Y.C. 
Double voL 2s. 

Ladies’ Riding. ByW.AKERR.Y.C. 
Boxing. By E. G. Aliaxsox-Wixx. 

With Prefatory Eote by Bat JCullins. 
Cycling. BvH, H.Griteix.L.A.C., 
E.C.U., c.i' C. With a Chapter for 
Ladies, by M IS? Agxes Wood. 
Fencing. By H. A. Colmore Dunx. 


Wrestling. By Walter Arm- 

STEOXG (‘Cross-bnttocker'). 

Broadsword and Singlestick, 

By R. Cr. ALLAxsoN-WnfKand C. Phid- 
LEPPS-WOII.E'E. 

Gymnastics. By A. F. Jexkix, 
Double vol. 2.':. 

Gymnastic Competition and Dis, 
play Exercises. CorapDed by 
P. Gkae. 

Indian Clubs. By G. T. B. Cobh 

BEIT and A. P. Juxeix. 
Dmnb-hells. By F. Graf. 
Football — Rugby Game. By 

HARItT Tassau,. 

Football — Association Game. By 
C. W. Axcock. Revised Edition. 
Hockey. By F. S. Cresweli.. 

(In Paper Cover, Gd.) 

Skating. By Douglas An.-oxs. 
With a Chapter for Ladies, by Miss L. 
Cheethak, and a Chapter on Speed 
Skatinjr, by a Pen Skater. Did. vol. 2.<. 
Baseball. By Newtok Crake. 
Rounders, Fieldball, Bowls, 
Quoits, Curling, Skittles, &c. 
By J. M. WAi.in;r. .and C. C. Mott. 
Dancing. By Edward Scotc, 
Double vol. 2,'. * 


THE CLUB SERIES OF CARD AND TABLE GAMES. 

No vreU-rc^latcd club or country honse shonld bo witbout this nscfid scries of books. 

Small Svo. cloth, Illustrat-ed. Price Is. each. Gloht. 


Widst. By Dr. Wir. Pole, F.E.S. 
Solo Whist. By Robert F. Greek. 

Billiards. With Chapters on Pool, 
Pyramids, and Snooker. By Major- 
Gen. JL W. Dravsox, F.B.AS. Vr’ith 
a Preface by W. J. Pcall. 

Chess. By Robert F. Greek. 
The Two-Move Chess Problem. 

Bv B. G. L.OVS. 

Chess Openings. By I. Gukseeeg. 
Draughts and Bao^ammon. 

By * Breeelev.’ 

Reversi and Go Bang. 

By * Bereelet * 


Dominoes and Solitaire. 

By • B!:Eirf;r.irr.' 

Bezique and Cribbage. 

By ‘ BnuJCEi.rr.’ 

Ecartd and Euchre. 

By ‘ BnrjmET.* 

Piquet nnd Rubicon Piquet 

By ‘ BEnKT.LEV.’ 

Skat. By Louls Diehl. 

*,* A Skat Pcorinp-boofc. k*- 
Round Games, inelndiag Poker, 
Nai'oleon, Loo, Vingt-ct-nn, Ac. By 
Baxter- W r AT. 

School and Parlom* Gamos. 

By Mrs. LAtTEKcir GOJtxx. 
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FICTION. 

(See also ‘ Standard Boohs,') 

Bjornson’s Arne and the Fisher Lassie. Translated from the 
Norso with an Introduction by W. if. Low, JI.A. Small post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Burney’s Evelina; or, The History of a Toung Lady’s Entrance 
into tho ^Yo^ltl. By rmnccs Bumoy (5Imo. D’Arblay). llVitb an Introdnc- 
tion and Notes by A. It. Ellis. Small post Svo. 3s. Gd. 

Cecilia. 2 vols. small post 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 

Cervantes’ Galatea. A Pastoral Eomance. Translated from the 
Spanish by G. W. J. Qj’ll. Small post 8ro. 3s. Cd. 

Exemplary Novels. Translated from the Spanish by Walter 

K. Kelly. Small post Svo. Ss. Gd. 

Don Quixote de la Mancha. Mottenx’s Translation, revised. 

With Lockhart’s Life and Notes. 2 vols. small x)Ost Svo. 3s. Gd. each. 

Classic Tales, containing Easselas, Yicar of Wakefield, Gulliver’s 
Travels, and Tbo Sentimental .Toximoy. Small post Svo. Ss. Gd. 

De Staiil’s Corlnne or Italy. By Madame de Stael. Translated by 
Emily Baldwin and Paulina Driver. Small post Svo. 3s. Gd. 

Ebers’ Egyptian Princess. An Historical Novel. By George Ehers. 
Translated by E. S. Buebbeim. Small post Svo. 3s. Gd. 

Edmonds (Mrs.) Amygdala. A Story of the French Eevolution. 
2s. Gd. not. 

Fielding’s Adventures of Joseph Andrews and His Friend Mr. 
Abraham Adams. With Cniiksbank’s Illustrations. Ss. Gd. 

History of Tom Jones, a Fotmdllng. Eoscoe’s Edition, 

with George Cniiksbank’s Illustrations. 2 vols. small post Svo. 3s. Gd. each. 

Amelia. Elnstrated by George Cruikshank. 6s. 

Gift (Theo.) Dishonoured. 6s. 

Gil Bias, the Adventures of. Translated by Smollett. Illustrated 
by Smirke and Cniiksbank. Small post Svo. 6s. 

Hauff’s Tales. The Caravan — The Sheik of Alexandria — The Inn 
in the Spessart. Translated by S. Mendel, Small post Svo. 3s. Gd. 

Hawthorne’S Tales. 4 vols. Small post Svo. 3s.‘6d!. each. 

Hoftoann’s Tales. The. Serapion Brethren. Translated by Lieut. - 
Col. Ewing. 2 vols. Small post Svo. 3s. Gd. each. 

Holnut (W. S.) Olympia’s Journal. Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. 

Manaoni. The Betrothed. By Alessandro Manzoni. With 
numerous "Woodout Illustrations Small post Svo. 5s. 

Poushkin’s Prose Tales. Translated from the Eussian by T. Keane, 
Small post Svo. 3s. 6d. 

Smollett’s Eoderick Random. With Cruikshank’s Elustrations and 
Bibliography. Small post Svo. 3s. Gd. 

Peregrine Pickle. With Crnikshank’s Elustrations. 2 vols. 

SmaU post Svo. 3s. 6d. each. 

Humphry Clhiker. With Cruikshank’s Illustrations. Small 

■ post Svo. 3s. Gd. 

Steele (Mrs. A. C.) Lesbia. A Study in one volume. 6s. 

Stlnde (J.) The Buchholz Family. Sketches of Berlin Life. By 
Julius Stinde. Translated from the 49th edition of v... t. tv..,- 

Schmitz. Popular edition, picture boards, 2s. 
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Stinde (J.) Tlie Buoliholz Family. Second Part. Popalor edition. 

Picture 1)08148, 2s, 

■ The Buchholzes in Italy, Translated from the 37th 

edition of tie original by Harriet F. Powell. Crown 8to. cloth, 3s. 

■ Fran Wilhelmine. Being the Conclusion of ‘ The Buchholz 

Family.’ Translated by Harriet F. Powell. Crown 8to. cloth, Ss, 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 

Andersen (Hans Christian). Fairy Tales and Sketches. Trans- 
lated by O. O. Peachey, H, Ward, A. Plesner, &c. With numerous Illns- 
trations by Otto Speckter and others. 7th thousand. Crown 8ro. 3s. 6d. 

Tales for Children. With 48 full -page Illustrations by 

Wehnert, and 57 small Engravings on Wood by W. Thomas. 13th thousa d. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d, 

Danish Legends and Fairy Tales. Translated from the 

Original by Caroline Peachey, With a Short Life of the Author, and 120 
Wood Engravings, chiefly by Foreign Artists. Small post 8vo. Ss. 

Edgeworth’s Stories for Children. With 8 Illustrations by L, Speed. 

Small post Svo. 3s. Cd. 

Ford (Mrs. G-erard). Master Eex. By Mrs. Gerard Ford. Hlas- 
trated by James Oadenhead, Florence M. Cooper, and Loniso S. Sweet. 2nd 
edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 

PMe; and the Hhl- House Farm, Blustrated by James 

Oadenhead and Florence M. Cooper, 2nd edition. Crown Svo. Ss. 

Gatty's Parables from Nature. With Notes on the Natural History, 
and numerous full-page Ulnstrations by W. Holman Hunt, E. Bnrno Jones, 
J. Tenniel, J. Wolf, and other eminent artists. Oomploto edition with short 
Memoir by J. H. Ewng. Crown Svo. 5s. 

Focket Volume Edition. 2 vols. Imp. 32mo. 5s. 

Chea? Edition, Hlustrated. 2 vols. Fcap. 4to. paper covers, Is. c.ach ; 
or bound in 1 vol. cloth, 3s. 

Grimm’s Gammer Grethel; or, German Fairy Tales and Popular 
Stories, containing 42 Fairy Tales. Translated by Edgar Taylor. With 
numerous Woodcuts after George Oroikshank and Ludwig Grimm. S.s. Cd. 

Tales. With the Notes of the Original. Translated by Mrs. 

A. Hunt. With Introduction by Andrew Lang, M.A. 2 vols. Ss, Cd. each. 

Harald the V iking . A Book for Boys. ' By Capt. Charles Young. 

With Illustrations by J. Williamson. Crown Svo. 5s. 

Stowe’s Uncle Tom's Cabin ; or. Life among the Lovly. With In- 
trodnetory Eemarks by Rev. J. Sherman. With 8 full-pago Hhuitratious. 
Small post Svo. 3s. Cd. 

The Wide, Wide World. A Story. By Elizabeth Wethorcli. Sm. 

post Svo. Ss. Gd. 

Uncle Peter’s Biddle. By Ella K. Sanders. lU'ustratod by Florence 

M. Cooper. 2s. 


CAPT. MARRYAT’S BOOKS FOR BOYS. 


Vnijorm lUiistrated Edition. 
Poor Jack. 

The Mission ; or, Scenes in Africa. 
The Pirate, and Three Cutters. 
Peter Simple. 


Small post Svo. 3.i. Cd. each. 
The Settlors in Canada, 
The Prlvateorsman. 
Mastormon Ready. 
Midshipman Easy, 
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MRS. EWING'S BOOKS. 

Uniform Edition, in 0 voir. 

Wo and Tlio "World. A Story for Boys, By tho late Juliana 
nomtio Ewin". 'Wifli 7 IlhiPtmtioiiB by W. E. .Toiios. 5tb edition. 3s. 

A Plat Iron for a Farthing ; or, Some Pas-sages in the Life of an 
Only Son. 'SVitli 12 Illnstmtions by 11. Allinglmni, IGtb edition. Os. 

Mrs. Overthoway's Remembrances. Illustrated with 9 fine fnll- 
pn.ijo Enpmvinps by rnsqnicr, and Frontispieco 1)3' IVolf. Olh edition. 3s. 

Six to Sixteen : A Story tor Girls, With 10 Illnstrations by Mrs, 

Allingbntu, Stb edition. Os. 

Jan of the Windmill : a Story of tho Plains. With 11 Illustrations 
by Jlr.o. Allinglinm. 5tli edition. .3j. 

A Great Emergency. A very Ill-tempered Family — Our Field — 

Jlndanio Liberalit)'. tVitli 4 lUustr.ations. Oril edition. 3s. 

Melchior's Dream. Tho Blackbird’s Nest — Friedrich’s Ballad — A 
Bit of Green— Jronsienr the Visconnt’fl Friend — Tlio Vow Lniio Ghosts — A 
Bad Habit — A Happy Family. With 8 Illnstrations by Gordon Browno, 7tli 
edition. 3s. 

Lob-Lie-by-the-Pire, or the Luck of Lingborough ; and other Tales, 
With 3 Illustrations by George Ornikshank, 4th edition. Imp. ICmo. 3a. Cd, 

The BrovTnies. Tho Land of Lost Toys— Three Christmas-trees — 
An Idyl of tho Wood— Oliristmas Crackers— Amelia and tho Dwarfs — Timothy’s 
Shoos — Bonjy in Boastland. Illnstratcd by George Cniikshank. 8tli edition, 
Imp. ICmo. 3s. 6d. 


THE SHILLING SERIES. 

Fcaj). Aio. double cohtnuis, Illustrated, 1$. each, 

Mrs. Ewing’s Melchior’s Dream, and other Tales, 

A Plat Iron for a Farthing. 

Six to Sixteen. 

We and the World. 

Mrs. Overtheway’s Remembrances. 

Jan of the Windmill. 

A ‘Great Emergency, and other Tales, ' 

The Brownies, and other Tales, 

Mrs. Gatty’s Parables from Nature. Two Series, each Is. 

Miss Procter's Legends and Lyrics. Two Series, each Is 

Hector. A Story for Young People, With 12 Illustrations by 
W. J. Hennessey. By Flora Shaw, Author of ‘ Castle Blair.’ 

Andersen’s T|iles. Translated by Caroline Peachey. 
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ROYAL NAVY HANDBOOKS. 

EDITED BY 

COMI^IANDER C. N. ROBINSON, R.N. 

Profiiselj Illustrated. Crown Svo. 5r. each. 

J\^ Ready, 

1. NAVAL ADiMINISTRATION. By Admiral Sir R. Vesey 

Hamilton, G.C.B. With Portraits and other Illustrations. 

2. THE idECHANISIM OF MEN-OF-WAR. By Fleet-Engineer 

Reginald C. Oldknow, R.N. With 6r Illustrations. 

3. TORPEDOES AND TORPEDO-VESSELS. By Lieutenant 

G. E. Ahmstrong, I.ate R.N. With 53 Illustrations. 

4. NAVAL GUNNERY, a Description and History of the Fighting 

Equipment of a Mah-of-War. By Captain H. G.^rbett, R.N. With 

125 Illustrations. 

The foUo’ving Vohnucs arc in prcpa 7 -atmi, 

5. THE ENTRY AND TRAINING OF OFFICERS AND 

MEN OF THE ROY.\Y N.AVY AND THE ROYAL MARINES. 

By Lieutenant J. N. .Allen, late R.N., 

6 . NAVAL STRATEGY AND THE PROTECTION OF COM- 

MERGE. By Professor J. K. Laughton, R.N. 

7. THE INTERNAL ECONOMY OF A MAN-OF-WAR. 

S. NAVAL ARCHITECTURE. 

9. DOCKYARDS AND COALING STATIONS, 
to. NAIVIL TACTICS. 

It. NAVAL HYGIENE. 

12. THE LAWS OF THE SEA. 

PRESS OPINIONS. 

'Commander Robinson, whose able work, “The British Fleet,” yas rcvicv.cil in these 
columns tn Xosxmber, iSoi, has now undertaken the cdilinn of a series of l'.andl“.x;ks. each 
of which will deal with one p.articular subject connected with that great creation, the Rcy.u 
Naty. Our narion.al literature has certainly lacked much in this respect. Such book., as 
liave lierctofore been prodttced have almost Invariably been of a character too scientific ani. 
technical to be of much use to the gcner.al public. Ihc scries now bcinq jssuctl is intended to 
obviate this defect, and u hen completed u ill form a description, both hi* torical and actsuil. o. tbf 
Royal Nasy, which uill not only be of use to the professional student, but aKo be rf latetcs- 
to all who Ac concerned in the maintenance and eliicier.cy of the Xavy.’ — Sr-xtii Arn'^f. 

‘The scries of na\-al handlsooks edited by Commander Robinson b.as made a niO'l h ’l'eon 
beginninir, and may be counte.! upon 10_ supply the prouinc: populaydemand for ii.f 'tm.iti %> 
in regard to the Navy, on which the r.aiiotui cvistcncc depend'.' — Tir:,'x. 

‘Messrs. Bell's series of “Ro>m.! Navy Kandbevks" promi.es to Ik: a vety 
cnterjvrise. They are practic.al anti definitely informative, and, thouch me.ent fer y 
persons closclv acvjuaintcd with their subjects, they are net ro discouraging!)' lev'-m.-Vi 
be useless to the lay seeker after knowledge.’ — 
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BELL’S CATHEDRAL SERIES. 

JIlustmtcD ABonograpbfj In IbanDv Si3c. 

EDITED nV 

GLEESON WHITE and E. F. STRANGE. 

In specially designed cloth cover., crown Sw. is. 6d, each. 


Already Published. 

CANTERBURY. By Hartley Withers. 2nd Edition, revised. 
36 Illustrations. 

SALISBURY. By Gleeson White. 2nd Edition, revised. 

50 Illustrations, 

CHESTER. By Charle.s Hiatt. 24 Illustrations. 

ROCHESTER. By G. H. Palmer, B.A. 38 Illustrations, 
OXFORD. By Rev. Percy Dearmer, M.A. 34 Illustrations, 
EXETER. By Percy Addleshaw, B.A. 35 Illustrations, 
WINCHESTER. By P, W. Sergeant. 50 Illustrations. 
NORWICH. By C. IT. B. Quennell. 3S Illustrations. 
LICHFIELD, By A. B. Clifton. 42 Illustrjitions. 
PETERBOROUGH. By Rev. W. D. Sweeting. 51 Illustrations. 
HEREFORD. By A. Hugh Fisher. 34 Illustrations. 

In the Press. 

LINCOLN. By A. B. Kendrick, B.A. 

DURHAM. By J, E. Bygate. 

GLOUCESTER. By H. J. L. MASSii. 

YORK. By A. Cluiton Brock, B.A. 

Preparing. 

WELLS. By Rev. Percy Dearmer, M.A. ELY. By T. D. Atkinson.- 
ST. DAVID'S. By Philip Robson. WORCESTER. By E. F. Strange. 

SOUTHWELL. By Rev. Arthur Dimock. 

CHICHESTER. CARLISLE. ST. PAUL'S. BRISTOL. 

ST. ALBANS. RIPON. 

. Uniform with above Series, 

BEVERLEY MINSTER. By Charles Hiatt. [Preparing-. 


‘The volumes are handy in size, moderate in price, well illustrated, and written in a 
scholarly spirit. The history of cathedral and city is intelligently set forth and accompanied 
by a descriptive survey of the building in all its detail. The illustrations are copious and well 
selected, and the series hids fair to become an indispensable companion to the cathedral 
tourist m England.' — Times. , 

‘ We have so frequently in'these columns urged the want of cheap, well-llluslrated and 
well-written handbooks to our cathedrals, to take the place of the out-of-date publications of 
local booksellers, that we are glad to hear that they have been taken in hand by Messrs. 
George Bell & Sons.' — St. James's Gazette. 

‘ For the purpose at which they aim they are admirably done, and there are few visitants 
to any of our noble shrines who will not enjoy their visit the better for being furnished with 
one of these delightful books, which can he slipped into the pocket and carried with ease, and 
yet is distinct and legible .’ — Notes and Queries, 
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NEW AND FORTHCOMING VOLUMES OP 

BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 


THE PROSE WORKS OF JONATHAN SWIFT. A New Edition, 
edited by Temple Scott, wtb an Introduction by the Right Hon. W. E. H. 
Lecky, M.P. In about ten volumes. 3x. 6 d. each. 

t 

‘An adequate edition of Swift — the whole of Swift, and nothing but Swift — has long been 

me of the pressing needs of students of English literature Mr. Temple Scott nmy well 

oe congratulated on his skill and judgment as a commentator.' — Athcnawn. 

‘ From the specimen now_ before us we may safely predict th.-it Mr. Temple Scott will c.asily 
distance both Roscoe and Swift. He deserves the gratitude of all lovers of literature for en.abling 
Swift again to make his bow to the world in so satisfactory and complete a garb.’ — Manchester 
Gnardian. 

‘The re-issue is a worthy addition to Bohn’s Libraries, and promises to be by far the most 
raluable edition of Swift’s works yet published.' — Pall Mall Gazette. 

Vol. I. — h. Tale of a Tub, The Battle of the Books, and other early 
works. Edited by Temple Scott. With Biographical Introduction by 
W. E. H. Lecky, M.P. With Portrait and Facsimile. 

Vol. II. — The Journal to Stella. Edited by F. Ryland, hi. A. With a 
Facsimile Letter and ttro Portraits of Stella. 

Vol. III. — Writings on Religion and the Church, Edited by Temple 
Scott. With a portrait in photogravure after Jervas. [/« the press. 

THE WORKS OF GEORGE BERKELEY, Bishop of Cloyne. Edited 
by George Sampson. With a Biographical Introduction by ihc Rigid Hon. 
A. J. Balfour, hl.P. 3 vols. 5r. each. [Ppf. I tcady. 

THE LAY OF THE NIBELUNGS. Metrically translated from the Old 
German Text by Alice Horton, and Edited by Edward Bell, M.A. To 
which is prefixed the Essay on the Nibelungen Lied, by Thomas Carlyle. 5 ^* 

LELAND’S ITINERARY, Edited by Laurence Gomme, F..S.A. In 
several volumes. ' [Pre/artng, 

GASPARY’S HISTORY OF ITALIAN LITERATURE. Translated 
by Hermann Oelsner, Pli. D. Vol. I. \_Prffnnup> 

MOTLEY’S HISTORY of the RISE of the DUTCH REPUBLIC. 
With Introduction by Moncure D. Conway, and Portrait of hlotley. 3 vols- 
3r, 6 d. each. 

rHE CAMPAIGN OF SEDAN ; The Downfall of the Second Empire, 
August-September, 1870. By George Hooper, Author of ‘Waterloo; die 
Downfall of the First Napoleon : a History of the Campaign of 1S15.’ Vrdr 
General Map and Six Plans of Baltic. New Edition. 3s. Cd. 

COLLIER’S ANNALS OF THE STAGE TO THE RESTORA- 
TION. By J. Payne Collier, F.S.A. 2 vols. Jn the fress. 

COLLIER’S HISTORY OF ENGLISH DRAMATIC POETRY TO 
THE TIME OF SHAKESPEARE. 3 vols. , yrefenH:.- 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES 

1847 - 1897 . 

Fiftieth Anniversary of Publication. 

' j 'HE inauguration of this series of copyright works was llie first 
attempt on the part of English publishers to provide good 
literature at a low price. It was commenced in 1S47 by Mr. H. G. 
Bohn with the issue of his Standard Library, which consisted 
of reprints and translations of the classical literature of England, 
Germany, France, and Italy. The success which attended this was 
so great that Mr. Bohn was encouraged to e.\tend the field, and he 
started the various ‘Libraries’ known as The Scientific, The 
Illustrated, The Classical, The Antiquarian, &c. In every 
case the works were admirably printed on good paper, and furnished 
with illustrations, portraits, and maps of the highest quality. So 
important an influence has this series obtained in the advancement of 
English education, that there is hardly a library, public or private, 
the nucleus of which is not founded in ‘ Bohn.’ 

THOMAS CARLYLE said of it: ' I may say, in regard to all 
manner of books, Bohn’s Publication Series is the nscfullcst thmg 
I know;'' and his friend EMERSON recognised its admirable 
purpose when he said: The translations Bohn’s Library have 
done for literature what railroads have do 7 ie for internal mtercoursc.' 

In 1864 Messrs. Bell & Sons acquired the series, and from time 
to time added new works, until to-day it includes over 770 volumes in 
all departments of literature, art, and science. With the progress of 
scholarship and research, Messrs. Bell & Sons have found that new 
editions and new translations were necessary, and these they have 
initiated, with the result that Bohn’s Libraries are unrivalled for 
accuracy of text. As for the editorial work, the chief literary organ 
of America — the New York CRITIC — considers ^ the Imprmt oj 
Bohn’S Standard Library is a guaranty of good editing} 

Within late years the publishers have so far improved the paper, 
printing, and binding, that the volumes form handsome as well as 
essential additions to every library. - 



‘ An important body of cheap literature, for which every living worker in this 
country who draws strength from the past has reason to be ^tefuh* 

Professor Henrv Morley. 

' Messrs. Bell & Sons are still energetically pursuing their task of adding to 
and improving the famous series of Bohn’s Libraries, which Thomas Carlyle pro- 
nounced to be “ the usefullest thing 1 know,” and are . . . constantly adding to 
the Libraries, in the new and certainly pleasanter form, reprints of Standard 
Works which no gentleman’s library should bewithout.’ — Mr, Frederic Harrison 
in the Daily Chronicle, 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES 


V* 


STANDARD LIBRARY . 
HISTORICAL LIBRARY . 
PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 
ECCLESIASTICAL LIBRARY 
ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY . 
ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY . 
SPORTS AND GAMES. 
CLASSICAL LIBRARY , 


361 Volumes, 
23 Volumes. 
21 Volumes. 

15 Volumes. 
36 Volumes. 
76 Volumes. 

16 Volumes, 
107 Volumes. 


COLLEGIATE SERIES 10 Volumes. 

SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY 44 Volumes. 

ECONOMICS AND FINANCE ... 5 VoLU.%rES. 

REFERENCE LIBRARY .... 30 Volumes. 

NOVELISTS’ LIBRARY . . .17 Volumes. 

ARTISTS' LIBRARY ..... 10 Volumes, 

CHEAP SERIES 55 VoLUJtES. 

SELECT LIBRARY OF STANDARD WORKS 31 Volumes, 


'Messrs. Bell arc determined to do more than maintain the reputation ol 
“Bohn’s Libraries.”’ — Guardian, 

' The imprint of Bohn’s Standard Library is a guaranty of good editing.' 

Critic (N.Y.) 

' This new and attractive form in which the volumes of Bohn’s Standtrd 
Library arc being issued is not meant to hide cither indifference in the selection of 
books included in this well-known series, or carelessness in the editing.’ 

Si, Jama's Gaetilt, 

' Messrs. Bell & Sons arc making const.-mt .additions of an tinincnily ncccpwbk 
character to “ Bohn's Libraries.”’ — Aihenaum. 

' The seven hundred and forty-eight volumes of which tlie set codm'-'Is form a 
collection of literature which, for -general usefulness .a.nd eouveuiern'r. j> gait*-' 
Uncouallcd : and in their new fornt tin's convenience is decidedly meren^eti. 



AN ALPHABETICAL LIST OF 
THE BOOKS CONTAINED IN 
BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 

771 Volumes, Small Post 8vo. cloth. Price ^164 6s. 
Complete Detailed Catalogue will be se7it 07 i applicatmi. 


Addison’s Works. 6 vols. y. 6d. 
each. 

Aeschylus. Verse Trans, by Anna 
Swanwick. • sr. 

Prose Trans, by T. A. Buckley. 

3i. 6rf. 

Agassiz & Gould’s Comparative 
Physiology, ss, 

Alfl.eri’ 3 s,Tragedies. Trans, by Bow- 
ring. 2 vols. 3r. 6<f. each. 

Alford’s Queen’s English, ij. and 
IS. fid. 

Allen’s Battles of the British Navy. 
2 vols. 5 j. each. 

Ammianus Maroellinus. Trans, by 
C. D. Yonge. yr. 6rf. 

Andersen’s Danish Tales. Trans, 
by Caroline Peachey, y. 

Antoninus (Marcus Aurelius). Trans, 
by George Long. 3r. 6d. 

Apollonius Bhodius. The Argo- 
nautica. Trans, by E. P. Coleridge. 5s. 

Apuleius, The Works of. Sr. 

Ariosto's Orlando Furioso, Trans, 
by W. S. Rose. 2 vols. 5r. each. 

Aristophanes. Trans, by W. J. 
Hickie. 2 vols. sr. each. 

Aristotle’s Works. 5 vols. Sr. each ; 

2 vols. 3r. 6d. each. 

Arrian. Trans, by E. J. Chinnock. y. 

Ascham’s Scholemaster. (J. E. B, 
Mayor.) ir. 

Bacon’s Essays and Historical Works, 
.3r. 6 d.; Essays, ir. and ir. 6 d.; 
Novum Organum, and Advancement 
of Learning, y. 


Ballads and Songs of the Pc.asantry. 
By Robert Bell. gr. 6d. 

Bass’s Lexicon to the Greek Test, zs, 

Bax's Manual of the History of Philo- 
sophy. s^- 

Beaumont and Fletcher. Leigh 
Hunt’s Selections. 3/. 6d. 

Bechstein’s Cage and Chamber 

Birds, sr. 

Beckmann’s History of Inventions. 
2 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 

Bede’s Ecclesiastical History and the 
A.S. Chronicle. 5r. 

Bell (Sir C.) On the Hand. 5r. 

Anatomy of Expression, y, 

Bentley’s Phalaris. 5/. 

Berkeley’s Works. (Sampson.) With 
Introduction by Right lion. A. ), 
Balfour, M. P. 3 vols. [ Vot. i ready. 

Bjomson’s Arne and The Fisher Las- 
sie. Trans, by W. II. Low. y;. Gd. 

Blair’s Chronological Tables. lor. 
Index of Dates. 2 vols. y. each. 

Bleek’s Introduction to the Old 
Testament. 2 vols. y, each. 

Boethius’ Consolation of Philosophy, 
&c. 5r. 

Bohn’s Dictionary of Poetical Quota- 
tions. 6r. 

Bond’s Handy Book for Verifying 
Dates, &C. y. 

Bonomi’s Nineveh, y. 

Boswell’s Life of Johnson. (Napier. 

6 vols. 3r. 6d. each. 

(Croker.) 5 vols. sos.—^p^^ 
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Brand’s Popular Antiquities. 3 vols. 
S^, each. 

Bremer’s Works. Trans, by Mary 
Howitt. 4 vols. 3^. 6d. each. 
Bridgewater Treatises. 9 vols. Vari- 
ous prices. 

Brink ( B. T en). Early English Litera- 
ture. 3 vols. 3r. 6d, each. 

Five Lectures on Shakespeare. 

3J. 6d, 

Browne’s (Sir Thomas) Works. 3 
vols. 3i. 6d, each. 

Buchanan’S Dictionary of Scientific 
Terms. 6j. 

Buckland’s Geology and Mineralogy. 
2 vols. 15J. 

Burke’s Works and Speeches. S vols. 
3s. 6d. each. The Sublime and 
Beautiful, xs. and ns. 6d. Reflections 
on the French Revolution, ir. 

Life, by Sir James Prior, sr. 6d. 

Burney’s Evelina. 3;. 6d. Cecilia. 

2 voIs.<* 3^. 6d. each. 

Burns’ Life by Lockhart. Revised 
by W. Scott Douglas, 3^, 6d. 

Burn’s Ancient Rome. ys. 6d. 

Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy. 
(A. R. Shilleto.) 3 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 

H pv’3 Analogy of Religion, and 
Sermons. 3s. 6d. 

Butler’s Hudibras, or 2 vols., 
3s. each. 

Caesar. Trans, by W. A. M'Devitte. 
5n 

Oamoens’ Lusi.ad. Mickle’s Trans- 
lation, revised. 3^. 6d. 

Carafas (The) of Maddaloni. By 
Alfred dc Reumont. 3s. 6d. 
Carpenter's Mechanical Philosophy, 
$5. Vegetable Physiology, 6s. Animal 
Physiology', 6s. 

CaiTel’s Counter Revolution under 
Charles II. and James 11 , 3s, 6d. 
Cattermolo’s Evenings at Iladdon 
H.all, sr, 

Catullus and Tibullus. Trans, by 
W. K. Kelly. 3s. 

Cellini’s J.Icmoirs, {Rqscoe.J 3^- 


, Cervantes’ Exemplary Novels. Trans, 
by W. K. Kelly. 3r. 6d. 

Don Quixote. Motteux's Trans. 

revised. 2 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 

Galatea. Trans, by G. W. J. 

Gyll, 3r. 6d. 

Chalmers On Man, 5^. 

Chartning’s The Perfect Life. if. 
and If. 6d, 

Chaucer’s Works, Bell’s Edition, 
revised by Skeat. 4 vols. ' 3f. 6d. each. 
Chess Congress of 1862 . By J. 
LbwenthaL 3s, 

Chevreul on Colour. 5f. and ys, 6d. 
ChlUlngworth’s The Religion of 
Protestants. 3J. 6d. 

China: Pictorial, Descriptive, and 
Historical. 3s. 

Chronicles of the Crusades. 5f. 

Cicero’s Works. Trans, by Prof. C. 
D.Yonge and others, yvols^ s^«cnch. 

1 vol., 3f. 6d. 

Friendship and Old Age. in and 

» in 6d. 

Clark’s Heraldry. (Planch6.) 5f. 
and 151. 

Classic Tales. 31. 6d. 

Coleridge’s Prose Works. (Ashe.) 

6 vols. 31. 6d. each. 

Comte’s Philosophy of the Sciences. 
(G. H. Lmves.) 3s. 

Positive Philosophy. (Harriot 

Martincau.) 3 vols. 51. each. 
Conde's History of the Arabs in 
Spain. 3 vols. 3r. 6d. each. 
Cooper’s Biographical Dictionary. 

2 vols. 3s. e.ac!i. 

Cowper's Works. (Southey.) Svols. 
3s. 6d. each, 

Coxe’s House of Austria. 4 vols, 

31. 6d. c.ach. Memoirs of Marlborough. 

3 vols. 3s. 6d. each. Atlas to Marl- 
borough's Campaigns, ion 6d, 

Oraik’s Pursuit of Knowledge. Sf- 
Craven’s Young Sportsman’s M.nnual. 

5r. 

Cruikshnnk’B Punch and Judy. 5 ^* 
Three Courses and a Desert. _ 
Cunningham's lives of British 
Painters. 3 vols, 3n 6d. each. 
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Gosthc’s Works and Correspond- 
ence, including Autobiography and 
Annals, Faust, Elective Affinities, 
Werther, Wilhelm Meister, Poems 
and Ballads, Dramas, Reinecke Fo.r, 
Tour in Italy and Miscellaneous 
Travels, Early and Miscellaneous 
Letters, Correspondence with Ecker- 
mann and Soret, Zelter and Schiller, 
&c., &c. By various Translators. 
i6 vols, 3s, 6d. each, 

Faust. Te.xt tvith Haytvard’s 

Translation. (Buchheim.)_ 5^. 

Faust. Part I. Trans, by Anna 

Swanwick. is. and is, 6d. 

Boyhood. (Part I. of the Auto- 

biography.J T^rans. by J. Oxenford. 
If. and If, 6((. 

Reinecke Fox. Trans, by A. 

Rogers, is. and is. 6d. 

Goldsmltli’s Works, (Gibbs.) 5voJs. 
3f. 6d. each. 

— — Plays. If. and if. 6<f. Vicar of 
Wakefield, if. and is. 6d. 

Graimnont’s Memoirs and Boscobel 
Tracts. Sf. 

Gray’s Letters. (D. C. Tovey.) 

[In Jhe press. 

Greek Anthology. Trans, by E, 
Burges. 5f. 

Greek Romances, (Theagenes and 
Chariclca, Daphnis and Chloc, Cli- 
topho and Leucippe.) Trans, by 
Rev. R. Smith. 51. 

Greek'Testament, 51. 

Greene, Marlowe, and Ben Jonson’s 
Poems. (Robert Bell. ) 31. 6d. 

Gregory’s Evidences of the Christian 
Religion. 3s. 6d. 

Grimm’s Gammer Grethel. Trans, 
by E. Taylor. 3s. 6d. 

German Tales. Trans, by Mrs. 

Hunt. 2 vols. 3f. 6 f. each. 

Grossi’s Marco Visconti. 3r. 6d. 

Guizot’s Origin of Representative 
Government in Europe. Trans, by 
A. R. Scoble. 3?. 6d. 

The English Revolution of 1640. 

Trans, by W. Harlitt. 3s. 6d. 

Ilistoiy of Civilisation. Trans, by 

W. llazlitt. 3 vols. 3f. 6d. each. 


Hall (Robert). Miscellaneous Works. 
3f. 6d. 

Handbooks of Athletic Sports. Svols. 
3f'. 6d. each. 

Handbook of Card and Table Games. 
2 vols. 3f. 6d. each. 

of Proverbs, By H. G. Bohn. 5f. 

of Foreign Proverbs. 5f. 

Hardwick’s History of (he Thirty- 
nine Articles, ss. 

Harvey’s Circulation of the Blood. 
(Bowie.) If. and if. 6d. 

Hauff’s 'Tales. Trans, by S. Mendel. 
3f. 6d. 

The Caravan and Sheik of Alex- 

I nndria. if. and if, 6d, 

Hawthorne’s Novels and Tales. 
4 vols. * 3f. 6d. each. 

Hazlitt's Lectures and Essays, 7 vols. 
3f. 6d. each. 

Heaton’s History ofPainting. (Cosmo 
Monkhouse.) 5f. 

Hegel’s Philosophy of Historj’. Trans, 
by J. Sibree. y, 

Heine’s Poems. Trans, by E. A. 
Bowring. 3r. 6d. \ 

Travel Pictures. Trans, by Francis 

Storr. 3f. 6d. 

Helps ( Sir Arthur). Life of Columbus. 
3f. 6d. 

Life of Pizarro. 3f. 6d. 

Life of Cortes. 2 vols, 3f. 6d, 

each. 

Life of Las Casas. 3r. 6d. 

Life of Thomas Brassej-. if. and 

If. 6d. 

Hondorson'o Historical Documents 
of the Middle Ages. gf. 

Henfroy's English Coins, {Kcarj’.) 

6f. 

Homy (Matthew) On tlic Psalms, fr. 

Henry of Huntingdon’s Histoiy. 
Trans, by T. I'orestcr. 

Herodotus. Trans, by II. F. Cary. 

3f. 6d. 

Wheeler's Annly.sif ami Sumtn.-'.ry 

of. s^. 'J’umer’s .Vote? on. p- 
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Ricardo's Political Economy, (Con- 
ner,) 

Ricliter’s Levana. 3r. (td. 

• Flower Fruit and Thom Pieces. 

Trans, by Lieut. -Col. Emng. 3^. 6d. 

Roger de Hovenden’s Annals. 
Trans, by Dr. Giles. 2 vols. ss. each. 

Roger of Wendover. Trans, by Dr. 
Giles, 2 vols. sr. each. 

Roget’s Animal and Vegetable Phy- 
siology. 2.vols. 6s. each. 

Rome in the Nineteenth Century. 
(C. A. Eaton.) 2 vols. 5r. each. 

Roscoe’s Leo X, 2 vols. gr. 6d. each. 

Lorenro de' Medici, ^s. 6d. 

Russia, History of. Ey W. K. Kelly. 

2 vols. 2J. 6d. each. 

Sallust, Florus, and Velleius Pater- 
culus. Trans, by Rev. J. S. Watson. 
Ss- 

Schiller’s Works. Including Hiscory 
of the Thirty Years' War, Revolt of the 
Netherlands, Wallenstein, William 
Tell, Don Carlos, Mary Stuart, Maid 
of Orleans, Bride of Messina, Robbers, 
Fiesco, Love and Intrigue, Demetrius, 
Ghost-Scer, Sport of Divinity, Poems, 
Aesthetical and Philosophicai Essays, 
&c. By various translators. 7 vols. 
3j. 6d. each, 

Mary Stuart and The Maid of 

Orleans. Trans, by J, Mellish and 
Anna Swanwick. is, and xj. 6d, 

Sohlegel’s (P.) Lectures and Miscel- 
laneous Works, s vols. 3J. 6d. each, 

(A. W.) Lectures on Dramatic 

Art and Literature. 3J. 6d. 

Schopenhauer’s Essay.s. Selected 
and trans. by E. Belfort B.ax. 51. 

On the Fourfold Root of the 

Principle of Sufiicicnl Rc,ason and 
on the Will in Nature. Trans, by 
Mdme. Hillebrand. Sr. 

Sohouw’e Earth, Plants, and JIan. 
Trans, by A. Henfrey. 51. 

Schumann’s Early Letters. Trans, 
by May Herbert. 3s, 6d. 

Rcissmatvn's Life of. Trans, by 

A. L. Alger. 3s. 6d. 


Seneca on Benefits. Tians. hy 
Aubrey Stewart. , 3s. 6d. 

■ Minor Essays and On Clemencj’. 

Trans, by Aubrey Stewart. 5s. 
Sharpe’s Plistory of Egypt. 2 vols. 
3s. each. 

Sheridaji’s Dramatic Works. 3r. 6d, 

Plays, ij. and is. 6d, 

Sismondi’s Literature of the South 
of Europe. Trans, by T, Roscoe, a 
\ vols. 3s. 6d. each. 

Six Old English Chronicles. $s. 
Smith (Archdeacon). Synonyms and 
Antonyms. 5r.» 

Smith (Adam). Wealth of Nations. 
(Belfort Bax.) 2 vols. 31. 6d. each. 

Theory of Moral Sentiments, 

3s. 6d. 

Smith (Pye). Geology and Scripture. 

Smollett’s Novels. 4 vols. 3r. 
each. 

Smyth’s Lectures on Modern IIistor>', 

2 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 

Socrates’ Ecclesiastical Ilistor)’. 5s, 
Sophocles. Trans, by E. P. Cole- 
ridge, M.A. 51. 

Southey’s Life of Nelson. 5r. 

Life of Wesley. Sf. 

Life, as told in his Letters. By 

J. Dennis. 3s. 6d. 

Sozomen's Ecclesiastical History. Sn 

Spinoza’s Chief Works. Trans, by 
R, H. M. Elwes. 2 vols. 51. each. 
Stanley’s Dutch and Flemish Painters- 
Sr. 

Starling's Noble Deeds of Women. 


Sx. 

Staunton’s Chess Player’s H.andlxjok. 
$s. Chess Praxis. 3s. Chess Players' 
Companion. 3s. Chess Tournament 
of 1851. 3s, 

Stdckhardt’sExpcrimcnt.il Chemistry 
(He.aton.) 3t, 

Strabo’s Geography. Trans, hy 
F.alconcr and Hamilton, 3 vols. 5'. 
each. 

Strickland’s Queens of England, o 
vols. SI. each, Mary 
Scots, svols. sr, each. 'ludorsnd 
Stuart Princesses, sr. 





